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Distribution  of  Prizes. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  distribution  of  prizes 
made  in  18S0,   to  the  amount  of  £30,  and   which  amount 
at  least  will  be  allotted  each  year  if  funds  permit,  viz.  £10 
to  each  Grade  (Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior),  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Highest  number  of  marks  ...  ...  £5 

Next  in  order  of  merit  ...  ...     3 

Next  two  in  order  (mc7i  £1)  ...  ...     2 

No  student  will  be  entitled  to  a  prize  unless  he  obtains  a 
pass.  The  distribution  will  be  made  according  to  the  results 
furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Education. 

N.B. — This  programme  will  be  adhered  to,  without  change, 
for  1881  and  1 882.  It  is  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Gaelic  Union 
not  only  to  continue  to  offer  £30  a  year  for  competition  amongst 
Intermediate  students,  but  much  to  increase  the  sum,  and,  if 
possible,  to  extend  this  effective  system  of  encouraging  the 
study  of  the  language  to  National  School  teachers,  to  whom 
this  year  they  were  only  able  to  present  a  few  books. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Gaelic  Union  at  present  consists  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  were  some  of  the  founders  of  the  *^  So- 
ciety for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language,"  and 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Council  of  that  Society. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  Gaelic  Union  is  to  publish, 
at  cheap  rates,  works  in  the  Irish  language,  original  and 
translated,  and  to  reprint  such  rare  books,  or  portions  of 
them,  as  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  placing  of  these  works  within  the  reach  of 
the  people,  and  in  a  form  useful  and  accessible  to 
students,  is  now  the  great  requirement  of  the  movement 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Irish  language. 

By  the  labours  chiefly  of  the  promoters  of  the  Gaelic 
Union,  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language  has  been  established,  developed,  and  matured. 
They  have  had  a  very  large  part  in  the  preparation  of 
the  works  issued  in  the  name  of  that  society,  and  in  all 
its  other  undertakings,  and  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  success  of  the  movement  in  obtaining  for  the 
Gaelic  the  position  it  now  holds  in  schools  and  colleges 
of  Ireland  :  they,  therefore,  understand  the  requirements 
of  the  Gaelic  revival  movement.  Their  present  under- 
taking will  admit  of  their  efforts  being  concentrated  on 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  books,  and  a  periodical 
for  the  cultivation  of  Gaelic.  They  also  make  use  of 
the  columns  of  several  existing  periodicals  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  they  mean  luork  they  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
in  connection  with  the  present  effort  the  same  energy 
and  perseverance  as  hitherto,  and  thereby  merit  the 
cordial  support  and  co-operation  of  every  true  Gael  in 
and  out  of  Ireland. 

Some  works  there  are,  the  risk  of  producing  which 
will  be  borne  by  publishers.  The  present  is  one  of  this 
class,  and  the  editors  have  no  concern  with  any  such 
further  than  in  a  literary  way.  There  are  many  other 
valuable  works,  the  publication  of  which  would  mate- 
rially improve  the  present  position  of  Gaelic  literature, 
but  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  movement,  it  would  be 
risky,  if  not  ruinous,  for  individuals  to  undertake.  The 
members  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  whilst  labouring  gratui- 
tously, do  not  wish  to  be  at  heavy  loss  by  their  efforts  in 
issuing  such  works  ;  and  as  discietion  must  be  exercised 


in  undertaking^  them,  substantial  aid  will  bo  required  to 
permit  their  publication  at  any  but  prices  which  would 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  students  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people. 

More  general  interest  would  be  taken  in  the  study  of 
the  language  if  emulation  were  duly  encouraged,  which, 
considering  the  times  we  live  in,  cannot  successfully  be 
done  without  substantial  inducement.  For  this,  as  well 
as  for  the  cheap  publications,  aid  is  required.  The 
Gaelic  Union  purposes,  if  funds  permit,  to  give  special 
prizes  to  encourage  teachers  and  students  of  the  language. 
Subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  ^^  Gaelic  Publi- 
cation AND  Prize  Fund,"  hereby  opened,  are,  there- 
fore, respectfully  requested,  which  may  be  forwarded  to 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Union,  or  to  the  under-men- 
tioned address,  and  will  be  duly  acknowledged.  The 
fund  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  but  for  this  year  it  has 
been  decided  to  offer  Thirty  Pounds  to  be  distributed 
as  prizes  amongst  those  students  who  shall  obtain  the 
highest  number  of  marks  in  "  Celtic  "  at  intermediate  ex- 
aminations. The  programme  of  distribution  will  be 
found  on  p.  5.  As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  fund  per- 
mits, its  scope  will  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  also 
teachers  and  pupils  of  National  Schools. 

No  avoidable  expense  will  be  incurred,  but  some  fund 
must  be  created  to  prevent  heavy  loss  in  publishing  Irish 
books  at  low  prices,  and  to  secure  a  good  circulation  of 
them,  as  also  to  provide  prizes. 

A  new  edition  of  Laoidh  Oisin  air  Thir  na  n-6g, 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  National  Board's  Irish 
programme,  and  also  named  on  the  Celtic  programme  of 
the  Intermediate  Board,  edited  by  Mr.  D.  Comyn,  has 
been  already  published  by  the  Gaelic  Union. 

A  new  edition  of  Book  I.  of  Dr.  Y.Q2itm^''^  Foras  Feasa 
airEirinn,  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.,  M.R.I. A.,  has  also 
been  published  for  the  Intermediate  programme. 

The  re-issue  (in  parts)  of  the  Irish  version  of  the 
^^  Imitation  of  Christ "  {Searc-leanamhain  Chriost)  by  the 
late  Rev.  Daniel  0' Sullivan,  P.P.,  carefully  revised  and 
edited,  has  reached  its  fourth  number,  and  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  without  further  delay  by  the  Gaelic  Union.  * 

The  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of  a  new  series  of 


"Lessons  in  Gaelic,  for  tlie  use  of  schools  and  for  solf- 
instruction/' by  Kev.  John  Nolan^  O.D.C.,  forming  the 
"  First  Gaelic  Book,"  have  been  published  for  the  Union, 
and  will  be  immediately  followed  by  other  parts,  several 
of  which  are  in  press. 

An  Irish  Phrase-Boolr,  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Board's  Irish  Programme,  is  being  prepared 
for  the  Gaelic  Union  by  a  well-known  Irish  scholar,  a 
National  teacher. 

The  present  work  {Mac-ghniomJiartha  Fhinn),  for  the 
Celtic  Programme  of  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate 
Education,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  David  Comyn  ;  and 
another,  named  on  the  same  programme  (Faghail  CraoMe 
Chormaic  Mic  Airt)^  is  being  put  through  the  press.  The 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Ulick  J.  Bourke,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. ;  Rev. 
John  Nolan,  O.D.C.;  Mr.  John  Fleming,  of  Rathgormac, 
and  other  founders  and  members  of  the  ^'Gaelic  Union," 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  revising  and  editing  all  the 
proposed  publications,  of  which  some  have  already  ap- 
peared, and  others,  undertaken  by  various  hands,  are  in 
different  stages  of  progress,  and  will  follow  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

Communications  will  be  attended  to  by,  and  subscrip- 
tions may  be  made  payable  to,  the  Treasurer,  Michael 
Corcoran,   Esq.,  Hibernian  Bank,  Dublin  ;   any  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen  at  their  private  addresses ;  or,  at 
The  Gaelic  Union, 

No.  19  Ejldare-street,  Dublin. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  distribution  of 
prizes  made  in  1880,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  pounds, which 
amount  at  least  will  be  allotted  each  year  if  funds  per- 
mit: ten  pounds  to  each  Grade  (Junior,  Middle,  and 
Senior),  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Highest  number  of  marks  . .  . .  £5 

Next  in  order  of  merit  , .  . .     3 

Next  two  in  order  (each  £1)       . ,  . .     2 

No  student  will  be  entitled  to  a  prize  unless  he  ob- 
tains a  pass.  The  distribution  will  be  made  according 
to  the  results  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inter- 
mediate Education. 

For  the  names  successful  in  1880,  see  ^^  Lessons  in 
Gaelic,"  Part  III. 


Contents  and  Analysis  of  this  Book  :— 

1.  Title,  p.  1,  and  Map  to  face  Title. 

2.  Advertisement,  p.  3. 

3.  Contents,  &c.,  p.  G. 

4.  Preface,  p.  7. 

5.  Ancient  Text,  p.  18  to  p.  44. 
0.  Modern  Text,  p.  19  to  p.  45. 

7.  English  translation,  p.  18  to  p  45. 

8.  N(-)tes,  p.  46.     Letter,  &c. 

9.  Vocabulary. 

1.  The  piece  opens.  Cause  of  the  battle  of  Cnucha. 
3.  The  chiefs  who  took  part  in  same.  4,  5.  Summary  of 
events  in  the  battle.  6,  12.  Poetic  recapitulation.  13.Birtli 
of  Deimne  (Fionn),  14.  He  is  brought  for  safety  to  Sliabh 
Bladhma.  15.  His  mother  visits  him  after  six  years.  18. 
He  is  fitted  to  lead  the  chase.  19.  His  first  chase.  20.  He 
is  concealed  in  Sliabh  g-Crot.  22.  Fiagail  slays  Deimne's 
companions.  23.  Deimne  is  released  and  brought  back 
by  the  two  heroines.  24.  He  goes  to  hurl  with  the 
youths  on  Magh  Life,  and  defeats  them  all.  26.  He  is 
named  Fionn.  27.  He  slays  seven  of  the  youths.  29. 
Drowns  nine  others.  30.  He  catches  the  stags  for  the 
two  heroines,  and  hunts  for  them  thenceforth.  32.  The 
sons  of  Morna  lie  in  wait  to  kill  him.  33.  He  goes  in 
military  service  to  the  king  of  Beanntraighe.  35.  He 
goes  to  Cairbrighe  and  defeats  the  king  there  at  chess. 
36.  The  king  discovers  who  he  is,  and  Fionn  goes  to 
Lochan.  37.  Whose  daughter  falls  in  love  with  Fionn. 
41.  He  meets  the  enchanted  pig,  which  he  slays.  42. 
And  brings  the  head  to  Lochan.  43.  He  seeks  Crimall, 
his  father's  brother,  in  Connacht.  44,  Meets  the  mysteri- 
ous woman.  47.  He  slays  the  warrior  who  killed  her  son, 
and  discovers  him  to  be  the  man  who  wounded  Cumhall, 
his  father.  48.  Fionn  meets  with  Crimall  and  relates  his 
adventures.  50.  He  goes  to  study  literature  and  poetry 
with  Finneigeas  on  the  Boyne,  to  whom  it  had  been  pro- 
phesied that  Fionn  should  eat  the  salmon  of  knowledge. 

52.  The  salmon  is  caught  and  given  to  Fionn  to  roast. 

53.  He  burns  his  thumb  with  the  salmon,  puts  the  thumb 
in  his  mouth,  and  so  fulfilling  the  prophecy  he  obtains 
the  gift  of  knowledge.  55.  He  learns  the  art  of  poetry 
and  composes  his  lay,  thus  proving  his  qualifications. 


PREFACE. 


A  s  the  work  lately  published  for  the  Gaelic  Union 
is  the  most  modern  specimen  of  Ossianic  literature, 
so  the  present  tract  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
that  has  come  down  to  our  times  in  what  may  be 
fairly  considered  something  very  close  to  its  original 
form.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  *^  Ossianic  Society  Transactions/'  being 
edited  by  Dr.  0' Donovan.  His  valuable  letter,  pre- 
fixed to  the  tract  in  that  volume,^  f^Uy  explains 
its  history.  The  manuscript  from  which  it  is  taken, 
though  not  among  the  most  ancient,  is  accurately 
and  faithfully  copied  from  older  manuscripts,  or 
possibly  from  the  veritable  original.  We  may, 
therefore,  fairly  hold  this  fragment  (for  it  is  no 
more)  to  be  of  a  date  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century — we  should  be  inclined  to  say  even  earlier.  ,.  n  n 
The  quaint  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  the  many  '  '  ^ 
obsolete  words  and  archaic  forms,  the  freshness  of 
the  style,  and  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the 
existence  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  or  to  any 
customs  which  would  point  out  familiar  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  such  as  we  find 
in  almost  every  other  *' Ossianic"  legend,  together 
with  the  fact  of  no  word  or  idea  but  the  most 
primitive  being  introduced,  would  seem  to  carry 
it  back  to  the  days  before  the  New  Faith  had 

*  See  notes  to  end  of  this  book. 
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supplanted  the  worship  of  the  Sidhe  and  of  the 
heav^enly  host,  and  before  a  new  civilisation  had 
been  engrafted  on  the  indigenous  development 
of  the  native  intellect  under  such  light  as  Druidism 
had  afforded,  and  which  fusion  produced  the  great 
effects  we  read  of  afterwards  in  the  '^  Golden  Age 
of  Eire.'' 

The  great  manuscript  volumes  which  still  exist, 
bearing  to  our  day  all  we  can  know  with  certainty 
of  our  ancient  mythology,  romances,  poems, 
tragedies,  pedigrees,  and  chronicles,  and  the 
writings  of  our  early  Christian  teachers — works 
such  as  the  Leabhar  Breac,  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre, 
Leabhar  Laighneach,  Book  of  Armagh,  Book  of 
Hymns,  the  copy  of  portion  of  Saltair  Chaisil, 
which  contains  the  present  tract,  &c. — were  them- 
selves actually  written  at  various  dates  between 
five  hundred  and  a  thousand  years  ago  on  the 
identical  vellum  we  now  behold.  They  were  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  kings,  for  colleges  and  monas- 
teries, and  by  men  whose  hereditary  office  it 
was  to  prepare  accurately  such  compilations. 
When,  therefore,  in  these  manuscripts,  a  piece  is 
stated  to  be  of  a  certain  date,  or  as  being  composed 
by  a  person  from  the  mention  of  whose  name  we 
can  ascertain  the  date  at  which  he  flourished,  we 
may  consider  that  it  is  actually  of  that  period  and 
by  the  writer  named,  on  as  good  evidence  as  we 
have  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  In  no  one  instance  have  we  now  in 
existence  the  actual  autograph  of  any  of  the  great 
books  of  Greece  or  Rome,  nor  even  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  themselves.  The  oldest  copies  we  have 
of  any  of  these  are  still  but  copies  ;  and,  in  most 
instances,  a  gap  of  many  ages  separates  the 
period  of  their  being  copied  from  the  date  of  the 
actual  composition  of  the  original.     Yet  no  person 


doubts  that  all  tliese  are  actually  as  old  as  they 
are  asserted  to  be  :  their  style  proves  it,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  history  on  the  subj  ect,  and  that  of 
other  works  of  later  date  referring  to,  elucidating, 
or  augmenting  the  more  ancient  tomes ;  we  have 
the  evidence  of  analysis  and  exegesis  by  which 
the  smallest  flaw  would  be  detected,  and  any 
appearance  of  anachronism  prove  fatal  to  the 
claims  of  the  work.  AYe  can  obtain  the  same 
evidences  as  to  the  age  of  the  ancient  Gaelic 
classical  works.  AYe  see  the  statement  of  grave, 
reverend,  and  learned  men  who  prepared  the  copies 
we  still  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  ;  we 
have  the  internal  evidence  of  the  compositions, 
which  suffices  to  prove  that  they  belong  to  the 
remote  past,  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the 
actual  date  when  the  copyist  or  compiler  flourished. 
We  have  the  testimony  both  of  contemporary  and 
succeeding  writers,  the  evidence  of  history  and 
tradition,  the  evidence  of  the  language  itself, 
which,  in  many  remarkable  instances,  had  become 
obsolete  and  obscure  when  the  writers  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  copying  the 
ancient  books,  insomuch  that  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century 
attached  glosses  and  explanations  in  a  style 
suited  to  their  age,  which  glosses  have  in  turn 
become  obscure  to  us,  moderns,  their  humble 
imitators. 

Following  the  example  of  these  glossographers, 
we  have  in  the  present  edition  introduced,  side  by 
side  with  the  ancient  text,  a  modern  Irish  version 
in  the  style  of  the  present  living  language  of  our 
country,  as  well  with  a  view  to  assist  the  student, 
as  to  show  that  the  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  Irish  is,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  surface, 
and  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  endeavoured  to  be 
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provea  by  somo  wlio,  while  adiiiitting  the  im- 
portance and  interest  of  ancient  Celtic  remains, 
decry  the  modern  language  of  Eire  as  unworthy 
of  any  attention.  This  difference,  often  magnified 
unreasonably,  is  no  greater  between  ancient  and 
modern  Gaelic  than  between  the  older  forms  of 
any  modern  language  and  the  present  vernacular  ; 
except,  of  course,  in  old  works  of  a  technical 
character,  which  present  great  difficulty  in  every 
language.  The  modern  version  now  given  will 
also  serve  the  part  filled  by  the  ^*  Ordo''  to 
the  celebrated  Delphin  Classics,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful  to  the  student.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
same  ideas  and  the  same  expressions  being  placed 
before  him  in  two  different  forms  —  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  text — must  have  its  use  in 
fixing  on  his  mind,  more  clearly  and  firmly,  the 
gist  of  the  work.  In  a  composition  like  the  pre- 
sent, so  peculiar  in  its  style  and  so  '*  flight}^"  as 
to  present  a  mere  outline  of  a  great  piece — in  fact, 
but  a  mere  argument  or  analysis,  as  might  be 
imagined,  of  a  long,  semi-historical  romance — we 
consider  this  new  version  more  necessary  than 
even  the  translation.  Por  the  sake  of  learners,  in 
our  modern  Irish  text,  words  grown  obsolete  have 
been  replaced  by  their  living  equivalents  ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  ancient  words  them- 
selves might  be  retained  even  when  quite  obsolete, 
by  so  modernising  their  spelling  as  to  make  them 
seem  ^'  as  they  lived  now."  In  the  present  state  of 
our  language,  when  good  modern  Irish  books  are 
so  very  rare,  we  believe  that  Irish  writers  would 
do  immense  service  to  our  literature  of  the  future 
by  drawing  in  this  way  from  the  literature  of  the 
past,  and  presenting  the  great  remains  of  anti- 
quity in  a  form  intelligible  to  Gaelic  readers  of 
our  day,  rather  than  by  publishing  only  the  old 
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texts  with  an  English  translation,  which  takes  the 
reader's  mind  completely  off  making  any  effort  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  the  original.  There  are 
no  means  of  knowing  how  far  transcribers  of  dif- 
ferent ages  past  took  a  similar  liberty  with  their 
original,  without  retaining  the  older  text  side  by 
side  with  their  copy ;  but,  for  certain,  in  many 
cases  they  supplied  such  copious  glossaries  as 
amounted  almost  to  a  rewriting  of  the  work,  and 
few  things  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  more 
useful  than  these  glossaries.  To  the  curious  and 
careful  student  this  old  tract  now  presents  it- 
self, to  compare  small  things  with  great,  in  an 
ancient,  a  more  modern,  and  a  foreign  version, 
like  the  Rosetta  stone,  the  inscription  on  which 
was  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphic  chronicles  of 
Egypt.  It  will  help,  like  the  media3val  '  ^  glossed 
editions,''  to  point  out  the  way,  and  induce 
earnest  workers  to  go  farther  in  elucidating  the 
inedited  remains,  some  almost  Egyptian  in  their 
obscurity,  as  we  now  have  them.  But  little  has 
ever  been  done  to  popularise  these  works  among 
Irish  readers  and  speakers.  There  is  nothing  so 
sacred  about  our  ancient  writings  as  not  to  admit 
of  allowance  being  made  for  the  due  develop- 
ment of  the  Gaelic  tongue  from  one  epoch  to 
another ;  and  it  may  be  permitted  so  to  treat  these 
remains  as  to  cast  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  calculus 
of  the  present  age,  and  mould  them  to  suit  a 
matured  and  perfected  language.  To  some  extent 
this  is  done,  from  time  to  time,  even  in  modern 
English.  Are  not  even  the  writings  of  Shakespeare 
altered,  at  least  as  to  the  spelling,  to  suit  present 
ideas?  True,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  remains  are 
not  treated  in  the  way  we  speak  of  here,  but  they 
belong  practically  to  a  different  language.  Ancient 
Saxon  is  one  speech,  English  is  another  ;  whereas 
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the  Gaelic  of  St.  Patrick's  time  is  the  Gaelic  of 
to-day,  allowing  for  its  growth  from  youth  to 
maturity.  It  might  be  in  some  sense  an  advantage 
if  early  Irish  were  distinguished  from  modern 
Irish  by  a  different  name,  as  clearly  as  *'  Anglo- 
Saxon  ''  is  from  *'  English  ;''  yet,  as  they  are  but 
one  and  the  same  language  in  different  stages  of 
progress,  in  different  phases,  and  under  different 
influences,  the  fact  that  this  has  not  been  done  is  a 
proof  that  they  were  never  regarded  as  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  necessitate  their  being  so  differentiated. 
We  know  that  Irish  a  thousand  years  ago  was  not 
exactly  what  it  is  to-day,  and  sufficient  remains 
to  prove  to  us  that  a  thousand,  or  even  five 
hundred  years  before  that  period  it  was  at  least 
as  different  from  the  language  then  written  as 
that  language  is  from  our  present  style,  and  as 
difficult  then  to  Irish  readers  almost  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  Yet  they  did  not  look  back  :  they 
went  with  the  times.  And  in  a  thousand  years  to 
come  it  is  not  very  rash  to  believe  hopefully  that 
the  Gaelic  language  will  have  further  developed, 
and  be  as  far  beyond  our  day  as  we  are  beyond 
Oisin's.  It  is  still  vigorous,  and  has  all  the 
strength  of  a  living  tongue,  with  many  marks  of 
neglect  certainly,  but  few  of  decay. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  in  a  popular  way 
of  what  these  ancient  books  so  often  talked  about 
are  like,  is,  that  they  resemble  so  many  common- 
place-books or  albums,  in  which  some  eminent  litera- 
teur  of  the  day,  like  King  Cormac,  or  Maolmhuire 
son  of  Ceileachar,  would  copy  for  his  own  use  or  for 
others  such  pieces  of  ancient  Gaelic  literature  as 
seemed  to  him  most  worthy  of  being  transmitted 
to  posterity,  and  of  which  the  originals  were 
yielding  to  the  hand  of  time.  By  such  careful 
scholars  as  these  and  by  scribes  engaged  for  the 
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purpose,  copies  of  the  works  of  early  Irish 
writers  were  handed  down  and  multiplied  before 
the  invention  of  printing.  And  after  that  time  in 
Ireland  the  profession  of  the  scribe  was  main- 
tained to  the  present  day  ;  since  it  is  comparatively 
very  recently  that  the  art  of  printing  has  been 
availed  of  to  multiply  copies  of  Irish  authors. 
There  is  another  striking  difference  between  the 
system  pursued  by  Irish  writers  and  their  copyists 
and  that  generally  in  vogue  elsewhere,  and  which 
must  be  obvious  to  any  reader,  namely,  that  we 
do  not  hear  these  books  cited  as  the  works  of  in- 
dividuals— of  Oisin,  of  Fearghus,  of  DaUan,  of 
Cormac,  of  Ceannfhaoladh  ;  nay,  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  greatest  works  in  Irish  literature  re- 
main absolutely  unknown.  They  evidently  did  not 
ambition  fame  in  those  days,  and  scarcely  can  be 
said  to  have  worked  for  public  patronage ;  they 
were  content  to  sink  their  individuality  and  be  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  great  unknown  benefactors  of 
their  species.  Their  works  were  copied,  good  and 
bad,  refined  or  rugged  as  they  might  be,  with 
others  often  very  dissimilar,  into  one  of  those 
great  books;  and  so  authors  distant  almost  a 
thousand  years  apart  may  sometimes  be  found 
side  by  side  on  one  leaf  of  parchment.  Modern 
scholars  are  able  to  trace  the  authorship  of  these 
pieces  in  many  instances  by  the  style,  by  internal 
evidence  or  allusions,  or  by  references  in  our  an- 
cient chronicles;  scarcely  ever  is  the  writer's  name 
attached  in  the  manuscript ;  and  in  this  way  they 
differ  entirely  from  the  classic  writings  and  the 
early  productions  of  other  nations,  and  seem  most 
to  resemble  the  works  of  certain  religious  com- 
munities where  the  individual  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
general  body.  So  we  have  ^^Leabharnah-Uidhre," 
&c.     Of  the  authorship  of  the  present  tract,  for 
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instance,  wo  can  have  no  satisfactory  idea ;  its 
being  found  in  the  '^  Saltair  of  Caiseal  *'  would  tell 
us  nothing  whatever  in  that  regard. 

Our  translation  into  English  also,  like  that  of 
T'lr  na  n-og,  shall  be  exactly  literal,  word  for  word, 
and,  in  this  way,  more  useful  to  a  learner  than 
Dr.  O'Donovan's  masterly  rendering,  as  he  did  not 
contemplate  that  this  work  would  ever  be  used  as  a 
school  text-book.  We  know  how  useful  some  of 
Professor  Connellan's  little  books — prepared  with 
word-for-word  interlined  translations — have  been 
to  learners  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  present  is 
almost  on  the  same  system.  Translation  from  one 
language  into  another  enriches  the  language  into 
which  the  translation  is  made,  in  ways  other  than 
by  the  actual  worth  of  the  work  translated.  The 
language  is  rendered  more  copious  and  pliable  by 
being,  as  it  were,  put  through  a  process  of  expan- 
sion to  render  it  more  capable  of  transmitting 
clearly  the  ideas  conceived  and  expressed  at  first 
in  a  different  idiom.  English  has  been  enriched 
in  this  way  from  many  sources.  Irish  is  made 
tributary  to  its  greatness  by  scholarly  translations 
of  so  much  (but  not  nearly  all)  of  what  it  has  to 
give.  Irish  can  itself  also  obtain  increased  plia- 
bility, copiousness  and  power  of  expression  by 
translation  from  other  languages,  but  particularly 
by  rendering  available  its  own  vast  ancient  litera- 
ture in  a  modernised  form ;  which  work  would  at 
present  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  could  be 
conferred  on  students  and  the  increasing  Gaelic- 
reading  public,  especially  those  who  know  the 
language  and  who  would  value  the  great  treasures 
of  past  ages  in  their  native  dress,  when  brought 
within  their  reach,  more  than  they  would  any 
translation. 

After  the  poems  ascribed  to  Aimhirgin,  Eoighne 
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Filidheacli,  Ferclieirtno,  and  several  others  wlio 
are  said  to  have  composed  iu  Irish  before  our  era, 
the  fragments  attributed  to  Fionn,  the  son  of 
Cumhall,  are  among  the  earliest  productions  in  our 
language.  Several  stanzas  and  ^'prophecies''  also 
go  by  his  name,  but  are  undoubtedly  forgeries, 
though  of  early  date.  His  sons,  Fearghus  Finn- 
bheoil  and  the  more  famous  Oisin,  v^ere  celebrated 
poets,  and  to  the  latter,  or  at  least  to  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  writers  who  wrote  in  his  name  and 
with  his  spirit,  we  probably  owe  the  following 
curious  fragmentary  composition. 

The  poems  of  the  writers  referred  to,  and  the 
poetical  fragment  by  Fionn  which  concludes  this 
piece,  though  obscure  and  archaic,  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently connected  with  the  living  Irish  language  to 
warrant  us  in  considering  them  the  oldest  compo- 
sitions in  any  vernacular  European  tongue,  as  well 
as  holding  a  very  respectable  place  among  similar 
works  in  those  languages  which  have  long  since 
ceased  to  live.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
our  early  prose  compositions,  which,  of  ancient 
date,  are  very  numerous. 

The  manuscript  from  which  the  old  text  is 
taken  not  being  available,  that  edited  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan  for  the  Ossianic  Society  has  been 
used.  It  would  be  presumption  to  change  in 
any  way  that  text,  as  wherever  he  has  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  the  Gaelic  reader  may 
be  content.  Besides,  this  text  has  been  specially 
named  on  the  Intermediate  programme,  and  no 
other  reading  would  suit,  nor  could  any  material 
alteration  be  allowed.  In  any  case,  a  Gaelic  work 
is  honoured  by  having  his  name  associated  with  it. 
O'Donovan  himself  had  not  the  MS.  at  hand  but 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
transcript  prepared  by  Eev.  Mr.  Cleaver.      His 
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valuable  notes  have  boon  retained  also  in  this 
publication, "^  and  with  them  many  new  additional 
notes  are  now  given,  chiefly  of  a  nature  to  assist 
young  students  and  suit  the  book  for  the  place  it 
is  intended  to  fill.  Though  thus,  from  necessity, 
using  his  text,  we  have  not  considered  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  appropriate  his  translation,  but  ac- 
knowledge the  utility  it,  as  well  as  his  greater 
works,  has  been  in  our  various  undertakings. 

Every  place  referred  to  in  this  tract,  as  well  as 
all  those  named  in  the  celebrated  historical 
romance  of  '  ^  The  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne,''  which  maybe  placed  a  generation  or  so 
later  than  the  ^*  Exploits  of  Fionn"  as  to  the  time 
of  its  taking  place,  will  be  found  indicated  on  the 
map  of  Ireland  in  the  third  century,  which  ac- 
companies this  edition.  This  map  was  first 
arranged  by  the  present  writer  for  the  new 
edition  of  ^*  Diarmuid  andGrainne,"  but  as  it  was 
not  there  utilised,  the  map  has  now  been  newly 
lithographed  and  the  names  mentioned  in  the 
*'  Exploits  of  Fionn ''  added.  Many  other  ancient 
names  of  places  are  also  marked  on  this  map,  so 
as  to  render  it  a  tolerably  fair  outline  of  Ireland 
at  that  remote  period.  Numerous  maps  are  to  be 
met  with,  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Caledonia,  &c.,  about 
the  same  era,  constructed  from  ancient  records 
and  monuments,  but  though  the  early  records  of 
Ireland  are,  at  least,  as  copious  and  reliable,  they 
have  been  but  seldom  availed  of  in  this  way,  and 
little  has  been  done  to  give  a  clear  idea  in  a 
popular  way  of  the  early  topography  of  the 
country,  beyond  a  few  well-constructed  maps  pub- 
lished for  particular  chronicles  by  Dr.  Eeeves  and 

*  Dr.  O'Donovan's  original  notes  are  marked  thus — O'D. 
The  additional  notes  are  given  without  any  distinguishing 
mark. 
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Dr.  0* Donovan.  The  documents  we  see  sent  forth 
by  English  and  Scotch,  and,  occasionally  too,  by 
Irish  publishers,  as  early  maps  of  Ireland  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  ridiculous,  and  of  no  authority 
whatever,  not  having  been,  like  those  prepared  for 
other  countries,  taken  from  the  only  available  re- 
liable sources. 

In  order  to  render  this  translation  readable, 
while  being  exactly  literal,  the  words  required  to 
bring  out  clearly  in  English  the  meaning  of  each 
clause,  but  the  equivalents  of  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Irish  text,  are  given  between  parenthesis, 
thus  ( — ) ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  the  literal 
meaning  requires  still  further  to  be  idiomatically 
explained,  a  second  version  of  the  clause  is  given 
in  italic.  Where  (in  a  few  instances)  a  Gaelic 
word  in  the  text  is,  owing  to  the  requirements  of 
idiom,  superfluous  in  English,  the  translation  is 
given  in  brackets,  thus  [ — ]. 

The  original  text  and  the  modern  Irish  version 
are  placed  on  opposite  pages,  the  translation  being 
given  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  For  the  con- 
venience of  students,  the  text  has  been  sub-divided 
into  very  short  paragraphs  which  are  numbered 
alike  throughout  for  ease  of  reference. 
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iiiAc-5tiitnAtiuA  ymn   inn  so   sis. 


1.  "Do  ]\iXj^  comcinot  -Mj,  ocuf  mipcli  "oe-^b- 
cl^-^,  irn  on  p-Mi-Mjecc  ocuf  im  A|i*o-m-6.e|A-M- 
gecc  6]Aenr),  i*oi]a  0111111111  m-6.c  U]Aenin6i|A, 
ocuf  tli]A5|ienn  m-^c  tmgecli  Ctii|Ap,  t)o  Lu-^- 
igne,  .1.  t)o  Co|Aco  Oche  Ctnte  Chonctint)  x)on 
Cumutt  pn,  -M|A  b-6.  t)ib-p*oe  b-tli  ^-Mt^t^ps  ^ 
cu-csc-fom  [.1.  uiixNc]  0111111111111. 

2.  Uo|^b-^,  ingin  6ocli-6.mAin 'oo  OjAii-Mb,  if  i 
b-6.  b-csn-cebe  X)o  Cbumtitl  no  co  c^jax)  1Tliii]Ane 
mtinc-6.im.  Uucxsx)  ix^.]Atim  c-6.t:1i  Cnucli^  ex^- 
ct1|A]A-^  .1.  iciji  Cumubt  ocu-p  tl^igiAenx). 

3.  t)-M|ie  13e-6.|\55  in-6.c  Ccb-Mt)  ^mt),  mic 
Coi]Ap]ie  S-^^-^^Sj  ""^ic  tnuijA 6-^*0-6.1 5,  OCUf  ^ 
111-6.0,  .1.  Aet),  10  c-6.b-M|iu  in  ob-^cb^  1  ):-6.|ip-6.t) 
Up^^nnn.  Ainm  n-xsibb  'oon  13-M|ie  pn  1Tlo|An-^ 
niiinc-Osim. 

THE   YOUTHFUL   EXPLOITS    OF   FIONN  HERE   BELOW. 

1.  There  took  place  a  meeting  of  valor  and 
a  contention  of  disputation  concerning  the  (chief) 
Fiannship  and  concerning  the  high- stewardship  of 
Eire,  between  Cumhall,  son  of  Treunmhor,  and 
Uirgreann,  son  of  Lughaidh  Corr  of  the  Luaighne; 
i.e.  (one)  of  the  Corca-oiche  (a  tribe  ^ of)  Cuil- 
chontuinn  that  Cumhall  (was) :  for  it  was  from 
^.fAjGH^  *■  these  (the)  Ui  Tairsigh  his  tribe  [that  is  the  tribe 
of  Cumhall]  (branched).  . 
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inAC-gniotiiAiiuA  pinn  Ann  so  sios, 


1.  X)o  ti^]\l^  c6irricionol  J^ifge,  Agu]^  lom- 
-6.|\li)>M>6  c-6vUxs  um  -Ml  b-P-Mininje-^cu,  aju]^ 
tim  A|^*o-trl<^on-^cc  6i|Ae-Min,  ^v^]\  Currix^ll,  itixnc 
U|AetintTi6i]i,  -^Jtif  tli|\5]Ae-6snn  m^c  Ltnjexsc 
Ctii|i|A  [^on]  X)e  n-6v  Lu-MJnili) ;  e-^-oon,  btix)  ve 
cojACxN  Oice    Ci3ite-Conctiinn    -Mi  Curii-ostt  pii. 

.1.  Uti-6.c  Cuirixsiit. 

2.  1f  p  Uo]Ab-^,  injex^n  CocxstriAin  •oe  nxs 
C-^|Anx^n-Mli)  bux)  b-Mnceite*oo  CtJiii-6.bt  no  gti-p 
p6]"  i^e  mtii]ie^nn  tilun-c-6.oiii.  Utigx^x),  ia|a 
pn,  c-6vC  Cnucxs  e-6.t)0|\|\^,  e-^'oon  ix)!]!  ^^111-6.11 
-^gti^  tli]A5|Ae-Miri. 

3.  13o  bi  T)xMiAe  13e^|\5,  m.^c  C^cac  pnn, 
mic  C-M|Ab|Ae  j^t^ij,  rnic  tTliii]iex^'6-M 5,  -6.511]^ 
-6.  rrixsc,  Aot),  -6.5  uxi.b-M]iu  -mi  c-6.u^  >6.  b-]:xN|\- 
|i^*6  tli|A5|Ainn.  bu'o  -Mnm  eite  'oo'n  "O^ijAe 
pn  1TI6|\n-^  Tnun-c-^orh. 

2.  Torba,  daughter  of  Eochaman  of  (the)  Er- 
naans  [it  is  she]  was  wife  to  Cumhall  until  he  took 
Muireann  Munchaomh  (to  wife).  (The)  battle  of 
Cnucha  was  given  {fo^ight)  afterwards  between 
them,  i.e.,  between  Cumhall  and  Uirgreann. 

3.  Daire  (the)  red,  son  of  Eochaidh  (the)  fair, 
son  of  Cairbre  (the)  valiant,  son  of  Muireadhach, 
and  his  son  [i.e.]  Aodh,  (were)  giving  {fighting)  of 
the  battle  in  (the)  company  of  {on  the  side  of) 
Uirgreann.  Another  name  for  that  Daire  (was) 
Morna  (of  the)  fair-neck. 
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4.  'Oo  be]\-6.|\  i^]\um  in  c^ych  i^]\  pn  ;  -oo 
\\^t^  iue]i  Ltiicec  octi|"  Aex>  m-6.c  tno]An^,  i]" 
in  c^t ;  5on-6sf  Luiceu  Ae*o  co  |\o]"  mitt  -^ 
tec1i-]\o]"c,  conTO  'oe|Aotit-6.  -Mum  5^^^  ^  pn 
1  te  e. 

5.  X>o  utnu  Luceu  t^  5^1-1;  5011-6.]^  •ox^n 
]:e]i  coimec^  co]A]A-btiit5  xs  -pec  |:eipn  Cumutt 
If  in  c^c.  T)o  uuic  Cumtil'L  1-6.  5^^^  I'^^-^c 
1Tlo|\n-6.  1)"  in  C-6.UI1,  ocuf  beijAit)  -6.  -pomb  ocu]^ 
A.  cent)  beip  comt)  t)e  pn  btii  pcb  biin-6.T)  ^z^]\ 
pmn  octip  m-6.c  Tno|in-6.,  coni*o  ve  pn  |\o  ceu 
in  -pe-^nch-M'o  : — 

6.  5obt  m^c  t)xS]iet)ei]A5  CO  m-bt-MX) 
triic  Cch-Mt)  pnn, — pnn  -6.  5^1, 

THic  C-M]Ap|\e  j-^b-Mt)  CO  n-5-Mb, 
tTlic  Tntiine-6.t)-M5  -^  Pn'om-Mg. 

7.  tlo  mxs|\b  ^o\X  Luiceu  n^s  ce*o, 
A  C-6.CI1  CnucA,  nocli-6.  b]iec, 
Ltiiceu  pnn  in  gxMj^cex)  jb-Mn 

L-6.  m-6.c  Tno]in-6vX)o  |iocb-M]A. 

8.  1f  beif  'GO  umu  Cumtibb  m6|\, 

1  c-^c  Cntic1i-6.  n-6.  c^ub-rbo?:  _ 

^  ^10  AD. 

4.  The  battle  [indeed]  is  fougbt  after  that ;  (a 
single  fight)  took  place  between  Luichet  and  Aodh, 
son  of  Morna,  in  the  battle  ;  Luichet  wounds 
Aodh,  so  (that  he)  destroyed  one  of  his  eyes,  [^Ut. 
his  half-eye,]  so  from  it  his  name  Goll  followed 
him  from  that  forth. 

5.  Luichet  fell  by  Goll.  The  keeper  of  his  own 
round-bag  of  jewels  (treasure-hag)  wounds  Cum- 
hall  [then,]  in  the  battle.  Cumhall  fell  by  Goll, 
son  of  Morna  in  the  battle  :  and  (Goll)  brings  his 
arms  and  his  head  with  him,  so  from  that  there 
was  a  settled  hatred  between  Fionn  (son  of  Cum- 
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4.  UtigAX)  i-<\]\^ih  ^n  c-^c  i-^]A  ^^in.  *Oo  CA]At-Cs 
c6rii]i^c  i*oi|\  Ltiicec  -6.511^  Aox)  mxsc  lil6|iri-<s 
Ann]"  An  5-cAU  ;  gon Af  Luicec  Ao*6  gujA  rriili  -pe 
A  leAu-fuit,  5ti|\  'oe  pn  vo  te^n  a  Ainm  Jolt 
6  pn  A  teic  '66. 

5.  T)o  emu  Ltuceu  le  goll.  gon^f  -peAii- 
c6itrieti*0A  cojiii-boilg  a  feot)  ):ein  CuitiaII 
Ann|"  An  5-CAc.  "Oo  utiic  CutriAllle  Jotl  rriAC 
tn6]\nA  Ann]"  An  5-cAU ;  Agtif  "beineAf  5^^-^ 
A  eiDe  Ajti]"  A  ceAnn  teif  ;  ^uja  'oe  pn  bi  fti ac 
buAn  iT)i]Apionn  itiac  CtjriiAitl  Agiif  S^^^^-^c 
TI16]AnA.     jo  'oe  pn  X)o  cAn  An  feAncAi'oe: — 

6.  but)  h-e^o^t/  rriAC  t)Ai]ie  *6ei|i5  cluiiiAijA 
micCACAc  pnn— 'oob'ponn  a  jaL  ;  micCAi]Ab]Ae 
jaIaij  An    5A1L    mic  liltii]ieA*6Ai5   6   ponn- 

TTlAg. 

7.  13o  riiAi^b  5^^^  Ltuceu  nA  5-ceAt),  a  ,  / 
5-cAc  CirucA,  ni  bjietij  e :  vo  qiAfgi^AX)  ^^^i'^ 
Lincecponn  An  JAifgit)  jlAin  lerriAC  t1l6]AnA.  ti!;,(tU    t 

8.  1f  lei]"  '00  CHIC  CuiiiAll  m6]A,  a  5-CAc 
CnucA  nA  j^-cAC-fltiAJ :  ^ac  *oo  ctig  pA'o  An 

hall)  and  (Goll)  son  of  Morna.     So  from  that  sang 
the  historian  :  — 

G.  Goll  (was)  son  of  Daire  (the)  red  of  fame, 
{famous)  (who  was)  son  of  Eochaidh  (the)  fair, 
fair  (was)  his  valour,  son  of  Cairbre  (the)  valiant 
(famous)  of  prowess,  son  of  Muireadhach  from 
Fionnmhagh. 

7.  Goll  slew  Luichet  of  hundreds,  in  the  battle 
of  Cnucha,  no  lie  (is  this)  ;  Luichet  the  fair  of 
the  pure  valour,  by  (the)  son  of  Morna  was  slain. 

8.  It  is  by  him  fell  Cumhall  (the)  great,  in  the 
battle  of  Cnucha  of  the  battle-hosts ;  the  cause 
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AijAe  ciic-]"-6vC  in  c-6.ch  cent), 
1m  p-^n-M•oecc  n>^  li-Cjien-o. 

9.  D^c^|\  ctA.nt)^  tn6]An>6. 1]"  in  c^ch, 
Ocuy  Lu-Mjni  n-^  Uetnp-^ch, 

P|iiA  tAim  c-^c  1115  CO  -po-b-Mg. 

10.  btii  m-^c  -6.C  Ctimtitt  CO  m-bti-M*o — 
1n  pnri  -puibecli  1:-^ebtl|\  c|\ti>M*o. 

Pnn  ocuf  "^ott  m6|A  -6.  m-bb-6.*o, 
Upen  t)o  |\onn]"-6.u^|i  cog-^t). 

11.  ^6^]\  pr\  x)0  ]\onny^-c^]\  px), 
Pn*o  octi]"  5<^^^  ^^  c^*o  n-jnim, 
Co  uo|Actii|i  b-^nb  Sinnxs  X)e, 
P-^'n  mtiicc  ^  Uemtiip  Lii^ic]Ae. 

12.  Aet)  bxs  'h--Mnm  *oo  m-6.c  T)-M^Ae, 
Co]A  5-6.6*0  Ltucec  con  -Mne, 

O  |\o  5-6.eu  m^c  Lti-Mgne  totro, 
"O^ijAe  con]itiiue^  jAi-p  g^t^t.     5' 
13.  UonjA^cb  \\o  -^cc^1i^  Cumtibt  -6.  mriM  .1. 
Tntii|Ane,  octi|"  bei|Ait)  p  m-^c,  ocuf  be]i-6.  -Mnm 
t)o,  .1.  T)emne.      Uic  P-6.cc-Mt  m-^c    Concinn 
octii"bot)lim^tt,  b>6.n-'0]iAi,  octif  in  t/i-6.u1i  Lti^- 
/^  ^]  V^  '      •  ';  -  ^     .        ^ 

(for  which)  they  fought  the  vigorous  battle  (was) 
concerning  the  Fiannship  of  Eire.    >' 

9.  The  children  of  Morna  were  in  the  battle, 
and  the  Luaighne  of  Teamhair;  for  it  was  with 
them  {theirs  was)  the  Fiannship  of  (the)  men  of 
(Inis)  Fail  by  the  hand  of  each  king  of  great 
power. 

10.  (There)  was  a  son  to  Cumhall  of  victories 
(the  victorious) — the^lood-shedding  Fionn  of  hard 
weapons.  Fionn  an^'Gfoll,  great  (was)  their  fame, 
brave (ly)  they  made  war. 

11.  After  that  they  made  peace — Fionn   and 
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c-^c  ccAnn,  -oo  bi  um  P-Mintiige^cc  n^  1i-6i- 
|le-^nn. 

9.  T)o  bit)e^'OA|A  Cl-6.nn^  ltl6]in^  ^n\^y  -mi 
g-cxNU,  Agtij"  Lti^ijne  n^  Ue-Mri|i-6.c ;  6i|a  but) 
leo-^^-Mi  p1-^nrltl15e^cc  ye6^\\  1nfe-]:Ait,  te 
tAirri  5^C|A15  50  |A6-u]ietin. 

10.  T)o  bi  m-6.c  -^5  CtjtriA.tt  n-^  m-bti -6.1*6 — 
ponri  ):tiitre^c,  ]:-6.ob^p-cpti^i*6.  pionn  ^^^^^ 
5ott,  but)  tTi6]\  jCs  5-ciu,  50  c]\etin  'oo  ]Ainri- 
e-6.t)4>.|A  005^*6. 

11.  1-6.|A  pn  t)o  |Ainrie^t)A.|Apoc — ponn  ^ju]" 
Soli  n^  5-ce^t)  jnioiri — ju]!  r|A^]"5|\^t) 
b^nb  Sionn^  'oe  -M]i  ^r\  mi.-^  -6.  t)-Ue^iriM]i 

12.  AoT)  but)  -Mnm  t)0  tri^c  1I)M|ie  '^vi]\ 
join  Luicec  e  te  bjiig  :  6  t)0  join  m^c  Lu-^- 
ijne  t)An-6.  e,  cug^t)  5ol-^  '06  mA|\  -Mnm. 

13.  ^O'fr^g  Ctjrri^ll  -^  be^n  uo]A|\^c,  e^t)on 
Tnui|Ae-6.nn, -^juf  bei]ie^f  p  m-^c,  -6.5U]"  bei|\  p 
-Mnm  t)6,  *Oeiinne.  U15  Pi-6.c-mI  m^c  Cuncinn 
Aju]"  D6t)iTi ^tl,  b-6.n-t)]i^oi,  '^5U]" Li^^c  Lu^c]i-^ 

GoU  of  the  hundreds  of  exploits — till  was  slain 
Banbh  Sionna  (in  consequence)  of  that  (peace) 
under  (on)  the  plain  at  Teamhair  Luachra. 

12.  Aodh  was  (the)  name  to  (the)  son  of  Daire, 
till  Luichet  wounded  him  with  agility ;  since  (the) 
bold  son  of  Luaighne  wounded  (him)  Goll  was 
given  him  (as  a  name). 

13.  Cumhall  left  pregnant  his  wife  [i.e.]  Muir- 
eann,  and  she  bears  a  son,  and  she  gives  a  name 
to  him  [i.e.]  Deimne.  Fiacail  son  of  Cucheann 
and  Bodhmhall  the  Druidess,  and  [the]  Liath 
Luachra  come  to  visit  Muireann,  and  they  take 
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c]\^  *oo  -p-Mjet)  1Tliii]ine,  ocii-p  bei^nT)  teo  in 
m-6.c,  -M|A  ni]i  t-MTi  -^  niAC-M|i  -^  bee  A.icce. 
'Ptii'oif  Tntii]irie  l^  5^eoi|i  L^m-*oeiA5,  t.-^  -[n 
L^mp^ige  i-6.]AX)-6.m,  com  'oe-p'oe  in  ]a-6.*o,  pinn 
m-6.c  5^eoi]i. 

14.  Lijii*6  c|A-^  bo'o11m-^ll  octif  in  Li^c1i, 
ocuf  in  m^c  leo  1  i:oic|Aib  S1eibi  blA.t)m^. 
Ko  1i--Mbe'o  in  m>^c  -^n*o  pn  1  c^i*oe.  T)eiuhbi|i 
on,  -M|A  b^  b-im'OA  '^^\X^  cmIc-m|\  cinnefn^c, 
ocuf  t-^ecb  neimnech  nAim-oige,  octi]^  ]:eini*o 
feiAg^cb  -ppiclintifxscb  -co  t^ecjAit)  Lti^igne, 
ocuf  t)o  m-6.c>Mb  Tno]in^  |:o]i  ui  in  mic  pn, 
—  ocuf  Utilc-6.  mic  CuTnuiitL  tlo  -Ml-fec  i-6.]Atim 
in  'OA  b>6.n):ein*oi5  pn  pii  pe  p*o-6.  e  f^n 
'p^mt-M'6  pn. 

15.  Uic  ^  mAC-M|i  A  cint)  fe  m-bti-6.t)^n  i^|v 
pn  'o'pf  ^  mic,  xM]A  tDo  b-innp*o  v^  -^  beu  if 
in  m^x)  uc,  ocuf  -po  bxs  1i-ec-Mllem^cTno|An^ 
*oo. 

16.  Ci*o  c|A-6.cu,  -6.c|A-^cc  -^f  c,6.c  i:-6.-p-6.cb  1  n--6. 
cete,  CO  fiAinicc  foicjiib  Slebe  l3l-6vX)m-6< ;  fo- 

(away)  with  them  the  son,  for  his  mother  dared 
not  (risk)  him  to  be  with  her.  Muireann  marries 
wbth  Gleoir  of  the  red  hands,  [with]  king  of 
Lamhraighe  afterwards,  so  from  that  the  saying, 
Fionn  son  of  Gleoir. 

14.  lifeantime  Bodhmhall  and  [the]  Liath  and 
the  son  with  them,  go  into  the  wilds  of  Sliabh 
Bladhma.  The  son  was  reared  there  in  conceal- 
ment. Necessity,  indeed  (was  for  this),  for  (there) 
was  many  a  sturdy  strong-ribbed  fellow,  and 
venomous  hostile  warrior,  and  angry,  morose 
hero  of  (the)  warriors  of  Luaighne,  and  of  (the) 
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t)'ioriii|"tiit)e  tTltii|Arie,  ^jtif  bei]Ait)  teo  -^n  m^c, 
6^]\  nioji  tAiii  a.  triAC-M|\  e 'oo  beiu'  -mci.     p6- 

LAtripxMJe  1-6.|\  pn  :  gtijA  136  pn  C15  -mi  ^aat), 

14.  UjAAC  ueiT)  b6'6tri-6.ll  ^5^f  t/1-^u  -6.511]^ 
-6.n  in-6.c  xs  5-c61nT6e-6.cc  teo  -^  l3-i:A]"-6.c-Mb 
Sleibe  l^lA'6m-^.  X)o  li-oiLe^t)  -Mn  m-^c  -Min 
pn  -6.  b-pot-^c.  T)o  I31  eije-csn  50  t)einiin  6^]\ 
but)  iomx)^  gioll^  lAi*oi]A,  ue-Min-6.pn-6.c,  -6.511^ 
Ixsoc  niiiine^c  nArri-6.'o-6.c,  -^Jtif  p-Min  f^e-^|l5-^c 
•ooi^Ab  'oe  lx\ociAxMt)  Lu-Mjne,  -^Jtif  'oe  tri^c-Mb 
til6|\n-6.,  -^^tif  Utitc^  m-^c  Ctitri-Mtt  m-^|\  ah 
5-ce^1*on-^,  -m]a  ui  -6<n  iriic  pn.  51'6e-^'6,  tD'oit  -6.n 
•OA  b-Mn-i:einnit)e  pn  e  1j:^o^  -6.n  c-f^iri-Mt  pn 
te  -pe  ]:-6.'o-6.. 

15.  U15  -MTiAU-MjA  -6.  5-ce-^nn  fem-bti-6.'6-Mn 
1-6.]^  pn  t)'po]"  -^  mic,  6i|a  'oo  b-inn^e-^x)  t)!  e 
beic  -^nnf  -6.n  lon^x)  vix) :  -^^tif  bux!)  e^j-^b 
tei  m-6.c  Til6iinA  *66. 

16.  Ci-o  z]\i^ct,  t)'ei]Ai5  p  x^]"5-6sC  ):Af-6.c 
Ann    -6.    ceite,  50  |iAinic    p    jrA-p-MJe  Sleibe 

sons  of  Morna  on  design  of  {m  wait  for)  that 
son,  (hoi/)  and  Tulcha,  son  of  Cumhall  (likewise 
seeking"  to  destroy  him.)  However,  [they]  those 
two  heroines  reared  him  during  a  long  time  under 
{after)  that  manner. 

15.  His  mother  comes  at  (the)  head  {end)  of  six 
years  after  that  to  knowledge  of  {to  visit)  her  son, 
for  (it)  was  told  [to]  her  his  being  in  that  place 
{that  hewaSy  ^c,)^  and  there  was  fear  with  her  (the) 
son  of  Morna  for  him.  {She  feared  the  son  of 
Morna  on  his  account,) 

16.  What  narration  (is  needed  further) — 
she)   went   out   of   each    desert    into   its  fellow 
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geib  in  p^n-boiuh  ocii|"  in  m^c  i  n--6.  00*01^*0 
innci,  octi]"  coccb-MT)  p  ah  m-^c  1  n-A  b-uchc 
iA|i*o-Mn,  ocuf  omfAi^e  |^|aia  be,  ocuf  p  upom 

17.  Conit)  x^nt)  pn  t)o  noin  n^  -p^nnx^  ic 
tntii|in  im  -6.  m-6.c — 

Co*o-Mt  ]\e  fu-MiAri  -pAime,  [ocuf  ^]\  oile], 

18.  Uimn-6.|"  -6.n  injin  ceteb|iA*o  'oo  n^  b>^n- 
'pein'oe'otiib  ixs|\  pn,  ocu]"  Aube]ic  y\\w  nom 
5Abt)Ai|"  in  m^c  CO  rriA.'o  iri-|:eine'OA  e,  ocuy 
]AO]:oiAbAT)  in  mAcix^jApn  cii|\  b-6v  b-m-feljA.  e. 

19.  U-Mmc  in  m-^c  1  n-A.  -^entl|l  itn^cb  in 
A|\xMte  La  Ant),  octi|"  1*0  cont)Ai|\c  [in  p]\^y 
bAcbA  co]  n-A  tAcbAin  -|:o|\]"  in  boc.  Ua|v- 
Iaic  ti|Acbti|\  ]:t3icbib  ocuf  yio  uefCAi|A  a  pnn- 
ITAT)  octif  A  b-eue*0A  tDi,  CO  coctii|A  CAtn-nelb 
|:tji]i|\e,  octif  no  jAb-f  Am  1  Ajitim,  ocuf  ]\oy  cue 
leif  '00  cbtim  nA  pAn-boicbi.  Comt)  bi  pn 
cex)  fGAlg  pint). 

(from  one  to  the  other),  till"  (she)  readied  (the) 
wilds  of  Sliabh  Bladhma  :  (she)  found  the 
hunting-booth,  and  the  son  in  his  sleep  {asleep)  in 
it  {therein) ;  and  she  lifts  the  son  in  her  bosom 
afterwards,  and  (she)  gathers  him  to  her  {presses 
Mm  to  her  bosom),  and  she  heavy  {she  heing  pregnant) 
then  {at  the  time). 

17.  So  then  (she)  made  {composed)  the  {these) 
verses  caressing  [afeout]  her  son — 

^'  Sleep  with  (the)  slumber  of  pleasure,'^  et  re- 
liqua :  {qui  desunt). 

18.  The  daughter  {woman)  bids  farewell  to  the 
heroines  after  that,  and  speaks  with  them  {ash 
them)  would  they  not  take'  (charge  of)  the  son 
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btA'otnxN;  ]:ti-Mi\  p  An  p-^nn-boc  -6.511]^  -mt 
m-^c  'n-^  co'ol>6.*6  innci  :  -^Jtif  c65A.1t)  p  -mi 
m^c  ^n-^  h-ucc  ^^]\  pn,  -^guf  f  Aifgix)  p  lei  e, 

17.  Leif  pn  '00  |\irine  p  n-6.  ]i-Mnn  fo  -6.5 
muipne^cc  -^  mic — Co-o-mL  le  fU-MiAri  -pAtri, — 
Aguf  -Ml  0111*0  eile. 

18.  Ce1LeAbp-^f  -mi  be-Mi  tjo  11-6.  b-Mti- 
-peinrn'oili)  ia|i  pn,  Ajtif  t-6.b|ixs-p  teo  [.1.  p-^):- 
]1tl15e-^f*01ob]  -6.n  ng-^b-o-^oif  -^n  m-^cgo  m-b^t) 
1n-i^e1nne-^'6-^  e  :  '^5tlf  'oo  cociii5e-6v*6  -6.n  in^c 
i-cs]i  pn  5ti|\  -6vb  m-feitge  e. 

19.  U-<sinic  -6.n  m-6.c  'n-^  Aon-<s|A  -MriA^c  Ixn  eile 
-^nn,  -^Jitii^  tjo  conn-M|ic  -pe  A.n  p|l-^fl-^c-^  -^gtii^ 
-^^t-^c-Mn  -m|a  -6.n  toe.  IDo  ctii|A  -peujAcup  iput^, 
A^uj"  t^o  §e-6.]i|A  fe  -^  cLeicme  ^5111"  -^  b-eice- 
xN'OA  t)!,  50  |iAinic  cxMiri-neutt  -m|1]ai,  ^.511]"  "oo 
j^b  fe  1  i-6v]i  pn,  -^Jtif  "00  UI15  -pe  leif  1  cum 
n^  p-6.nn-boice.  ^u]\  ^h  1  pn  -^n  cent) 
f 0-6.15  ptin. 

(ho^)  till  lie  should  be  fit  for  the  Fiann  {of  age  fit 
to  take  rank  among  the  Fiann) ;  and  the  son  was 
reared  after  that  (by  them)  till  he  was  fit  for 
chase  {fitted  to  conduct  the  chase), 

19.  The  son  {Fionn)  came  in  his  oneship  (i.e. 
alone,  hy  himself)  forth  in  another  day  there  {a 
certain  day),  and  saw  the  duck  with  the  (young) 
ducks  upon  the  lake.  (He)  threw  a  cast  under  {at) 
them,  and  cut  her  feathers  and  her  wings  off  her  till 
there  came  a  death-trance  on  her  {so  that  she  died)  ; 
and  he  took  (her)  after,  and  (he)  brought  (her) 
with  him  unto  the  hunting-booth.  So  that  is  (the) 
first  chase  of  Fionn. 
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20.  Ltn-o-pum  L^  ^e]"  ce^ji'o^  1A]AC-Mn  yo]\ 
rechet)  mA.c  TDoiAnxs  ;  co  m-boi  yo  CpoccMb 
-6.CC11.       1ce  -^   n->6vnm^n'o>6.-p'oe,   puch  ocuf 

ocuf  Oilpe,  ocuf  tlogein. 


2  1.  U-Mmj  im  btjiLe  CM|iipm  -Mit)  pri,  co 
n-t)e]An-^  c-^^A^ixsch  'oe,  conit)  'oe  vo  g-MjAue^ 
t)eimiie  m-6.el  t)e. 

22.  bi  irogl-Mt)  -6.  L-Mgen  in  u-mi  pri  .1.  p^c- 
cxmI  m-6.c  Co'onxs  e-p'oe.  T)o  |v,6.t-6.'oiri  'P1>^cc-Mt 
1  pit)  5^1^^^  fOjlf  -Ml  -6.ef  ce-6<]i*o-M,  OCUf  ]\0 
m^pb  tiiti  -^cu  T)eimne  n-  -6.  -6.enii|i ;  biii  -ptim  -6.0 
Pi-^cc-mI  ir*-6.o  Co*6n-cs  ^^]\  pn  1  n-  -6.  U15,  -6.fep 
cinn  ti-M|ibeoit. 

23.  Uecc-MC  in  vi.  b-^n-):e1n'015  bu  ve^^y  co 
Cecil  'P1-^cb-^  mic  Cot)n-M,  yo]\  i|\m|i  13eimr.e, 
octij"  *oo  be|\-^|A  'ooib  e  ;  octi|"  *oo  be|A-MC  teo  -<s 
n-t)ef  be  i^|\u^m  cuy  in  inn-6.*o  cet)n^. 

24.  T)o  cbiiAiT)-]"om  La  -Mbe  -mit)  -^  -^erl-^p 

20.  He  went  with  folk  of  trade  {certain  artificers) 
afterwards  in  flight  (because)  of  (the)  sons  of 
^f  orna  ;  so  he  was  under  (about)  the  Crotta  ( Gailte, 
Galtees)  with  them  (in  concealment).  It  is 
(these  are)  their  names:  EutJbu-and-JB^ith  and 
Eegna  of  Magh  Feadha,  and  Teimle,  and  OJJjdo 
and  Ed^ein. 

21.  Blisters  came  over  him  there,  so  that  (there) 
was  made  of  him  a  bald-head  (or  one  affected  with 
cutaneous  disease),  so  from  that  Deimne  (the)  bald 
used  to  be  called  to  him.  \i^     If    l-  } 

22.  (There)  was  a  plunderer  in  Leinster  (at) 
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20.  Cti-M"6  ]^e  rti-Mlle  le  ^oy  cei]\*oe  eigm 
^^]^  pn  -m]i  ceice-6.'6,  m^]\  5e-6.lt  -Mp  iri-6.c>Mb 
TlloiAnx^  50  m-bi*6e-6.x)  ye  cimcioLt  Steibe  5- 
C]Aoc  rnA]\  ^on  leo.  1f  p^t)  ^  n-^nin-6.- 
nn-6.-fxsri  : — ptiu  ^jui^tltic  -^guf  Hegnx^  ITlAije 
pexs'OA,  -^Jtif  Ueiinle,   -csgu]^  Oilpe   ■^511]^  1ioi- 

56111. 

21.  Uxsinic  boljMJe  c^i]\i]^-fe^n  6.nn  pn, 
50  n-'oe-6.]An^*6  c-6.]\|\xsc  -66,  511]^  -6.b  6'n  ni*6  pn 
'oo  5-M|ici  t)  eimne  Tn-6vot  'oe. 

22.  t)o  bi  'pojl-xsi'oe  -^  L-Mje-Mi  -mi  c-6.n  pn, 
e-6.*6on,  p^^xsit  inxsc  C6*on-6.  eife-Mi.  X>o  caiaI-cs 
xNtin  pn  p^g^it  A  b-p 0-6-5 Aible  -m^a  x^n  ^oy 
cei^A-oe,  -6.511]"  '00  lii-^jAb  ]"e  1-6.T)  tiile  /scu  IDe- 
imrie  ^r\^  -6.on-6.jA :  "oo  bi  ]"e  -6.  5-coiiri'6e-6.cu  te 
PxS5Ait  m-6.c  Co'on-^  i-6.]a  pn  -6.nn  -6.  U15  -6.  ]^ei- 
1^01  nn  ytiAi|\. 

23.  tri5i'o  ^n  'o-i.b-Mn-yemm'oe  6  *6e-^]"  50  U15 
P1A5IA  mic  CoDn-^,  -6.i]A  i^pjAxM-o  t)eimne,  A511]" 
bei]\ceA]\  "ooib-e;  -6.511]"  bei]Aix)  teo  ^  n-'oe-^]" 
e,  i-6.]A  ym,  511]"  ^n  lon^x)  ceti'on-6.5  -6.nn  -6.  y^^h 
ye  ]Aoiiiie  pn. 

24.  T)o   cti-6.1'6  ]"e,  t-6.  eite,  'n-6.  -6.on-6.]\  Am-6.c 

that  time,  namely,  Fiagail  son  of  Codna  [was  he]. 
Then  Fiagail  chanced  (to  come)  in  Fiodh  Gaibhle 
upon  the  artificers,  and  slew  all  but  Deimne  in  his 
oneship  (alone) :  he  was  {remained)  with  Fiagail 
son  of  Codna  in  his  house  in  a  cold  marsh. 

23.  The  two  heroines  come  southward  to  (the) 
house  of  Fiagail,  son  of  Codna,  in  search  (of) 
Deimne,  and  he  is  given  to  them ;  and  they  take 
with  them  from  the  south  him,  afterwards,  to  the 
same  place  (as  before). 

24.  He  went  another  day  in  his  oneship  (alone) 
forth,  till  he  reached  (the)  plain  of  Life  (Liffey)^  to 
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-Mii^cli  CO  ]M^c1ic  tH^5  Liye  50  ^]\oile  t)un 
^nn,  CO  no|"  i^xncc-m-o  in  m-6.c|\-M*o  65  oc  irriAin 
tro]!  lj:^^che  in'ouine.  Uic-pum  com  Iti-o  no 
com  imAin  ].^iti-'ptim. 

25.  Uic  lAjA  n-xy  bA|iA.ch  ocu]"  "oo  bejixsu 
cech|A-Mme  1  n-  ^  xsj-mx)  ;  cicic  AjAi-p  -^  cpi-^n  1 
n-xs  -^5A1'o.  Cit)  c|\acu,  i-6.cri-6.5AC  tiile  1  n-  a 
Aj-MX)]  |:a  'oeoig,  ocii|"  'oo  bepex)-ftim  lech 
cttuclie  -pojAjiA  tiiti. 

26.  C^^h-^mm  ptij:o]\z?  ol  pAC.  t)eimne, 
ob  -pe.  Innip-o  in  mACjiAix)  X)^p]\  in  'otinAix)  in 
ni  pn.  TnAjAbAi-o-p-oe  e  mA*o  conctiicci,  m^f 
A  cuiTiAccAchi  e,  ob  -pe.  Hi  CAem]"Am-M|"  ni 
'OO,  ob  pAC  ;  cu^  Ab  t)eimne  a  Ainm.  Cin- 
'OAf  A  1i-ecco]"c,  ob  -pe.  TDACAem  cuccAch, 
pnt),  ob  pAC.  1f  Ainm  *oo  "Oemne  pnx)  Am- 
b^it)  pn,  ob  fe-fe^m.  Comt)  'oe  pn  A'obejAcif 
in  mACjAAit)  p\i-]"tim  pnn. 

27.  Uic-'piim  iA]i  n-A  bAijiecb  'oia  -pAigit), 
octif  btJix)  cuccti  1  n-  A  cbnichi  |:o  cepcAc  a 
lojigA  f Ai|A  An  Aen  fecc.     ImAfAipum  |:tiicib- 

another  (certain)  fortress  there  till  lie  saw  the 
[young]  youth  (of  the  place)  hurling  on  the  lawn 
of  the  fortress.  He  conies  to  exercise  or  to  huii 
with  them. 

25.  He  comes  after  {on)  the  morrow,  and  they 
send  a  fourth  (of  their  number)  in  his  face 
(against  him) :  they  come  again,  the  third  (of  their 
number  once  more)  against  him.  What  (need  of 
further)  discourse, — they  go  all  against  him  at 
last,  and  he  gives  (wins)  a  half  game  on  them  all. 

26.  What  name  is  on  thee  ?  said  they.  Deimne, 
said  he.     The  youths  tell  the  man  {owner)  of  the 
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go  ]iAinic  i^etTlAg  X^^ye  50  *oun    eile  -Min,  50 

/^5  loiriAin  -M]A  ]p-Muce   -mi  t)uin.     U15  ye  -6.5 
imi]iu  no  x^5  lorriAin  teo-^p-^n. 

25.  "C15  -pe  iAiAn--6.  mA|i-6.c,  -^gu-pbeijAix)  ce>^- 
C]i-6.rrix^ 'o'-o.  n->Mpe4>.tri  'n-6.  xsj-M-o  :  051*0  ^]\^y 
i^  'o-u|Ai-6.n    'n-6.    Aj^ix).      Ci*6    u]aacu,     X)'e^]\- 

.gexsT)-^]!  uite  'n^  -6.5^1*6  -pA^oeoij,  xsgii]"  bei]\i*6 
fe  te-6.c  cttuce  o|i]i-6.  tiite. 

26.  CxN  h--Mnm  -6.  CA  o]au  ?  a]i  p>6.t).  t)e- 
imne,  -csji  fe.  1nnifix)  xsn  m-6.qA-M'6  x)'  i^eA^p  -mi 
*ouin  -Mn  rut)  pn.  tn-6.|ib-M'6-fe  e,  inA  C15 
fe  -^jAif,  rriA  ca  -pe  -Min  bti]A  5-cutr1-6.cc,  -^]1  -pe. 
ill  i^eu'o-Mnuit)  nit)  -6.  t)etin-cs*6  teif,  .6.]a  p-6.t)  : 
5ti]A  -6.b  T)eimne  -6v  -Mnm.  Ci-^nnof  ^  zi^  ^ 
ctim-6.  ?  ^]\  fe.  tn-6.cAorri  t)eA5-ctimu.6.,  ponn, 
^]\  p^v.  1f  -Mnm  t)o  t)eiinne  pionn  -Miil-Mt) 
pn,  -6.p\  'peife-^n.  1f  tmne  pn,  t)o  5-M]iit)if 
4sn  mx^.c]A-Mt)  fionn  Leipfe-6.n. 

27.  U15  i^e  1.^p\  n-A  m-<s|\-6.c  t)'-6.  n-ionn'ptiit)e, 
^5^r  cn-Mt)  ctic-6v  -6vnn  -6.  5-0111100  :  t)0  ctii]AOx\- 
•D-6.|\    -^    lop\5-^  t)'ii]Actipi    -M]A  -cs  n-^oin-jpo-^cu. 


fortress  that  thing.  Kill  ye  him  if  he  comes 
(again)  if  ye  can,  said  he.  We  cannot  (do)  any- 
thing to  him,  said  they  :  Deimne  is  his  name. 
"What  manner  (is)  his  appearance  ?  said  he.  A 
fair,  shapely  lad,  said  they.  It  is  a  name  for 
Deimne  Fionn,  like  that  (Deimne  shall  he  called 
Fionn,  fair,  on  that  account),  said  he.  So  from  that 
the  youths  used  to  say  with  him  {name  him)  Fionn. 
27.  He  comes  (again)  after  the  morrow  (i.e.,  the 
next  day)  to  their  meeting  {to  them)^  and  went 
towards  them  in  their  game  :    they  aimed  their 
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pum,  octlf^|A-^^x]\M'o  moi\|XMp)\  -oib.  Lui-o 
ti-6.chib  ^  pichiAib  Slebe  l3l-6.t)m^. 

28.  Uic  i^]Atim  1  chmt)  |"eccmtiine  1-6.|\  pn, 
cuf  in  m-b-Mle  ce*on-6..  ^y  -mtiI-m-o  hj^zu\\  in 
m-^ciA-Mt)  ic  i^n-MTi  ]:o]if  in  toch  bi  1  n-  -6.  itx^jiia-^-o. 
S'penn/Mjic  in  m^cji-M-o  e-pum  imuechc  t)im- 
b^t)^  puti. 

29.  l/inji^o-pn  if  in  locb  ctlc-^  iA]ipn,  octif 
b-i'oi'o  nonbujA  t)ib  |:o'n  loch,  ocu]"  ceiu  -pem 
^-6.  Stixsb  bt-6.t)ni^  ^^]\  pn.  Ci-^  ]\o  hi.^v  in 
m-cscp-Mt),  ot  c-6.cb.  pinn,  ot  p-6.c;  con-csT) 
xs]"  pn  ]Ao  be-^n-CKt)  ^nn  e. 

30.  Uic-pum  pecc  -^nt)  c-6.]i  Sli-6vb  l3lxjxT)m-<s 
-Mn-6.ch,  ocuf  in  •0-6.  b-6.n-]:en'oi*o  1  m-Mlbe  y]uy  ; 
con-6.c-6.iA  -^lm-^  iin'oic]"ci|A  "o'^g-Mb  -6<lUii*o  ifo- 
|A-Mf  in  -ptebe. 

31.  tTlonti.6v|v  u|A-6., !  o]\  in  t)-^  -pen-ctiinn,  ni 
UIC  'oinn  -^futix)  neich  t)ib  -put)  -6.cc-Mnn.  Uic 
*oim-]"xs,  [ot  pnn]  octif  nic1i^i*o  |:o]A|\o,  ocuf 
-^l^u/bsit)  t)-<s   n--6.5   'oib,  ocuf  bei|\it)   beif  xn-^ 

staves  on  him  together.  S^e  aims  at  them,  and 
slaughters  (a  big  six)  seven  of  them.  (He)  went 
from  them  (then)  in  the  wilds  of  Sliabh  Bladhma. 

28.  (He)  comes,  indeed,  at  (the)  head  {end) 
of  a  week  after  that  to  the  same  place.  It  is  thus 
were  the  youths  (then  engaged) — swimming  on 
the  lake  (which)  was  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
youths  defy  him  (to)  come  to  swim  with  them. 

29.  He  plunges  in  the  lake  towards  them  after 
that,  and  (he)  drowns  nine  of  them  under  the 
lake,   and   goes  himself   under   (towards)  Sliabh 
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moiiAfei-pe-^ii  'oiob.     Cumx)  -pe  n^u^  -Min    pn 

28.  U15  yOy  vimo]\]\n,  js  g-ce^nn  ]"e^- 
cuiri-Mne  i^]i  pn  511]"  xsn  m-b^ite  ceu'on^. 
1]"  xstrit^i-o  x)o  bi'6exs*o^]A  -mi  m>6.c|i-M*6,  exs'oon, 
-6.5  i^riAtri  J^^]^  -mi  Log  t)o  bi  'n^  li)-^A]i]\^x). 
J^l^o^Ti tin  151*0  -^n  m^c]A-M'6  ei]"e^n  ce-^cc  ^5 
pi  ^111  ni-6.]A  6<on  teo. 

29.  Lin^i-o  ]^e  -Min]^  ^n  toe  cuca.  i^]a  pii, 
-^5l1]^  bAi'oiT)  ^^e  n^onbxN]\  -oiob  ]:^'ri  toe,  -^Jtif 
cei*6  i^e  yew  50  Sti-6.t)  btAX)mx\  i-6.]a  pn.     Ci^ 

^h-e  t)o  bAit)  ^n  m-^ejixMX)  ?  -^^a  oac.  pionn,  6<]\ 
p^x)  X)'  f:-6.n  beo.  tli-6.]A  |^o,  -^f  pn  t)o  te-^n  ^n 
c--Mnm  ponn  x)e, 

30.  U15  ]^e  u]AAC  rA]ASti^b  l3t^'6m-6.  ^m^c, 
-6.511  f  >Mi  *0A  b-Mn-]peinni*6e  -^  tn-Mtte  tei]^:  50 
b-'|:Ae-6.*o-6.|A  e-^tc>^  ]^Ai\-tt3ctTiA]A  'o'p^.'o-Mb 
-6.ttu^*o'i:Af-6.c -6.n  u-]^teibe. 

31.  111  o  r\u^]\  r]\i^  !  ^]\  An  t)a  fe^n-'oiiine,  ni 
C15  tinn  -6.on  cexsnn  'oiob  yuv  vy6<ycu^^x) 
AjAinn.  U15  tiom-|^i^,  6^]\  pionn,  -6.511^  '[aici'o 
l^e  o]\]\^j  ^^^y  y^f^tiijit)  *6^  p^-o  T)iob,  Aju]^ 

Bladhma  after  that.  Who  drowned  the  youths  ? 
said  all.  Fionn,  said  they  (who  survived.)  So 
from  that  (the  name)  Fionn  followed  him. 

30.  He  came  a  time  then  over  Sliabh  Eladhma 
out,  and  the  two  heroines  in  company  with  him  : 
they  saw  a  very  nimble  drove  of  wild  deer  \_or 
colas']  (of  the)  forest  of  the  mountain. 

31.  My  woe  indeed  !  {or  alas  I)  said  the  two  old 
people  [women),  it  comes  not  oi{with)  us  {we ca?mot) 
retain  one  of  these  yonder  with  us.  It  comes  of 
{with)  myself,  (/  can)  said  Fionn,  and  (he)  runs  on 
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p-Min-boicli.  T)o  jni-pum  felj  co  griAc^ch 
X)6ib  ^6^]\  y    . 

32.  6i]\i*6  btiAin  yeyz^y  a  gilt/s,  o|i  n-6<  b^n- 
fen 6*0-6.  fpif,  -M^A  -6.U-MU  mic  tTI6]in-6s  yoy  -mciII 
t)o  m-^|\bu-^. 

33.  T)o  ttii*o-ptim  n--^  -^en-^|l  tl-^*01b  co 
jM-^chc  Loch  Lein  oy  \,\^J^ch6<^y,  cuy 
jCstcmy  xs  -Mn]"-Mne  ^c  jAig  Denc|\>MJe  -mto 
pn  ;  ni  yo  y\.omV'y\m  ^y  in  inri-^t)  pn  he,  -6.ee 
een,6.,  ni  bui  ^y  in  |Ae  pn  f elg-MjAe  a  1nn]"-^ml-^. 

34.  1f  Atril-MX)  -6.]"be|Acin  -pi  pM|^ :  'oi-6.]:Aee- 
b-^x)  Ctimtitt  m-6.e,  ot  ye,  X)6^y  b-6.c  jao  bo 
x:uy6<  e  ;  -6.CU  cen-6.,  ni  eu-^b-Mnti^A-ne  m6.e  X)' 
]:^eebxsib  X)o  Aebc  Utitc-6.  m-6.c  Cum-Mtt,  oeu]^ 
-6.cA  pn  -6.0  -pi  Abb-^n  in  -Mrij^-Mne. 

35.  Ceteb|A-M'6-pm  i^on  yS  ^6<y  ym,  ocviy  cec 
ti^ix)  00  C^i]ib]Ai5e  (.1.  C1-^]^]A-M5e  1  n*oiii), 
octif  -^cntl15  ie  in  y^^  pn  -6.  n--Mn]^-Mne.  Uie 
in  -pi  i-6.]itim  -^e  pt)eett^cc  in  -^|\-6.1te  16.  Ue- 
coi-pji-o-pm  t-6.i|"  ocvy  hey^x)  yecr  ebtiie1ii 
'01^15  -6.]\-Mbe. 

them,  and  retains  two  deer  of  them,  and  brings 
them,  with  him  to  his  hunting-booth.  He  used  to 
make  chase  constantly  for  them  after  that. 

32.  Go  from  us  henceforth,  0  youth,  said  the 
heroines  with  {to)  him  ;  for  the  sons  of  Morna 
are  on  watch  (for)  thy  killing,  {to  kill  thee), 

33.  He  went  in  his  oneship  {alone)  from  them 
till  (he)  reached  Loch  Lein,  over  Luachair, 
till  he  gave  up  {hired)  his  (military)  services  to 
(the)  King  of  Beanntraighe  then  :  they  surnamed 
him  not  in  that  place,  howbeit  (there)  was  not  in 
that  time  a  hunter  of  his  like  {his  equal). 
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beijAit)  -pe  lei]"  ix^t)  *oV  p^nn-boic.     *Oo  jni- 
•6e-^•6  ye  fe-6.15  50  gnAu^c  •061b  ia]i  pn. 

32.  6-i|Ai5  ti-MTin  i:e-6.]^-6.,  ^  jioll-^,  -6.|i  n-6. 
bMn-yemni-oe  teif,  6i]a  uait)  imc  til6]\nA  -m|i 
CI  '00  tT^-^|\bc-^. 

33.  IDo  cti-M-o  ]"e  'n^  ^oriAji  l1A.c-^  50|i^inic 
]^e  Log  Lein,  6y  Lti^cxM^A,  jtqA  -6.uctiiiA  ^^e 
^  Ariif-Mne  ^5  -pij  tie-MinqA-MJe  -6.nn  pn  : 
riio|A  ftoinn  p-6.x)  e  xsnri]"  -6.n  ion-M)  pn,  -6.ee 
ce-6.rixs,  HI  ji-Mb  -6<nnf  -mi  4).m  pn  -pe^tg-MiAc  xs 
lornifAtrit-^. 

34.  1]"  -MriL^i*©  ]^o  *oei]A  -mi  jaij  tei]":  X)i. 
h-yi^'^h^i)  Cuiri^ll  in  AC,  a|\  -pe,  -oaja  tiom  jtij^ 
Ab  cufA  e,  Acc  ce-MiA,  ni  ciiAtAmA]A-ne  rriAO 
TD'^AjbAit  t)©,  Acu  UtitcA  rriAO  Ci^tii-Mtt,  -^^S^f 
CA  ^^eifeAti  Ag  ]Ai j  Atb-Min  a  n-Mri|"-Miie. 

35.  CeileAb]AA]"  ponn  'oo^n  ^iij  ia]\  pn, 
Aju]"  ueTo  ]"e  11  AIT)  50  CAi^^bpije,  eAX)on 
CiAi\]\iii'6e  A  ti-'om,  A511]"  ]:AnAix)  -pe  aj  An  jMJ 
pn  A  n-ATri]^Aine.  U15  An  ^Mg  ia|i  pn  A5 
pcceAtbAcc  La  eigm.  Iinpii'6  -pe  \.e^y  -^Stif 
beipi  -pe  j^eAcc  5-cttiicce  *oiai5  a  n-*oiAi5. 

34.  It  is  thus  says  the  king  to  him  :  if  Cumhall 
(had)  left  a  son,  quoth  he,  it  seems  with  thee  {me) 
(methinks)  thou  shouldst  be  he ;  but,  howbeit,  wo 
heard  not  a  son  to  leave  by  him  (that  he  left  a  son)^ 
but  Tulcha,  son  of  Cumhall,  and  that  (son)  is  with 
(the)  king  of  Scotland  in  (military)  service. 

35.  He  {Fiomi)  bids  farewell  to  the  king  after 
that,  and  goes  from  him  to  Cairbrighe  (i.e.,  Ciar- 
raighe  [^Kerry']  to-day  [noiv']),  and  abides  with  that 
king  in  (military)  service.  The  king  comes  after- 
wards a  chess-playing  a  certain  day.  He  plays  with 
him  and  wins  seven  games  after  each  other. 
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36.  Ci>6.  ciif ^  ?  ol  in  -pi.  tn^c  -Muhij  *oo 
l/d^ignib  Uem]A^c1i,  ol  -pe.  Ace,  ol  in  pi ; 
-6.CC  If  zu  in  m^c  ]\oy  cue  tTltiipine'oo  Ctim-6.ll, 
oeuf  n-6.  bi  -ptinn  ni  if  p>6<,  n^^A  uc  m^pbcxs^A 
^o]\  m'eneeh-fxs. 

37.  Ltut) -^f  1-^]A  pn  eo  Cijiillin*o  [6  Cti-Mi^c], 
eo  cec  Loc-Mn  ):1-mu  gobxsnn  :  ingiri  -po  c-6.em 
l-Mf-p*oe  .1.  C|Atiiuhne  ^  li--Mnm  :  -6.*on-M5  p 
5]iA*o  'oo'n  51II-6.. 

38.  T)o  be|^-'p-^  m'lnjin  'ouiu,  ol  in  job^, 
cm  CO  ]:ec-^|A   cixs  uti.  p^i^oij^  in   ingin   leif  in 

glll^  1-6.]AC-Mri. 

39.  t)en^  fleg^  *o^m,  ol  m  gill^  |iif  in 
n -50b Ann.  X)o  gni  t)in  Loc1i-6.n  *oi  fleij  'oo 
Cele^bpv-Mt)  X)^r\   t)o  Loc-^n  octi-p  liiit)  |ieime. 

40.  A  mic,  Aji  t>oc-6.n,  n^  b-eijig  1|"  in  flije 
]:op\|"  >6.  m-bi  -^n  muc  'oixy  n--6.b  -Mnm  in  l3eo ; 
^Y  p  -po  jTxS'p-Mt)  meot)on  tTiumun. 

41.  Ocuf  If  fe*6  cf  A.  '00  fxsl-6.  'oo'n  51ll-^ 
*otil  foff  in  flije  fo-p  m-bi  in  mtic.  A^on-Mg 
in    tnuc    ctuce    ^^]\   pn.      "Pocei|i*o-pm    t^nxs 

36.  Who  (art)  thou  ?  quoth  the  king.  Son  of 
a  peasant  of  (the)  Luaighni  of  Teamhair,  says  he. 
Not  so,  said  the  king ;  but  thou  art  the  son  whom 
Muireann  bore  to  Cumhall,  and  be  (stay)  not  here 
longer,  that  (thou)  mayest  not  be  slain  (whilst 
trusting)  on  my  hospitality. 

37.  (Fionn)  went  out  after  that  to  Cuillean  [0 
g-Ouanach]  to  (the)  house  of  Loehan,  a  chief -smith: 
(there  was)  an  exceeding- beautiful  daughter  with 
him:  i.e.,  Cruithne,  her  name :  she  gave  love  to 
the  youth. 

38.  I  will  give  my  daughter  to  thee,  says  the 
smith,  though  I  know  not  who  thou  (art).  The 
daughter  then  marries  with  the  youth. 
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36.  Ci^  cti]^-6.?  A]\  -Ml  ]\^^,  tllxsc  -MU15  "oe 
Lu-MJnili)  n^s  tJe-MhjAxsc,  -6.|a  -pe.  Hi  h-e-^t),  a]a 
-^n  pig  ;   -6.CC  ^y  cu  xsn  tn^c  -ptig  Tntii|\e-6.nn  'oo 

n-6.c  mtii]Apt)e  cu  -M]\  in'eine-<Nc-f^. 

37.  Cti^i*6  ponn  -^]^  i^p  pn  50  Cmlle-Min 
[11  xs  5-Ciixi.n-6.c],  50  C15  L0C-M11  ^rt^ic-job^  :  h\ 
in^e-^n  i\6-c^orh  -Mge-fe^n,  C]Aiiicne  -6.  h'-Mnm  : 
ctig  p  5]\x5'6x)o'n  gioil^,  e^-oon  t)'ponTi. 

38.  t)ex^]1]:-^x)-f-^  in'in je^n  'omu-fe,  -^|\  -mi 
jobxs,  51*6  ni  i:e-6.t)-6.ii  me  ci^  cu.  pof-MX)  -mi 
inje-Mi  teif  -mi  ngiollx^  i-6.]i  pn. 

39.  13etin  -pLe-^5x^  'o-mti,  -^p  -6.n  jioll^  leif 
-Ml  ngob-Mnn.  5^^"^  Loc-mi  '6a  fteij  x)6  ^nn 
pn.  Ceile-^bi^-^f  ponn  -Min  pn  'oo  Loc-mi 
-^5tlf  cti-M*6  ye  |AoiTrie. 

40.  A  iriic,  -6.]i  Locxsn,  ha  ti-eijAig  -Minf  An 
c-fbje  Ai|A  A  m-bi*6  An  tritic  *o'a  n-Ab  Ainm 
An  Deo  :  ^y  p  t)']pAftii5  THeA'oon-ltltjrriA. 

41.  Agiir  if  eA*©  cjAA  '00  cajaIuij  "oo'n 
510IIA  'out  Ai]i  An  ftije  Aip  A  m-bi*6 
An     tiitic.         X)^ei|\i5    An     tritic     ctuje     ia|i 

39.  Make  spears  for  me,  said  the  youth  to  the 
smith.  Lochan  made  then  two  spears  for  him. 
(Fionn)  takes  leave  then  of  Lochan,  and  went 
before  him  {^oes  Ms  way), 

40.  0  son,  said  Lochan,  go  not  in  the  way  on 
which  is  (usually  to  be  seen)  the  pig  to  which  is 
name  {which  is  called)  Beo  {the  Living) ;  it  is  she 
devastated  (all)  middle  Munster. 

41.  But  it  is  it,  just,  that  happened  to  the  youth 
(to)  go  on  the  way  on  (which)  was  the  pig.  The 
pig  after  that  went  towards  him  {made  at  him). 
He  put  {made)  then  a  cast  of  his  spear  on  her,  so 
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upcu]^  T)!  fLeij  'ptiip]\i,   CO  ]\o  Lui-o   cpiue,  co 
\\uy  1(:^cc^^h  cen  -Mimtiin. 

42.  bei^MT)-  ptim  'on^  cenn  n-6.  mtuce  tei|" 
•oon  gob-Mnn  -^  coibche  -<s  inline.  1]^  'oe  pn 
-6.C-6.  Sti-^b  mtiice  -cs  ITIiim-Mnn. 

43.  T)o  tiJit)  in  51II-6.  |ioime  1-^|\  pn  1  Con- 
n-6.cu-6vib,  'o'i-6.]A|A-M'o  CiAirn-Mti  tnic  U|Aenm6i|\. 

44.  Atri-Mt  ]\o  bui  i:o|A  ^  yex)  co  cvi-6.t^i*o 
gut  ri-6.  b-en  mriA.  Ltiit)  ^t-m  co  ^--^cc-^  in 
mn-6.1,  octif  b^.  X)e]\^  fobxs  cecb  ]\e  -peer,  octif 
bxN  ]^ceic  fot-^  in  |:e-6.chc  xMle,  co  mb-cs  'oe|i5 
-6.  bet. 

45.  1f-6sU  bet  'oepg,  -^  ben,  ol  fe.  Ar^ 
*oeit:bi|\  ocurnT'ot  p  ;  m'oen  m-6.c  'oo  m4siib-6.'6 
•o'oen  ixsec  ]:o]i-5|\-mit)-6s  m6|i  'oo  -p-i.t-^  cticctim. 
C1-6.  -Mnm  X)o  ttiic,  ob  -j^e.  5bon'o-6.  -6.  -Mnm, 
ob  p. 

46.  [1f  "oe  ACxs  Acb  n-5l-oi^'o^  octi-p  U6c-^|^ 
n- S^orro-^    ^o|a  tTI-^enmtiig,   octif  if   6'n  beb 

(that  it)  went  through,  her,  so  (that  he)  left  her 
without  life. 

42.  He  brings  then  (the)  head  of  the  pig  with 
him  to  the  smith,  in  {as)  dower  of  his  daughter. 
It  is  from  that  is  (called)  the  pig's  mountain  in 
Munster. 

43.  The  youth  went  before  him  {forward)  after 
that  into  Connacht,  to  seek  Crimall,  son  of  Treun- 
mor  (his  father's  brother). 

44.  80  (he)  was  on  his  road  till  (he)  heard  (the) 
cry  of  [the]  one  woman.  He  goes  towards  her  till 
he  saw  the  woman,  and  (there)  were  tears  of  blood 
every  [with]  time  {at  one  time),  and  (there)  was  a 
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pn.     130   CI15  i^e    tijAcuiA  X)'^  f^^ig  tii|^|ii,  t)o 
cti>Mt)  t]\^t^y  gup  f^Ag  fe  1  g^n  xsn^m. 

42.  t)ei]A  fe  ce^nn  n-6.  mtiice  -mi  u>6.n  pn 
leif  'oo'n  gobxMnn,  mxS|\  fpjie  'o'xs  mjin.  1]- 
•oe  pn  -6.  CA  Sli-6.b-n-6.-in nice  -6.  TTIuiri-Mii  -mja 
ri--6.  JM-fim. 

43.  T)o  cu-Mt)  -Ml  giolt^  poiirie  ia]i  pn  -6. 
g-Conn^cu  "o'l-^iAii-Mt)  Ct\imAill  mic  U^ieun- 
Tri6i|\,  e-6.'6on,  'oe-^^Ab|\-^c-M|A  -o.  -Mi:-6.]i. 

44.  Airixsit'oo  bi  feAi]i  -^flijego  g-cn-^l^it) 
f e  5111  Avon-ninA.  Uiu^ll  f e  ni-piM  50  b-fx^cxM-o 
f  e  -Ml  be-Mi,  -6.511^  "00  bi  'oeojA^  ]:ot-6.  5-6.C  ]\e 
]:e-^cc,  ^^uy  X)o  bi  fgeiu  ]:ol-6s  |:e-6.cc  eile,  50 
|A-Mb -6.  bent 'oe-6.|A5. 

45.  ^y  betil-'6e-6.]A5  -6.  z^  cti,  -^  be-Mi,  ^]\  ye. 
Ua  eige-Mi  o|iin,  -6]a  p  ; — m'-6.ori  Tri-6.c  X)o  m^y- 
b-^t)  te  1-6.00  ti|\-5|\Arix)-6.  m6]i  *oo  cA]At-^ 
ce^cc  cug-MTi.  C-6.t)  e  -Mum  X)o  iriic?  -6v|i  'pe. 
5torl*o-^  -6.  -Mum,  -6.|i  p. 

46.  [1]^  ve  -6.  CA  -Ac  S^^^*^-^  -^S^r  ^ocA|\ 
5ton*o-6>      -MjA    Th-6.orim-6.5    -m]i    n--6.   ng-Mpm ; 

vomiting  of  blood  the  other  time  (i.e.,  everi/  second 
turn) J  till  her  mouth  was  red. 

45.  Thou  art  red-mouthed,  0  woman,  says  he. 
There  is  a  cause  with  me  (for  it),  says  she ;  my 
one  son  to  be  slain  (i.e.,  that  my  only  son  was  slain) 
by  a  very-large  hideous  warrior  who  happened  (to 
come)  towards  me.  What  (was  the)  name  of  thy 
son  ?  said  he.  Grlonda  (was)  his  name,  said 
she. 

46.  [It  is  from  him  are  (called)  Glonda's  ford 
and  Glonda's  causeway  on  Maonmhagh ;  and  it 
is  from  that  red  mouth  is  (called)  Ford  of  rod- 
mouth  from  that  (time)  forth  {ever  since)  ] 


•oeiiA^i    V^    ^  ^-^  ^^^  m-bel  'oeipgi    6  pn    i 
le]. 

47.  Liii*o  'oin  ptTO  in  'oejM'o  in  l^ic1i,  ocu]" 
):e]A-MU  comlonn  ociif  *oo  |:uic  Lm|^  e.  1]^  -6.Tn- 
l-MT)  irnojiiAii  bill  pn,  ocuf  co]A|A-bol5  n-6.  fet) 
-M51  .1.  feoi*o  Ctiintiilb.  1f  e  'oin  'oo  ^Aocb-MjA 
A^nn  pn  .1.  Li-csu  Lti-6.c]A-^,  if  e  ce*o  511111  CurrmbL 
1  c-^c11  Cr)1Jlcl^-^. 

48.  Uei-o  1  Corin-6.cu-Mb  ^6^]\  pri,  ocu]"  1:-^5e1b 
C]iim-6.bbin  >^-perl61p  ^  n-*oiu'h|\eib  c-Mtte  -mi-o, 
ocu]^ '0]Aem  'oo 'n  -pein-ireiriri  m-Mtbe  fpip  ociif 
If  i-6.*o  pn  '00  gni  -petg^  tjo. 

49.  Uocb-MX)  in  co|\|A-bot5  iDin  *oo  ocuf 
-6.Cfec  xN  fceb^  6  ui3f  co  'oei|\e,  ocuf  -csiri-Mt 
\\o  m-6.|\b  fe]\  n-6.  yev. 

50.  Ce1leb|lx^.1'6  pnn  t)o  C]A1m-^tl,  octif  ItHT) 
r\oime  'oYogb^nn  eicp  co  pnnecef  ]ao  bqi  fof 
Doinn.  t1i|A  bxsm  timoffo  beicb  -6.  n-Cfinn 
cen-^  no  co  n-*oecb-MX)  pe  pbit)ecc,  a|a  e-^gt-^ 
m-6.c  tli]i5|\inn  ocuf  m-6.c  TnojAn^. 

47.  Fionn  then  went  in  (the)  wake  of  the 
warrior,  and  they  give  combat,  and  he  fell  by  him 
(Fionn).  It  is  thus,  moreover,  was  (he)  [that], 
(this  is  the  way  he  was),  and  (having)  a  round- 
bag  of  jewels  with  him,  i.e.  (the  bag  of)  Cumhall's 
jewels.  [It  is  he]  (the)  person  who  was  killed 
there,  i.e.,  Liath  Luachra  ;  it  is  he  first  wounded 
Cumhall  in  (the)  battle  of  Cnucha. 

48.  (Fionn)  goes  into  Connacht  after  that,  and 
finds  Crimall  (in  his)  old  man  in  a  hermitage  of  a 
wood  there,  and  a  company  of  the  old  Fiann 
along  with  him,  and  it  is  they  who  used  to  make 
chases  ((/o  a  hunting)  for  him. 
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"^B^r  T  ^'^  in-beut  'oe-6.]\5  pn  ^  ua  <Xc-mi- 
t)eit-*6ei]i5  6  fin  -6.  leic.] 

47.  Cu^it)  ponn  /s  n-'oi-Mg  -mi  Iaoic  -6.nn 
pn,  -^guf  bei|Ai*o  coTiil-Min,  Ajiif  'oo  ctiic]^e  te 
fionn.  1]"  xsriit^ix)  pn,  iimo]^]\o,  'oo  bi  fei]^e-Mi, 
-^B^r  co]A]A-l3ol5  n^  yeov  -Mge,  exsx)on,  i^eoix) 
CuTTi-Mtt.  1]^  -|^e  -foy  X)o  T:]\Csy^]\^x)  -Min  pn,  -mi 
ce  j;oin    013111^11    -m]\  'o-uu]"  -^  5-C-6.U   Cnucxs 

.1.  Ll^C  Ltl-6.C|l^. 

48.  Ueit)  ponn  xs  g-Conn^cu  1-^]1  pn,  -^guf 
geib  -pe  C]A1m-^ll  'n-^  feAnoijA  -6.  n-t)iu|AeAb 
coitte  ^r\n,  ^^\^y  vye^m  ven  c-^^e-Mi-peinn 
A  m.Mlle  leip  -6.511^  if  p^X)  fin  'oo  jni-oe^x) 
f  e-^l5-^  '66. 

49.  Uii5M*6  f e  -6.n  coff-bolg  *o6  -6<nn  pn, 
-6511^  innip*6  ye  -^  fcetil-<N  6  ct3f  50  x)eif e, 
-^guf  -mti-mI  '00  Tii-6.fb  ye  ye^^y  n.^  yeox), 

50.  S^^-^r  Ponn  ce-6.*o  te  Cf  im>6.lt,  -^g^f 
ctiAi'6  |\oinie  'o'f65'Ltiim  eigfe  50  pnneigexs]* 
•00  bi  -Mji  An  m-Doinn.  tliof  tAtri  fe,  tunoffo,  ^ 
beic  -6.  n-6-ifinn  ce^n^N  4^  n-Aiu  -mja  biu,  no 
50  n-'oe-^c-M*6  f  e  te  pli'6e-6.cc  ["o'f  651111111,]  ^^y 
e^^-^t^  m^c  tlif5finn  -^gtif  rn^c  1T)6fn-6.. 

49.  He  gives  the  round-bag  then  to  him,  and 
relates  his  stories  (news)  from  beginning  to  end — 
and  thus  (hoiv)  (he)  killed  the  man  of  the  jewels 
{Mm  tvho  had  the  Jewels), 

50.  Fionn  takes  leave  of  Crimall,  and  went 
before  him  {forward)  to  learn  literature  with 
Finneigeas,  who  was  (dwelling)  on  (the)  Boinn. 
(He)  dared  not  even  be  in  Eire  anywhere  until  he 
went  with  (i.e.,  to  learn  the  art  of)  poetry,  for  fear 
(of  the)  sons  of  Uirgreann,  and  (the)  sons 
of  Morna. 
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51.  Sec1icm-bliA.*6nAX)o  pnnecif  piiboinn 
oc  Ujin-Mge  i-6.ch  Linne  1^eic;  ^^]\  X)0  btii  -^ 
c-M]A]in5i|ie  "00  eo  peic  *oo  uoiti-mIu,  ocuy  cen 
HI   n-6.  -Mnpj^  iui]i  i-^-ptim. 

52.  Pjiich  in  m-bn^t)xsn,  ocuf  ]\o  b-eiAb^'o 
•00  13eimne  tJmo|A]io  in  b]i^'0-6.n  *oo  -ptiine,  ocuf 
-6.fbeiic  x^n  pie  piif  cen  ni  'oo'n  bp-^'o-Mi  "oo 
com-Mtc.  X)o  bejAC  in  51tt-^  'oo  -6.n  b|\>6.*o-6.n 
ix^|i  n^  -ptiine. 

53.  1n  A|i  uomlif  ni  'oo'n  b]AA'o-6.n,  -^  51lt-^, 
ot  in  pte.  tliuo,  ot  in  gibb-^,  ^cz  mo  6]\X)U 
x>o  loi^xef,  ocuf  t)o  lA-^t)^^  im  beotti  1-^11c-Mn. 
C1-6.  b--Mnm  pi  o]ic-f  A.,  xs  gitb-^,  ob  ye.  T)eimne, 
ob  in  jibbA.  pnn  'oo  -Mnm,  ob  -pe,  a  gibb-cs, 
ocuf  i-p  'ouic  cucx^t)  in  b|\-6s*ox^n  131^  com4>.ibu, 
ocuf  If  cu  in  pinx)  co  p|A. 

54.  Uoimbit)  in  jibbxs  in  b|A-^T)A.n  iA|ArA.in. 
1f  pn  c|\-6.  '00  ]i>6.u  in  p]"  X)o  pinn  .1.  -6.n  c-^n 
•00   he]\ex)  ^  o|i'o-Mn  1  n--cs  beobu,  (ocuf  noc-^n 

51.  ^even  years  (had  been  passed)  by  Finn- 
eigeas'^on  (the)  Boinn,  watebing  (for  tbe)  salmon 
of  (the)  pool  of  Feic ;  for  it  was  in  propbecy  to 
him  (the)  salmon  of  Feic  to  eat,  and  without  a 
thing  in  his  ignorance  at  all  {that  he  should  know 
everything)  then. 

52.  The  salmon  was  found  (caught)  and  (it)  was 
assigned  to  Deimne  moreover  the  salmon  to  bake 
(or  roast) f  and  the  poet  said  to  him  without  (not)  a 
thing  {portion)  of  the  salmon  to  eat  {that  he  should 
eat  none  of  it).  The  youth  brought  to  him  the 
salmon  after  [its]  cooking.  . 

53.  Didst  thou  eat  a  thing  {ani/  part)  of  the 
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J^e^y  xsi|A  <^n  m-Doinn,  -6.5  uiAntiije  -m^a  bjixN-oxsri 
Linne-peic:  6^]\  X)o  h\  ye  a  x)-UAi]An5i]Ae  vo 
b]\^*OAn  Pei^  '00  com-Mtc,  aju]"  j-mi  ni*6  -m]a 
bic  ^  beic  'n'^  -Mnbpof  -m]a  ix^]a  pn. 

52.  Ppic  -Ml  b^i^'OAn,  -6.5111^  "oo  h-op'ouijeAX) 
•00  T)eimne  iiino]A]Ao  -mt  b]\x\*oin  'o'yiiine-6.*6, 
^^x^y  'oiib-M]\c  -^n  pbe  bei]"  g^n  ni*6  "oe'n 
biAxN-o^n  vo  coin-Mlc.  U115  -csn  510II-6.  -mi 
b]AA*OAn  "oo  iA|i  n--6v  i^iiine-6.'6. 

53.  Ay  uomb-M]"  ni'6  'oe'n  b]A-6.'0An,  -^ 
51otb-^  ?  ^y  >Mi  pie.  Hioja  tomX^^y,  ^y  -mi 
51obt-^,  Acc  t)©  loi]"5e-6.|^  m'oiAX)©^,  ^^^y  'oo 
cu1|Ae-^f  -Mil'  bent  i-6.|a  pn  1.  C-^  1i--Miiin 
-6v  uxs  o|\u-|"-^,  -6.  jiotl^?  -6.]A  ye.  IDeimne, 
^V  '^^  51oll-^.  ponn  'oVinm,  -6.]a  ye,  -^  jiobl^, 
-^B^f  T  'otiic--pe  ctl5-^'6  -mi  b|A>MD-<Nn  v'^ 
com-Mbu,  -^gtif  if  uufxs  -6.n  ponn  50  po|A. 

54.  Uoml^i^  -6.n  jiolb^  -^n  biA-^x)^!!  ia|a  pn. 
1f  -pe  pn,  c|AA,  vo  y^T>  ^n  pof  'o'ponn, 
e^'oon  -6.n  c-6.n  tDo  beijAe^-o  ^^e  -^  ojA-oog  -6.nn  -6. 

salmon,  0  youth?  says  the  poet.  No — says  the 
youth ;  but  my  thumb  I  burned,  and  I  put  (it)  in 
my  mouth  after  that.  What  name  is  on  thee,  0 
youth  ?  says  he.  Deimne,  says  the  youth.  Fionn 
(fair)  (is)  thy  name,  says  he,  0  youth,  and  it  is 
to  thee  (it)  was  given  (appointed)  (in  prophecy) 
the  salmon  to  eat  (and  not  to  me),  and  it  is  thou 
( who  art)  the  Fionn  trul3^ 

54.  The  youth  eats  the  salmon  afterwards.  It 
is  that,  by-the-way,  that  brought  the  knowledge 
to  Fionn,  i.e.,  the  time  he  used  to  bear  (put)  his 
thumb  in  his  mouth,  (and  not  through  Teinm- 
laogha)  ;  and  the  thing  which  was  {used  to  he)  in  his 
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55.  tlo    jTojUiiin-ptim  in   c]\ei*o  *oe  nemui- 

5iti|r  phx)    .1.   Ueirim  'LAe5-^   ocuf  1mti|"  -pop  ~ 

Oj^n^,   ocuf  T)icex)tit. 'oicenn-Mb.    1f  An*o -pin 
X)o  jioine  pnn  in  t^ij  p  oc  ^oiri-6.'o  xs  eicp  : 

56.  CeucemxMn    c^in    ]\ee  !    ]\o   y^^]\    -^nt)  ^;;^^  3  ^ 

cucliu  ! 
C-6.n-Mcltiin  1^1*0  lAin,  *oi-Mn-beic1i  L-m5>m5 

Ann. 
S-^t^it)  c-6.1  ciAtixMX)  'oe^n,  if  pcen  f-MTi  'pAijA 
tltiix)i5  pne  fi|A :  b|Atiinne  ce]ib  c-Mtt  cp-Mb, 

Ce4>.|\btii'o  -p-MTi  -pu-Mlt  -ppticli,  fAigit)  S'P'^'S 

lti-<su1i  linn, 
Le-6.CMt)  |:olui:o*o-^  |:|A4).ic1i,):o|\b]Ai'o  c^n^^ch 

t:-6.nn  pnn, 
j^ti-6.b-6si|\  'oifgell  fceilt  figme,  im|iit)  ]\ew 

Cu^\\^zhe6^]\  -pxsl  'pti^.n,  cuijr'hiii  bl^c  in  bic. 
bejiAit).  *         *^       *  .^  A\r^^ 


5lo  v^   v^Uv   crt*-v.  /^'•/**>    ij-niiJ^ 


ignorance  {unknown  to  him  previously)  afterwards 
used  to  be  manifested  to  him. 

55.  He  learned  the  three  (things)  which  distin- 
guish poets:  i.e.,  Teinm  laogha,  and  Imus  for 
Osna,  and  Dicheadal  d(hcheannaihh.  It  is  then  Fionn 
made  this  lay  testing  his  (knowledge  of)  literature. 

56.  May !   pleasing  time !   most   excellent  the 
colour !     Blackbirds  sing  a  full  lay ;  (0)if  Laigh-  ^ 
aigh  could  be  there  !  the  cuckoos  cry  strong  (and) 
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belli  (-^Jtif  til  r]\e  Ueimn-l^oj^),  Agn]^  -00 
-poillfijci  '66  ^^]\  fin  -mi  nm  vo  bi*6e-6.*6  'no. 
-Mtibpof. 

55.  t)']p65ltiim  feife^n  -mi  z]\^  -6.  eit)i|At)e^- 
ItujeA.^  pli*6,  e-6.'6on,  -6.n  Ueinm-t^oj^, 
-^5^1]^1n1li)0f  ^i|\0]^n-6.5/^5ti|"*Oice-6v*o-6.t  'oo  ce-Mi- 
nxMb.  1]^  ^nn  pn  'oo  |\inne^  ponn  -mi  l-6.oi'6 
1^0  -6.5  *oeiriinni5-Mi)  -6.  eig^e: 

56.  Ceii*of-Mii  c-^01n-|^e  !  |i6-f  a]i  -6.n  "o^c  ! 
C-Mi-M*o  loin  1-6.01*6  Ix^n,  'oa  m-l^eix)e-6.t) 

L-6.5.M5  -6.nn  ! 
5oi]ii*o  cti-Mc  50   qin-Mt)  *oi-6.n,  if  ]:^il- 

ce-<sc  i^AiA-f-^iri ; 
'dille   pne  50  po]\  :   -Mp   inie^l-boiA'o 

coillue-6.*6  c]\-^ol) 
tliuix)  i^^iri-fuMll  -M|\-p]itiu;  lonn^^tiijit) 

eic  ltl-^UA  linn  : 
Le-Mijntiijix)  yolc  |?-^'o-^  pi -6.01  c,blxNCiii  51*6 

ce-^nnl3An  |:-6.nn  ponn. 
lonnfinjit)  ti-6.ubxN]^  ob-6.nn  :  imiAit)  jAe^n^ 

-6.5  ]\^t  ]Aei'6-'pi-6.n, 
CiiipueA|\  -^n  -pAile  -^    f^1-^n  :  trolinji'o 

blAC-6.  -6.n  bic.       *         *         * 


54ofent ;  444e  welcome,  noble  summer !  (the)  bril-^^  ft  «  ^ 
''^^  liance  of  the  weather  always. .  [On]  the  margin^  ^^^  ' 
fringe  of  (the)  wood^  (of)  boughs  {hrajiching)  the 
summer  swallows  skim  the  stream ;  the  swift 
steeds  approach  (the)  pool ;  (the)  long  hair  of  (the) 
heath  spreads  (out);  the  fair  weak  bog-down 
flourishes:  sudden  consternation  attacks  [the 
feigns  ;]  the  planets  running  in  smooth  course  play; 
(the)  sea  is  put  fto)  rest,  flowers  cover  the  world. 


NOTES. 


Concerning  the  ancient  compilation  called  Saltair  Chaisil, 
in  which  the  original  of  this  tract  on  the  *' Exploits  on 
Fionn  "  is  said  to  have  been  included,  Professor  O' Curry 
remarks:  "Next  after  these  (several  lost  books),  ...  I 
would  class  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  compiled  by  the 
learned  and  venerable  Cormac  Mac  CuUinan,  King  of 
Munster  and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  killed  in  the 
year  a.d.  903.  At  what  time  this  book  was  lost  we  have 
no  precise  knowledge  ;  but  that  it  existed,  though  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  in  the  year  1454,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford, 
a  copy  of  such  portions  of  it  as  could  be  deciphered 
at  that  time,  made  by  Sedan,  or  Shane  O'Clery,  for  Mac 
Richard  Butler.  From  the  contents  of  this  copy,  and  from 
the  frequent  references  to  the  original,  for  history  and  gene- 
alogies, found  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote,  Lecan,  and  others, 
it  must  have  been  a  historical  and  genealogical  compilation 
of  large  size  and  great  diversity." — (Lectures  MS.  Materials 
p.  19.)  The  same  author  (pp.  11  and  12),  shows  the  origin  of 
the  word  '*  Saltair  "  as  applied  to  such  compilations  as  the 
*'  Saltair  of  Teamhair,"  by  King  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  and  the 
*' Saltair  of  Caiseal"  (its  companion  volume)  by  King  Cormac, 
son  of  Cuillionan.  He  quotes,  translating  from  Keating, 
this  passage  :  "  And  it  is  because  of  its  having  been  written 
in  poetic  metre  that  the  chief  book  which  was  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Ollamh  of  the  King  of  Erinn  was  called  the 
*  Saltair  of  Temair ;'  and  the  chronicle  of  holy  Cormac 
Mac  Cullinan,  *  Saltair  of  Caiseal ;'  and  the  chronicle  of 
Aengus  Ceile  De  [or  the  *  Culdee  ']  *  Saltair-na-Rann  * 
[that  is,  '  Saltair  of  the  Poems  or  Verses '] ;  because  a 
Salm  (Psalm)  and  a  Poem  are  the  same,  and  therefore  a 
Salterium  and  a  Duanaire  [book  of  poems]  are  the  same." 
In  the  present  case  and  others,  however,  plain  prose  seems 
to  have  been  admitted.  The  name,  then,  is  taken  from 
the  Psalter.  In  his  introduction  to  "  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart," 
Dr.  O' Donovan  remarks  of  the  Saltair  of  Caiseal,  so  fre- 
quently cited  in  that  work,  and  in  which  that  compilation 
is  said  to  have  been  the  book  in  which  St.  Benean  entered 
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the  traditions  respecting  the  rights  and  tributes  of  the 
kings  of  Munster:  "These  accounts  (in  Book  of  Rights, 
Colgan,  Keating,  Conall  Mac  Eochagain)  look  rather  con- 
flicting, but  the  probability  is  that  they  are  all  true,  i.e., 
that  St.  Benean  commenced  the  Psalter  ;  that  Cormac  (son 
of  Cuillionan)  continued  it  down  to  his  own  time  .  .  .  and 
that  King  Brian  had  a  further  continuation  framed  to  his 
time."  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  O'Curry's 
**  Lectures"  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  poetical  pro- 
ductions ascribed  to   Fionn,  Oisin,  Caoilte,  &c. 

In  an  able  and  interesting  series  of  articles  on  **The 
Ossianic  Tales,"  by  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Carroll,  S.  J .,  in  the  Irish  Ec- 
clesiastical Record^  the  rev.  author,  in  No.  11  (December, 
1880),  has  carefully  and  judiciously  analysed  this  fragment — 
the  Exploits  of  Fionn — in  a  critical  disquisition,  from  which 
we  regret  space  does  not  permit  extracting  more  than 
the  following  few  points.  He  says  :  **This  work  appears  to 
have  been  selected  on  account  of  the  archaic  nature  of  its  Irish. 
It  is  extremely  short,  a  fragment  certainly,  perhaps  only  an 
introduction.  Much  will  not  be  expected  from  it  in  the  way 
of  great  literary  development.  In  it,  however,  as  in  other 
Irish  prose  tales,  passages  of  verse  are  carefully  introduced 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  not  brought  in  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  author  of  the  prose ;  such  a  thing  would 
have  been  a  strange  irregularity  indeed  in  masters  of  the 
art  of  composition,  the  art  of  producing  a  homogeneous 
whole  from  various  parts.  They  come  as  illustrations  of 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  prose,  and  are  not  so  long  as  to 
be  possibly  mistaken  for  anything  more.  They  cannot 
obscure  the  clear  progress  of  the  tale.  It  so  happens  that 
the  verses,  in  the  middle  of  one  line  of  which  the  archaic 
tract  on  Fionn's  boyish  exploits  breaks  off  abruptly,  are 
those  selected  by  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  the  historian  to 
praise  most  specially  in  his  essay  on  Irish  '  Early  Bardic 
Literature.'  He  there  calls  them  a  *  poem  by  Fionn  upon 
the  spring-time,  made,  as  the  old  unknown  historian  says, 
to  prove  his  poetic  powers — a  poem  whose  antique  language 
relegates  it  to  a  period  long  prior  to  the  tales  of  Leahhar  na 
h-Uidhre,  one  which,  if  we  were  to  meet  side  by  side  with 
the  Ode  to  Night,  by  Alcman  in  the  Greek  anthology,  w^e 
would  not  be  surprised.'  .  .  .  We  may,  if  we  will,  suppose 
that  after  this  the  tract  grew  more  interesting,  and  that 
the  prose  that  remains  is  only  a  quiet  introduction  to 
grander  passages.  Unfortunately,  in  the  now  remaining 
fragment  there  is  little  literary  merit,  beyond  the  unquea- 
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ti^nably  picturesque  and  pathetic  view  presented  by 
Fionn's  being  brought  up  in  the  woods  away  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  to  save  his  life  from  his  father's  enemies, 
and  by  the  visit  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
to  the  forest  huntresses,  who  were  his  nurses.  The  mother, 
indeed,  is  here  described  in  a  way  that  seems  to  show  not 
only  insight  into  human  nature,  but  graphic  power  in  the 
author.  .  .  .  And  we  may  well  be  right  in  thinking  that 
the  author  who  described  so  touchingly  the  visit  of  the 
mother  who  travelled  from  solitude  to  solitude  that  she 
might  be  able  to  set  eyes  for  a  few  hours  on  her  child  ;  the 
author  who  thought  of  making  the  mother  find  the  boy 
asleep  in  the  rude  hut  of  his  forest  home,  and  who  repre- 
sents her  as  unwilling  to  disturb  his  slumber,  and  cradling 
him  on  her  bosom,  the  author  who  makes  her  pour  forth 
her  feelings  in  a  lullaby  to  the  unconscious  child,  was  one 
too  rich  in  real  sentiment  to  be  showily  or  gaudily  extra- 
vagant in  speech  ;  was  a  man  who  would  scorn  to  make 
grand  passages  out  of  the  direct  recital  of  Fionn's  boyish 
feats.  With  the  fine  description  of  the  mother's  visit  we 
believe  we  may  venture  to  do  a  very  bold  thing.  We  are 
going  to  set  beside  it  a  parallel  passage  from  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  that  ever  lived,  and  to  compare  or  rather  to 
contrast  the  two.  Spenser,  as  well  as  our  anonymous  ancient 
Irish  writer,  puts  before  us  a  child  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  prowess,  brought  up  in  the  woods,  and  visited  one  day 
by  its  mother.  .  .  .  For  wonderful  exploits  we  must  admit 
that  little  Satyrane  beats  young  Fionn  hollow.  For  touch- 
ing beauty  in  the  mother's  visit,  we  must  look  to  the  work 
of  our  unknown  Irish  artist,  not  to  that  of  the  most  justly 
world  famous  Edmond  Spenser.  ...  In  our  Irish  tale 
Fionn's  mother  is  one  that  would  have  been  recognized  by 
Solomon.  .  .  .  All  this  is  no  mere  outburst  of  sudden  feel- 
ing, no  natural  outcome  of  necessary  circumstances  ;  it  is 
a  scene  most  delicately  chosen,  most  carefully  contrived  ; 
it  is.  in  truth,  one  of  the  intelligible  cases  of  Selection  of 
the  Fittest." 

The  legend  of  the  "  Salmon  of  Knowledge"  (Eo  feasa)  is 
very  ancient  and  curious,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  It  is  not  unfamiliar  to  our  modern  story-tellers 
who  furnish  many  versions  of  it,  as  well  as  of  Fionn's  gift 
of  knowledge ;  how  he  came  by  it,  and  the  method  he  used 
to  avail  himself  of  it  at  need.  Such  are  the  story  of 
"  Canuran  Caoch,''  and  many  others,  in  popular  books. 
Professor   O'Curry    writes:     "The  history  of  Finn  Mac 
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Cumhaill's  *  Thumb  of  knowledge,*  as  related  in  the 
ancient  tales,  is  very  a  wild  one,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  so  often 
alluded  to  that  I  may  as  well  state  it  here,  (Lectures,  p. 
396).  It  is  shortly  this:  Upon  a  certain  occasion  this  gallant 
warrior  was  hunting  near  SUahh  na  m-han  in  the  present 
county  of  Tipperary  ;  he  was  standing  at  a  spring-well, 
when  a  strange  woman  came  suddenly  upon  him,  filled  a 
silver  tankard  at  the  spring,  and  immediately  afterwards 
walked  away  with  it.  Finn  followed  her,  unperceived, 
until  she  came  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  a  concealed 
door  opened  suddenly,  and  she  walked  in.  Finn  attempt- 
ed to  follow  her  farther,  but  the  door  was  shut  so  quickly 
that  he  was  only  able  to  place  his  hand  on  the  door-post 
with  the  thumb  inside.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
was  able  to  extricate  the  thumb ;  and  having  done  so  he 
immediately  thrust  it,  bruised  as  it  was,  into  his  mouth  to 
ease  the  pain.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  the  gift  of  foreseeing  future  events. 
This  gift,  however,  was  not,  we  are  told,  always  present, 
but  only  when  he  bruised  or  chewed  the  tliumb  between 
his  teeth.  Such  is  the  veracious  origin,  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  tradition  of  the  poets  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill's 
wonderful  gift  of  prophecy !" 

This  is  one  version  of  the  origin  of  Fionn's  knowledge  ; 
the  legend  of  Fionn  and  Canuran  is  another ;  the  tract 
now  under  consideration  supplies  a  third,  and  the  most 
ancient — and  there  are  others,  including  a  legend  in 
which  Cormac  appears  as  a  party.  Perhaps  if  the  re- 
mainder of  this  piece,  which  we  have  only  as  a  fragment, 
had  been  preserved  to  us,  we  might  know  as  much  as  Fionn 
himself.  The  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  that  too  of  a  kind 
not  usually  granted  to  man,  seems  to  have  troubled  many 
mortals,  male  and  female,  since  Eve  first  stole  the  apple. 
Fionn  in  touching  the  roasted  salmon  humbly  fol- 
lowed her  example,  and  burned  his  fingers.  What  the 
precise  knowledge  was  he  obtained  by  this  act  we  cannot 
now  know,  but  he  seems  often  to  have  been  able  to  utilise 
it  in  getting  his  friends  out  of  scrapes.  See  among  others 
the  "  Legend  of  the  Quicken-tree  Palace,"  translated  by 
Dr.  Joyce  (Old  Celtic  Romances).  Miss  Brooke  says  in  a 
note  on  the  verse,  in  the  poem  of  "The  Chase,"  "What 
does  he  do,  but  daily  dine  upon  his  mangled  thumb." 
"This  strange  passage  is  explained  by  some  lines  in  the 
poem  of  Dubh  mac  Dithribh,  where  Fionn  is  reproached 
with  deriving  all  his  courage  from  his  foreknowledge  of 
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events,  and  chewing  his  thumb  for  prophetic  informa- 
tion. The  reader  will  easily  perceive  the  source  of  this 
ridiculous  mistake  of  the  wonder-loving  multitude  ;  a 
habit  taken  up  when  deep  in  thought,  was  construed  into 
divination  ;  and  we  may  conclude  how  great  that  wisdom, 
and  that  heroism,  must  have  been,  which  was  supposed  no 
other  way  to  be  accounted  for  than  by  gifting  the  posses- 
sor with  inspiration.  In  the  romance  of  Fels  Tiffhe  Choaahi^ 
among  other  curious  particulars,  Fionn  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived a  portion  of  his  knowledge  from  the  waters  of 
magical  fountain,  in  the  possession  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Danan  ;  a  single  draught  of  which  was  sold  for  three  hun- 
dred ounces  of  gold — ." 

The  youthful  exploits  of  Fionn  were  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  fit  him  for  membership  of  the  Fiann,  and  perhaps 
are,  after  all,  only  an  imaginative  account  of  some  adven- 
tures he  actually  did  meet  with,  during  his  time  of  proba- 
tion. Our  histories  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  training 
required  to  qualify  for  admission  into  that  famous  body : 
Dr.  Keating,  in  particular,  is  very  circumstantial ;  to 
O'Mahony's  translation  of  his  work  we  refer  the  reader. 
With  respect  to  the  life  in  tents,  Jiann-hhotha,  and  the 
hunting  expeditions,  which  formed  so  notable  a  part  of  his 
education  and  of  his  occupation  afterwards,  the  * '  Disser- 
tations "  of  Dr.  Chas.  O'Conor  of  Balenagar,  may  be  con- 
sulted. He  says  (p.  57),  "  The  chase  w^as  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary school.  .  .  These  hunting-matches  continued  several 
days.  ...  At  nights  they  encamped  in  the  woods,  and 
reposed  in  booths,  covered  with  the  skins  of  the  animals 
they  hunted  down.  In  the  void  spaces  of  the  forests  they 
exercised  themselves  in  the  military  dances,  wherein, 
generally,  the  most  expert  regulated  the  evolutions." 
And,  p.  111.  •'  It "  (the  practice  of  the  chase),  "  gave  them 
great  muscular  strength,  great  agility,  and  firmness  against 
the  severity  of  the  most  rigorous  seasons  ;  it  besides  taught 
them  vigilance,  skill  in  archery,  and  great  patience  under 
long  abstinence  from  food.  They  came  out  of  the  forest  ex- 
pert soldiers,  and  no  nation  could  excel  them  in  rapid 
marches,  quick  retreats,  and  sudden  sallies.  By  these 
means  it  was  that  they  so  often  baffled  the  armies  of 
South  Britain  and  the  Eoman  legions  united.''  See  also 
Keating  for  an  account  of  the  manner  of  living  of  the 
Fiann  and  a  description  of  their  cooking-places,  or  ' '  Ful- 
achta  Feinne."  We  may  learn,  likewise,  from  allusions  in 
the  text,  (such  as  at  pars.  31  and  48)  how  necessary  hunting 
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was  even  for  subsistence  in  those  days,  so  that  it  became  a 
duty  for  the  younger  folk  to  hunt  the  game  for  those  who 
were  old  or  incapacitated  for  pursuing  the  chase. 

The  poem  by  Fionn,  with  which  this  piece  concludes,  has 
been  often  quoted  in  Dr.  O'Donovan's  English  version ;  it 
is  very  obscure,  and  but  a  mere  fragment.  A  very  pleas- 
ing metrical  version  of  it  has  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Graves  in  his  *' Irish  Songs  and  Ballads, "  together  with 
several  other  ancient  pieces.  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  says 
of  this  poem  and  its  author,  in  his  "History  of  Ireland  " 
(vol.  i.,  p.  32):  "The  Ossianic  cycle  rolls  on,  bringing 
before  us  the  last  generation  of  the  Fianna.  There  is  their 
captain  and  ruler  Fionn  the  son  of  Cool.  His  hair  is  white 
and  lustrous,  but  not  with  age.  It  falls  down  over  his 
wide  shoulders .  His  countenance  expresses  more  than  the 
warrior  and  the  hunter.  For  the  delight  of  the  noble- 
faced  son  of  Cool  was  to  sleep  by  the  cataract  of  Assaroe, 
to  hear  the  scream  of  the  sea-gulls  over  Eyerus,  to  listen 
to  the  blackbird  of  Derry  Carn,  and  to  see  ships  tossing  in 
the  brine.  He  was  nursed  by  the  Shee  of  Slieve  Blahma, 
and  tutored  by  poets  in  the  forests  of  the  Galtees,  where 
he,  too,  practised  the  art  of  the  bards,  not  without  suc- 
cess." * '  OverTionn  floats  the  banner  of  the  Fianna,  the  like- 
ness of  the  rising  sun  half  seen  above  the  horizon,"  i.e.,  Gal- 
fjrc'uie,  or  the  ' '  Sunburst."  In  this  portion  of  Mr.  O'Grady's 
graphic  work  it  seems  like  an  anachronism  to  introduce 
the  Fianna  so  long  before  the  period  when,  according  to 
all  the  authority  we  have,  they  flourished  ;  but  it  is  still 
stranger  to  bring  Fionn,  Caoilte,  Oscar,  Conan,  Diarmuid, 
and  Oisin  himself,  present  with  the  "blessed  Shee,"  con- 
soling, in  his  mysterious  anguish,  the  great  Cuchullainn, 
who  lived  some  three  centuries  before  the  earthly  career  of 
these  worthies  began,  and  before  they-could  have  been 
placed  among  the  "  immortals." 

The  honour  of  being  the  earliest  compositions  in  any  ver- 
nacular tongue  has  been  often  claimed  for  certain  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  poems.  Our  ancient  literature  dates 
earlier  than  any  of  these,  and  some  of  the  Irish  poems  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  paganism,  and  shown  to  be 
contemporaneous  even  with  classical  writings ;  yet,  be  it 
ancient  or  modern,  the  literature  of  Ireland  is  ruled  out  of 
court  in  an  inquiry  into  the  early  works  of  European 
nations,  even  by  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Longfellow.  And  hear 
Mr.  O'Grady  again  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  38  and  39),  on  the  "Early 
Bardic  Literature  of  Ireland:"    "How  then  has  the  native 
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literature  of  Ireland  been  treated  by  the  representatives  of 
English  scholarship  and  literary  culture  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
the  first  man  of  letters  of  the  day,  his  the  highest  name  as 
a  critic  upon,  and  historian  of,  the  past  life  of  Europe. 
Let  us  hear  him  upon  this  subject,  admittedly  of  European 
importance  ('Miscellaneous  Essays,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  136)  : 
'Not  only  as  the  oldest  tradition  of  modern  Europe  does 
it — the  Nibelungen — possess  a  high  antiquarian  interest, 
but  farther,  and  even  in  the  shape  we  now  see  it  under, 
unless  the  epics  of  the  son  of  Fingal  had  some  sort  of  au- 
thenticity, it  is  our  oldest  poem  also.'  Poor  Ireland,  with 
her  hundred  ancient  epics,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  tem- 
ple of  fame,  or,  indeed,  quite  behind  the  vestibule  out  of 
the  vray  !  To  see  the  Swabian  enter  in,  crowned,  to  a 
flourish  of  somewhat  barbarous  music,  was  indeed  bad 
enough — but  Mr.  MacPherson !  They  manage  these  things 
better  in  France,  vide  passim,  La  Revue  Celtique.^'' 

The  popular  legends  concerning  Fionn,  his  son  Oisin,  and 
the  Fiann  in  general,  are  innumerable,  but  are  becoming 
every  day  more  vulgarized,  being  so  far  removed  from  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  style  and  grace  of  language,  and  so 
much  interlarded  with  vulgar  inventions  as  to  be  now 
almost  valueless  since  the  old  art  of  story-telling,  once  so 
important,  has  all  but  died  out  with  its  professors.  See 
legends  printed  in  the  Irish  Penny  Magazine,  Dublin  Penny 
Journal,  Irish  Penny  Journal,  &c.,  some  of  which,  those  by 
Edward  Walsh  in  particular,  will  repay  perusal.  Several 
vulgar  versions  of  the  exploits  of  Fionn,  originally  based, 
most  likely,  on  this  ancient  tract,  are  given  in  these 
volumes,  and  may  be  heard  in  the  south  and  west. 

Title.  Mac-ghniomhartha\%  one  of  these  compound  terms 
which  would  have  delighted  Keating.  Mac,  a  son,  is  often 
used  for  a  boy  or  youth  in  old  writings,  as  inghean,  a 
daughter,  is  for  a  girl  or  woman  (see  par.  18).  Gniomhar- 
tha,  or  gniomha,  is  the  plural  of  gniomh,  an  act,  exploit, 
or  action  ;  thus  the  whole  signifies  the  youthful  or  boyish 
exploits  of  Fionn.  We  have  preferred  the  present  Irish 
spelling  Fionn  to  Finn.  The  *'  n  "  in  the  former  retains  its 
broad  sound,  whereas  in  the  latter,  following  "  i, "  it  would 
be  slender,  and  thus  would  be  likely  to  be  sounded  con- 
trary to  the  pronunciation  of  Irish  speakers.  In  the  south, 
in  particular,  where  the  name  is  generally  pronounced 
Fiune,  the  broad  sound  is  very  noticeable.  Finn  would  be 
more  usually  sounded  very  nearly  Fing.  Besides,  Finn  is 
now  more  generally  used  as  the  genitive  form.     The  geni- 
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ive  singular  of  proper  names  of  individuals  and  places 
is  generally  aspirated,  as  we  have  it  here  in  gnlomkartha 
Fhinn,  the  deeds  of  Fionn.  Some  object  to  this  branch  of 
the  system  of  mutation  as  having  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  language,  and  in  the  case  of  such  a  letter  as  /(which 
when  aspirated  becomes  entirely  silent)  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  perhaps  in  others,  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
But  it  has  its  use,  there  are  clear  rules  to  guide  it,  and 
several  nice  distinctions  can  be  pointed  out  by  its  aid. 
In  family  names,  for  instance,  as  explained  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  his  '*  Grammar,"  and  from  him  by  the  pre- 
sent writer  in  the  "  Second  Irish  Book,"  the  initial  is  not 
aspirated  after  ua  or  mac,  except  when  these  prefixes  to 
Gaelic  patronymics  are  themselves  in  the  genitive  case 
after  another  noun,  or  when  they  signify  the  son  or  de- 
scendant of  a  particular  individual,  without  being  the 
family  name  or  surname  of  the  person  spoken  of.  Also  in 
names  of  places  compounded  of  two  or  more  words,  where 
the  second  portion  is  a  proper  name  of  an  individual  (as  so 
often  happens),  the  initial  is  never  aspirated,  as  in  Cill- 
Peadai7',  &c.  But  in  such  a  phrase  as  Teach  Mhichil^ 
Michael's  house,  Muillean  Phddraic,  Patrick's  mill ;  where 
it  refers  not  to  the  name  of  a  place  but  to  the  possessions, 
actions,  or  attributes  of  an  individual,  aspiration  takes 
place.  For  the  sake  of  these  distinctions  between  names 
of  individuals  and  of  families,  between  individual  posses- 
sions and  topographical  terms,  the  system  of  aspiration 
ought  in  this  instance  to  be  strictly  followed  out  and 
the  rules  on  the  subject  adhered  to.  Besides,  in  these 
cases  it  is  common  to  the  other  Celtic  tongues,  and  some 
carry  it  much  farther  than  we  do.  Thus  the  Scottish  Gael 
write  and  pronounce  Mac  Mhuirich  and  Mac  Dhomhnaill 
with  the  ancestral  name  aspirated  in  its  initial,  which  has 
caused  the  MacDonnells  of  Antrim  to  be  sometimes  called 
MacConnell.  The  Scotch,  also,  often  use  it  in  the  second 
component  part  of  names  of  places,  contrary  to  the  Irish 
system  :  so  do  the  Welsh,  as  in  Llanbedr,  Llanfair,  &c., 
where  their  system  of  mutation  is  followed.  This  is  carrying 
it  too  far,  and  the  distinctions  which  are  so  useful  in  Irish 
are  lost  sight  of.  In  the  present  case  Mac  Ciimhalll  would 
simply  mean  Mac  Cooll  as  a  family  name  ;  but  Mac  Chum' 
haill  is  the  son  of  (the  individual)  Ciimhall,  and  at  once 
indicates  who  is  meant.  (See  note  on  Fjighail  craoibhe 
Chormaic.)  In  Fionn's  time,  of  course,  and  for  many  ages 
afterwards,    there  were  no  surnames    in  Ireland,  so   the 
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system  which  developed  later  on  does  not  apply  in  its  full 
extent.  Ann  so  sioSj  here  below.  >S'fo.»<  signifies  down 
or  below  i  n  reference  to  motion  ;  shioSf  when  rest  is 
implied  ;  but  (mn  so  sfos  is  considered  to  mean  not  ex- 
actly down  here  on  this  spot,  but  immediately  below, 
or  following,  so  s  is  not  aspirated.  Most  of  our  ancient 
pieces  have  the  title  stated  in  this  way,  often  added 
at  a  later  date  and  by  a  different  hand  on  the  manuscript, 
or  by  the  copyist,  as  most  probably  in  the  present 
case.  At  the  end  the  first  word  was  generally  repeated 
(see  last  paragraph  of  Fleadh  Duin  na  ngeadh  and  Cath 
Muighe  Eath,  &c.),  which  was  very  necessary,  as  the  pieces 
follow  each  other  in  the  old  books  without  any  interval. 
As  this  tract  is  imperfect,  the  repetition  cannot  be  per- 
ceived, but  the  title  is  given  as  we  have  it.  So  close  are 
the  *' selections  "  placed  together  in  our  old  books  that 
often  the  title  of  most  important  pieces  is  merely  inserted 
afterwards  between  the  lines.  Sliocht,  posterity,  race,  is 
here  used  for  an  extract  or  portion  taken  from,  and  is  so 
employed  in  cases  like  the  present.  Compare  Atlantis^  vol. 
i.,  p.  370  ;  and  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  f.  43.  See  also  title 
of  Crowe's  edition  of  Sceula  na  h-Eiseirghe.  Saltair  ChaisiL 
See  first  note  above,  preface,  and  Dr.  O'Donovan's  letter. 

Paragraph  la.  Do  rdla,  happened,  was  waged,  took 
place.  Zadhaim  .i.  cuirim,  I  put,  send,  wage  (O'D.  Supp.) ; 
a  contention,  a  conflict  (p.  683).  See  note  on  v.  10  *'Tir 
na  n-6g."  I)o  cuireadh  (passive)  or  do  thairluigh  (active) 
is  an  equivalent  for  rdla.  t  >.      -^ 

h  [jF]miJimgheacht'\\GMeftainsliip  of  the  Mann,  i.  e.,  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  militia. — O'D.  From  the  fact  of 
this  contention  about  the  leadership  of  the  Fiann,  and 
from  other  portions  of  this  tract,  particularly  his  being 
trained  to  take  rank  in  that  body,  we  can  learn  that  Fionn 
was  not  the  founder  of  the  famous  Praetorian  guards  of 
Eire,  however  he  may  have  developed  or  reconstituted 
that  renowned  "militia;"  and  it  cannot  be  very  clearly 
shown  when  or  by  whom  they  were  established.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that,  as  a  corps,  they  did  not  survive  the 
fatal  field  of  Gabhra.  They  were  most  probably  at  first 
the  household  troops  of  the  Airdrigh,  and  bore  in  fight 
the  Gal-greine  or  sunburst,  which  afterwards  was  in  a 
sense  regarded  as  their  peculiar  cognisance,  rather  than  as 
the  National  Banner.  A  valuable  account  of  Cumhall, 
Fionn's  father,  is  given  by  Professor  O'Curry,  iii"  liislh- 
troduction  to  Cath  Miiighe  Ltana ;  see  p.  x,  where  it  is 
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stated  that  Cumhall  was  captain  of  the  Fiann  under  Conn 
C^adchathach.  The  opening  portion  of  that  work  alhules 
to  the  origin  of  the  battle  of  Cnucha,  the  causes  of  which 
are  related  in  the  introduction. 

^  c  CumhaU.  The  best  account  of  this  military  leader  will 
be  found  in  the  "  Battle  of  Cnucha,"  preserved  in  the  Book 
of  Lismore.— O'D.  Although  here  defeated,  Cumhall  the 
"victorious"  was  one  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  ancient 
Eire.  His  dun  was  at  Kath  Cumhaill  (Rathcoole),  in  the 
present  county  of  Dublin,  and  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
fatal  held  of  Cnucha.  Imjich^  a  contention  (see  par.  5, 
fidi),fichim,  I  'fight  (now  obsolete),  a  word  which  is  clearly 
cognate  with  the  English  word  finht,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
the  root  of  the  latter.  Tlie  origin  of  many  English  words 
is  Celtic,  although  in  some  cases  a  false  etymology  has 
long  passed  current  for  them.  The  English  word  "  differ  " 
is  probably  from  the  Latin,  yet  the  Irish  dithhhir  closely 
resembles  both,  and  being  found  in  some  of  our  oldest 
writings,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  borrowed  ;  so  our 
people  to  this  day  when  they  say,  in  speaking  English, 
"it  makes  no  ^Z///e/-,"  really  use,  not  a  corruption  of  the 
English  word,  but  the  old  native  term.  Deahhtha,  (/en.  of 
denbhadh  or  deahhaidh,  a  dispute,  a  lawsuit,  now  obsolete, 
(O'D.  Supp.)  is  probably  connected  with  this  word,  as 
also  deithhJur,  cause,  need,  occasion  (see  par.  45)  and  d('ifit\ 
haste,  instead  of  which  latter  deithneas  is  very  generally 
heard  in  the  South.  See  O'Don.  Supp.  to  Dicty.  in  voce 
dclthbhireaSf  lawfulness,  legality,  necessity,  cause  ;  and 
deithhhir,  necessary,  witli  many  examples, 

d  Liiaifi/tni,  a  famous  military  sept  in  Meath,  descended 
from  Luaighni,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Conn  Ceadchathach. 
Ogygia,  Part  III.,  c.  57.— O'D. 

e  Cuil  Gontidnn,  a  territory  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  present  counties  of  Meath  and  Cavan.~0'D. 

/.  Ui  Tairsighf  see  letter,  p.  72. 

2a.   To7'ba,  see  letter,  id. 

h.  Earnanaibh,  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  (Oss.  Soc,  p. 
122,  vol.  3)  has  this  note — ' '  Teamhair  Luachra  was  also 
called  Teamhair  Earann,  being  the  royal  residence  of  the 
country  of  the  Earna,  or  the  descendants  of  Oillioll  Earann, 
commonly  called  in"  English  the  Ernaans  of  Munster.  It 
was  situated  in  the  district  of  Sliabh  Luachra.  Though 
Teamhair  Luachra  no  longer  exists,  its  site  is  marked  by 
Beul  atha  na  Teamhrach,  a  ford  on  a  small  stream  near  Cas- 
tleisland  in  the  county  of  Kerry." 
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c.  Muireann,  Muirnef  see  letter^  also  note,  p.  58. 

cL  CnucJia.  Conall  Maceochagain  states  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Annals  of  Cluanmacnois,  a.d.  726,  that  this  is 
the  place  called  Castleknock  [near  the  river  Liffey,  county 
of  Dublin]. — O'D.  Here  there  is  a  tumulus  or  "  barrow," 
which  probably  commemorates  this  battle. 

3.  Af/  tabhairt,  giving,  i.e.,  waging  or  fighting.  A  hh-far- 
radh^  in  company  with,  on  the  side  of,  a  compound  pre- 
position, which  governs  the  genitive,  farradh  l^eing  a 
noun.  ^Na  bh-farradh,  in  their  company,  of  their  party. 
*'  Is  truagh  gan  oidhir  'na  bh-farradh" — Davis  Lament  for 
the  Milesians  (quotation  from  Mac  Firbis).  N-aill,  or  Hle^ 
other,  or  oi/e  another.  Compare  Welsh  ai7,  second ;  in  Swedish, 
also,  the  second  is  called  the  other.  Munchaomh,  fair-necked. 
Compare  ceannddna,ceannmh6r,  munramhar,  Idmhf ada,  &c. 

4a.  laram:  iaramh  (see  par.  28),  an  expletive  equi- 
valent to  indeed,  then,  just,  also,  &c.,  in  English.  Idir,  dan, 
and  tra  are  also  used  in  this  way.  See  paragraphs  5,  31, 
41,  and  51.  Iaramh  is  probably  the  word  we  often  see 
Anglicised  * '  eroo  "  and  * '  iero  "  in  plays  and  novels,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  peasantry,  like  the  vulgar  forms 
of  ar  eadh  ?  an  eadh  ?  Tnaiseadh,  &c.  Do  herar,  bheirthear, 
is  given,  is  fought,  past,  tugadh.  Do  goes  before  such 
verbs  as  bheir,  gheibh,  &c.,  even  in  the  present  tense,  so  the 
initial  is  always  aspirated.  See Faghail  craoibhe  par.  2,  &c. 
Gonus,  gonas,  historical  form  of  the  present  tense  of  goin, 
wound.  Co  ros  mill,  i.e.  go  ro  mhill  se,  till  he  destroyed. 
A  leth-rosc,  i.e.,  a  leath-shiiil,  rosg  not  being  now  used 
except  sometimes  in  poetry.  One  of  a  pair  is  expressed 
by  leath,  half  ;  as  it  were  that  the  two  were  required  to 
form  one  perfect  member  ;  so  a  leath-shuil  means  one  of 
his  eyes. 

b  Goll  is  glossed  Gaoch,  and  means  one-eyed,  the  same  as 
the  Latin  Luscus. — O'D. 

c.  0  shin  a  leith,  from  that  time  out,  from  that  on  (one) 
side,  or  apart. 

6a.  Gonas.  See  note  4  a.  Fear  coimheuda,  the  keeper, 
man  of  keeping  ;  a  compound  word.  Fear  coimheuda  corr- 
bhoilg  a  sheod  f^in  is  nominative  case  to  gonas,  Cumhall 
being  accusative  after  that  verb,      Dan,  then,  expletive. 

b  Gorr-bholg,  i.  e.,  a  round  bag,  sed  [seod}  means  a  jewel  or 
any  article  of  value. — O'D. 

c.  Foidb,  spoils,  arms,  spolia  taken  in  fight.  Goll  took 
the  head,  weapons  and  ornaments  of  Cumhall  as  a  trophy, 
according  to  custom.     Gonid :  go  n-it,    go  n-id  (old  form 
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of  is) :  that  it  is  ;  i.e.,  gur  ab  e  sin,  gur  d^  sin,  so  it  is 
from  that  (followed),  &c.  Cet^  eh  an,  sang  ;  can  and  cet  are 
the  same  ;  as  we  see  cead,  Irish  ;  cant,  Welsh  ;  and  cen- 
«m,  Latin  :  cheudy  Irish  ;  cyntaf,  Welsh.  Compare  in 
par.  12  (jaed,  for  cjoin. 

6a.  Co  m-blaid,  i.  e.,  go  m-bladh,  with  renown,  famous. 
Compare  f/o  leor^  plentiful  :  go  is  sometimes  prefixed  to 
nouns,  but  very  rarely,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  put  before 
adjectives  to  form  adverbs.  In  these  paragraphs  many 
instances  like  the  present  occur,  such  as  co  mjail,  &c.  In 
Italian  something  similar  occurs  as  con  amove  ;  as  it  were 
(/o  ?if/7Yidhj  for  (JO  (jrddhach,  or  go  grddhmhar^  and  in  Eng- 
lish this  construction  is  not  unknown.  Sometimes  in  Irish 
too  a  noun  or  adjective  with  go  prefixed  retains  its  mean- 
ing without  changing  to  an  adverb.  Compare //o  h-AUioch 
Neid  go  n-deagh-nds :  To  Aileach  Neid,  of  good  custom. 
Keating,  p.  78,  Joyce's  edition. 

b  Fionnmkagh,  otherwise  Maghfionn,  a  plain  in  the  barony 
of  Athlone,  county  of  Roscommon,  at  this  period  possessed 
by  the  FirboJg,  of  whom  the  Clanna-Morna  were  a 
sept.— O'D. 

7.  Nocha,  See  nochan,  par.  54  ;  and  nitho,  53.  Cha^ 
found  in  Ulster  and  Scotland  as  a  negative,  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  nocha,  now  obsolete.  Do  rochair,  at  rochair,  fell, 
was  killed.  See  rochair,  fell,  defective  verb,  in  O'Donovan's 
Supplement.  The  do  here  is,  perhaps,  a  mere  prefix,  like 
cd  prefixed  to  the  same  word  elsewl  ere  'see  O'Don.  Gram, 
p.  255)  ;  or  it  may  be  the  sign  of  the  passive  past  tense ; 
but  if  so,  the  sense  is  complete  without  it.  See  do  aith- 
rioghadh,  was  deposed,  O'D.  Gram.  p.  255. 

9.  Fear  Fail,  i.  e.,  fear  inse  Fail,  [of  the]  men  of  Inisfail. 
(See  Keating,  chap.  1.)    Luaighne,  see  notes  pp.  55  and  62. 

10.  Co  m-buaidh  (see  note  on  par.  6)  is  equivalent  to 
na  m-buaidh,  of  the  victories  ;  Cumhall  the  victorious, 
Cumhall  of  the  hosts,  as  he  is  called.  See  letter,  p.  70,  and 
note,  also  note,  pp.  55  and  64. 

11a.  Co  torchuir.  See  note  par.  7.  Dh(5,  from  or  of 
that ;  i.  e.,  in  consequence  of  the  compact  then  made  be- 
tween Fionn  and  GoU. 

b  Teamhair  Luachra^  a  place  in  Kerry,  not  far  from  Cas- 
tleisland,  in  the  district  of  Sliabh  Luachra. — O'D.    See  2b, 

12.  Aodh  budh  ainm.  Compare  with  this  idiom  Niamh 
chinn-6ir  is  se  m'  ainm,  [Tir  na  n-6g p.  3) :  Muadhan  m' ainm 
{Diarmuid  agus  Grainne)  :  Cetur  a  ainm  {Foras  feasa).  See 
also  par.  3 — Ainm  eile,  &c.    Aine^i.e.  brigh:  compare  "Luir- 
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each  Phddraic,"  Aine  teineadh,  the  force  of  fire.  Conruitea. 
See  Conrethed,  they  attain  to  ;  Conroichat.  roichefin,  he  at- 
tains to,  obtains,  &c.  (O'Don.  Supp.) :  i.e.  Goll  ajjpertained 
to  him  as  a  name. 

13a  i?o  accaihhy  old  form  for  d'rhdg^  past  tense  :  /, 
when  aspirated,  is  often  entirely  omitted  in  old  writings, 
of  which  there  are  many  instances  in  Keating  ;  as  anas  for 
fanas,  &c. 

b  Muireann.  This  was  very  common  as  the  proper  name 
of  a  woman  among  the  ancient  Irish.  It  is  explained  in 
Cormac's  Glossary,  as  meaning  mor-fhinn,  long-haired.  O'D. 

c.  Mnai,  for  mnaoi  (which  now  would  be  dative  form), 
and  Muirnef  are  old  accusative  forms  of  bean  and  Mui- 
reann, following  the  verb.  A  bheith  aici,  his  being  with 
her  ;  or  a  bheith  aige,  to  be  with  him.  lardam,  iartaiiy 
iarthan,  after  (that)  time,  afterwards.  Coni^  See  note  par.  5. 
De  side,  de  sin,  from  that.  See  note  on  interchange  of  d 
and  71,  par.  5. 

d  Lamhraighe,  a  people  of  Kerry. — O'D. 

14a.  Luidh.  See  note  v.  10,  l^i?'  na  n-dg-  Leo,  with 
them  ;  we  would  now  more  idiomatically  say  a  maille  leo, 
or  a  g-c6imhdeacht  leo,  i.  e.,  together  with,  or  in  company 
with  them,  in  such  instances  as  the  present. 

b  Sliabh  Bladhma,  i.  e.,  the  mountain  of  Bladhma 
{Ogygia  III.,  16),  now  Slieve  Bloom  on  the  confines  of  the 
King's  and  Queen's  Counties.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Sliabh  Smoil.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  is  called 
niuLiAch  eiiAeAnn  [now  Arderin],  the  summit  of  Erin,  and 
from  it,  the  O'Dunnes  have  taken  the  motto  of  ITIul'LAch 
ei|\eArin  Abu  ! — O'D. 

c.  Ioithribh,Jdsachaibh,  desert  places.  See  Joitirbi,  i.e., 
imaire  no  gort,  no  achadh,  O'Donovan  Supp.  Itaide,  i.  e., 
a  d-taide,  in  concealment,  in  secrecy  (see  O'D),  i.e.,  a 
bh-folach,  Deithbhir,  See  note  p.  55.  Tinnesnach,  teann- 
asnach,  strong-ribbed,  a  compound  adjective.  (Compare 
taimhgheugach,  Imit.) 

16.  Cidh  trdcht,  no  ciod  trdcht,  lit.  what  telling,  i.  e., 
what  need  of  saying  more  about  it  :  however :  be  that  as 
it  may,  or  such  like  phrase.  Atracht ;  compare  adracht  or 
atracht,  he  arose  ;  O'Don.  Supp.  :  eirigh,  arose,  went. 
Fogeib  or  glieibh,  found :  Jo,  an  old  sign  of  the  perfect 
tense.  Fiann-bhoth,  a  hunting-booth .  See  note  p.  50. 

17.  [Codaihd^c.  ]  The  rest  of  this  *'  Lullaby"  is  lost.  Indeed 
it  would  appear  from  the  shortness  of  the  sentences,  and  the 
abrupt  and  flighty  nature  of  the  composition,  that  the  whole 
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story  has  been  very  much  condensed,  and  in  some  places 
mutilated. — O'D.  This  is  very  probably  the  case  with 
many  other  of  our  ancient  compositions— or  rather  they 
were  never  written  down  but  in  this  shape,  as  it  were  to 
furnish  the  story-teller  with  a  skeleton  or  notes  of  his  tale, 
which  he  generally  committed  to  memory,  filling  in  the 
details  at  each  recital. 

18.  At  hertf  ber\  a  form  of  cZe«V,  say,  whence  duhhairt 
i.  e. ,  do  bheirt ;  at  and  do  are  prefixes.  See  note  on  par  7. 

19a.  Praslacha  {lacha^  a  duck)  seems  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  wild  fowl  ;  most  authorities  say  a  widgeon.  See 
O'Daly's  Jacobite  Poetry  (Syil-chahharthadh  Eireann,  p. 
70,  1844,  Edn.,  p.  58,  1866,  Edn.)  for  prasr/anach  or  fras- 
fjannacliy  an  adjective,  signifying  in  tfocks,  gregarious 
(fras  means  a  shower).  There  is  a  kind  of  black,  long- 
legged  water-fowl,  called  the  pas-lacha ;  this  must  be  the 
bird  mentioned  here. 

h  [Futhayii'c]  At  them.  The  original  Irish  is  defective  here. 
The  words  obviously  omitted  are  supplied  in  brackets.  In 
Feis  tighe  Chondin  [Ossianic  Society,  vol.  2.],  p.  129,  it  is 
stated  that  Fionn  in  his  first  chase  killed  the  pras-lacha 
widgeon?),  and  her  clutch  of  twelve  young  birds.— O'D. 

20a.  Aos^  folk,  a  class  of  people ;  aos  c6irde.  artisans, 
artificerSi-k)lk  of  trade,  or  poetry,  it  being  the  great  art  ; 
aos  ddna,  poets,  &c.  The  names  here  have  not  been  iden- 
tified.    Ite,  old  form  of  U  ;  is  siad. 

h  Crotta,  i.  e.,  Crotta  Cliach,  now  the  [Gailte]  Galty  moun- 
tains [Sliabh  g-Crot]  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary. — O'D.  The  c  here  is  eclipsed,  the  word  being  in  the 
genitive  plural ;  g  is  frequently  put  in  modern  writings 
where  c  was  written  in  ancient  times. 

21.  Im,  a  form  of  am  for  an  the  article,  which  spelling  is 
still  retained  in  Scottish-Gaelic  before  b,  j)^  or/,  as  am  fear, 
am  hailCy  &c.  Buile,  a  blister,  a  boil,  bolgach :  now  gene- 
rally used  for  the  small-pox.  Carrach,  a  scald  head, 
mangy,  bald  ;  gearb,  a  scab,  the  itch  ;  gearbach,  scabbed. — 
O'Reilly's  Dicty. 

22.  Fidh-Gaibhie,  now  Feegile,  in  the  parish  of  Cloonsast, 
north  of  Portarlington,  in  the  King's  County.  This  was 
the  name  of  a  famous  wood  in  Leinster,  in  which  St.  Ber- 
chan,  the  Irish  prophet,  erected  his  church  of  Cloonsast, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. — O'D. 

24a.  Magh  Life,  i.  e.,  the  plain  of  the  LifFey  ;  a  very 
level  plain  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  through  which  the 
River  Liffey  winds  its  course.  — O'D. 
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h.  Co  nos ;  old  form  for  go  ro  or  fjuVy  which,  however, 
would  not  now  be  used  before  this  verb.  We  say  (jo 
bh-facaidh,  most  irregular  verbs,  even  in  the  past  tense, 
taking  the  same  forms  of  the  particles  as  are  used  with  the 
present,  lomdin,  driving,  tossing  (the  ball),  or  hurling,  the 
game  now  called  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  camcinacht, 
golf,  or  hurling ;  so  called  from  camdn,  the  hooked  or 
crooked  stick  with  which  it  is  played.  It  is  very  ancient, 
and  not  yet  extinct,  lomdin,  driving,  is  now  generally 
written  tiomdin, 

25.  Bdrach,  an  old  word  for  morning ;  Welsh,  horeu. 
The  word  is  also  obviously  connected  with  the  English 
morrow.  lar  n-a  m-bdrach,  on  the  morrow,  now  written 
air  an  mdrach  ;  athrughadh  mdrach,  after  to-morrow ; 
I.e.,  the  change  of  the  morrow.     Atnagat:  eirghid  ;  teidh- 

d,  they  go,  or  come  (against).     See  O'Reilly  athnaghaid, 
V.  they  come. 

26.  Fil,  the  old  form  is  used  instead  of  the  modem  to,  or 
atd :  full  is  now  a  secondary  form  employed  after  par- 
ticles, an,  go,  &c.  Contuicti^  that  is  tig^  comes,  or  thiocfadh^ 
should  come.  Cumachtacki,  i.  e.,  from  cumhaclit,  power, 
if  ye  are  able  :  ancient  verb,  cumcaim,  I  can,  I  am  able  ; 
modern,  feudaim.  See  Cumachtu,  in  O'Dono van's  Supp. 
to  Dictionary,  voce  cumcaim,  and  Grammar. 

28.  In  for  an,  sometimes  for  na,  pi.  In  fair  end :  i.  e., 
an  fhuirionn,  the  folk,  the  party,  Sceula  na  h-eiseirghe, 
Ind  fair  end  ^  p.  24,  Crowe's  Edition.  Macraidh,  collective 
noun,  like  laochraidh,  eachraidh,  &c.  Compare  cavalr?/, 
&c.  Imtheacht :  instead  of  imtheacht,  to  go,  we  would  now 
say  teacht,  to  come,  in  such  a  case.  Imtheacht  is  made  up 
of  im,  a  particle  obsolete  in  this  sense,  and  teacht,  coming ; 
i.  e.,  the  opposite  to  coming,  to  go.  So  imthig,  from  im  and 
tig  come,  is  a  more  correct  form  than  imthigh,  w^hich  latter 
spelling  has  doubtless  arisen  from  a  notion  that  the  verb  be- 
longed of  the  class  which  end  in  uigh  and  igh,  which  some 
grammarians  call  the  second  conjugation  :  the  inflections 
peculiar  to  this  class  of  verbs  are  also,  by  usage,  adopted 
with  the  verb  imthig  ;  as  imtlteochad,  &c .  In  the  South, 
verbs  ending  in  igh  and  uigh  are  pronounced  with  the  g  hard 
and  unaspirated,  and  in  the  present  case  at  any  rate  this 
is  quite  correct. 

30.  Feacht  ov  feachtas  ann  (fecht  and)^  a  time  (there  was) 
in  it  ;  once  upon  a  time.  This  word  often  figures  in  story 
telling.  Imdiscir,  very  nimble ;  im  prefix  (intensitive  in 
this  case)  and  fZ/cC^r,  "fierce,  nimble,  active." — O'R.     Ag 
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{agh)t  a  cow,  a  deer ;  both  meanings  are  given,  and  pro- 
bably in  very  remote  times  (long  before  Fionn)  the  same 
word  was  applied  to  both  animals  ;  in  primitive  languages 
one  word  often  did  duty  for  several  objects.  Thus  gahhar, 
a  goat,  anciently  meant  also  a  hoi'se,  being  possibly  the 
same  word  with  capall.  See  Dr.  Joyce's  Irish  Names  of 
Places,  first  series,  fourth  edition,  p.  475.  Compare  the 
Latin  caper  and  caballus. 

31.  Sen-tulmiy  i.e.,  Sean-duine,  an  old  person,  an  old  man ; 
an  old  woman.  O'Reilly  gives  seanduiney  an  old  man, 
sean-tuinne,  an  old  woman,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  these 
are  the  same  word  and  but  mere  vagaries  of  spelling. 
He  also  gives  duine,  "a  man,  either  male  or  female,  a 
man,  anyone."  In  usage  the  term  is  now  mostly  re- 
stricted to  the  male,  but  like  homo  in  Latin,  it  may  include 
the  female.  When  fear,  equivalent  to  and  cognate  with 
vir,  is  employed,  then,  as  in  Latin,  the  man  only  can  be 
meant.  Thus  "man, "  an  didne,  in  the  sense  of  all  mankind 
includes  of  course  men  and  women  :  so  does  daoi?ie,  plural 
of  duinCy  and  sean-duine  here  signifies  an  old  woman.  Astud, 
fastughadh  (see  note  on  omission  of  initial/,  par.  13),  to  re- 
tain, to  fasten.  This  is  either  itself  the  root,  or  cognate 
with  the  root  of  the  English  ^ovd.  fasten. 

32.  Buain,  bhuaimi,  now  written  uainn,  from  us,  but 
bhuainn  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  is  in  use  in  Scottish 
Gaelic.  Alcill,  watch;  for  akill  (obsolete)  air  ti,  on 
design,  spying  (almost  always  with  the  intention  of  doing 
injury).  This  word  gives  the  true  meaning  of  Aicill, 
an  old  name  of  the  hill  of  Skreen,  where  Cormac  had  his 
residence  after  he  retired  from  government,  and  where 
Leahhar  Aide  was  composed.  It  signifies  a  watch  or  ob- 
servatory ;  and  we  are  told  Teamhair  (Tara)  could  be  seen 
from  Aicill,  but  Aicill  could  not  be  seen  from  Teamhair. 

33a.  Loch  Lein,  now  the  Lakes  of  Killarney. — O'D. 

h.  Luachair,  i.  e.,  Luachair  Deaghaidh,  a  district  in  the 
now  county  of  Kerry,  containing  [Dhd  chich  Dhanan]  the 
two  Pap  mountains. — O'D.  From  this  name  we  have  the 
famous  Sliabh  Luachra,  and  the  name  Ciarraighe  Liiachra. 
O'Curry,  in  a  note  on  Magh  L^ana,  p.  24,  says:  "This 
was  anciently  called  Luachair  Dheadhaidh,  i.e.,  Deadhaidh's 
rushy  district.  .  .  .  This  rushy  territory  extended  from 
the  bounds  of  the  present  county  of  Limerick  to  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney  in  Kerry,  a  considerable  way  into  the  present 
county  of  Cork." 

c.  Beanntraighe,  a  district  in  South  Munster,  believed  to 
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have  been  co-extensive  with  the  barony  of  Ban  try  in  the 
county  of  Cork. — O'D. 

34a.  As  hert,  see  note  par.  18.  Dar  lat  is  a  misreading  or 
error  in  transcription  for  dar  Horn,  methinks.  Amsaine^ 
amhsaine,  military  service  (see  O'D.  supp.)  ;  from  amhas^ 
a  mercenary  soldier. 

h.  Alba,  I.  e.,  Scotland. — O'D. 

35.  Ciarraighe,  now  Kerry.  The  territory  so  called  ex- 
tended in  early  times  only  from  Tralee  to  the  Shannon. 
Its  more  ancient  name  would  appear  to  have  been  Cair- 
brighe,  or  Corbraighe. — O'D.  Perhaps  the  place  here 
meant  is  really  Cairbrighe,  a  district  of  West  Cork,  which 
may  formerly  have  been  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
and  have  included  the  southern  half  of  what  is  now  the 
county  Kerry  ;  i.e.  from  the  real  Ciarraighe  southwards. 
Atnuig  or  adnaidh,  i.e.,/a7^,  stay. 

36.  Luaighni,  see  par.  9,  note  and  letter,  p.  72.  iVdr, 
nachar,  that  not,  that  may  not ;  ut  for  at,  see  note,  par.  9. 
Marhh,  kill,  makes  muirfead  I  will  kill,  in  the  future,  thus 
avoiding  the  junction  of  hh  with  /,  and  being  also  distin- 
guished from  the  inflections  of  mair,  live ;  so  mhuirfidh,  con- 
ditional, mhuirfidhe,  conditional  passive. 

37.  Guilleann  [Ua  g-Cuanach].  This  is  the  present  name 
of  Cullen,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  near  the  borders  of 
the  county  of  Limerick.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  tem- 
tory  of  Coonagh,  now  a  barony  in  the  north-east  of  the 
county  of  Limerick. — O'D.  In  O'Donovan's  *'  Supplement 
to  Dictionary/'  we  further  find  ''Cuilleanno  g-Cuajiach,  now 
Cullen,  a  village  originally  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh, 
county  of  Limerick,  on  the  border  of  the  parish  of  Sulchoid, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  See  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters at  the  year  1579,  and  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  230,  a.  a., 
where  it  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Cuilleann  the 
son  of  Morna,  who  was  killed  here  by  Finn  mac  Cumhaill. 
Though  this  village  was  originally  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh, 
as  its  name  indicates,  it  is  now  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary." 
The  addition  "  Ua  g-Cuanach,"  or  *' of  the  O'Cuanachs," 
was  added  afterwards  to  distinguish  this  from  other  places 
of  the  same  or  similar  name  ;  but  this  distinctive  addition 
may  have  been  in  use  long  before  the  general  adoption  of 
surnames,  and  perhaps  almost  from  Fionn's  day,  as  tribes 
were  even  then  distinguished  by  the  name  of  an  ancestor, 
though  not  in  the  same  way  as  in  more  modern  times. 
Flaith-ghobha,  see  Joyce's  Grammar,  p.  129,  for  an  inte- 
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resting  explanation  of  the  expressive  and  useful  idiom  here 
employed,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as 
strictly  adhered  to  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  now.  Adnaig, 
see  note,  par.  35. 

38.  Ber,  old  form  for  hhearfad,  future,  I  will  give  ;  often 
used  by  Keating.  Gin  co :  gion  f/o,  rjion  <jur  {past),  although — 
not.  Mr.  S.  H.  O'Grady  says,  vol.  3,  Oss.  Soc,  p.  136  : — 
"  This  expression  is  no  longer  used  in  the  spoken  language, 
and  requires  explanation.  It  has  sometimes  a  negative 
meaning.  .  .  .  equivalent  to  the  present  (jidh  nach.  .  .  . 
sometimes  it  is  affirmative." 

40.  Dia  n-ab,  now  d'a  n-ah,  or  d^t  i^-ah.  The  n  and  r 
here  being  merely  euphonic,  it  is  better  to  retain  n  in  the 
present  tense  (as  in  this  case)  ;  r  being  used  in  a  similar 
position  when  past  time  is  indicated. 

4L  Anam,  which  more  generally  means  a  soidy  is  often 
used,  even  in  modern  works,  to  express  life  merely. 

42a.  Coibhche,  see  O'Don.  Supp.  to  Dictionary,  in  voce. 
This  marriage  (if  it  can  be  called  such)  of  Fionn  with  the 
daughter  of  the  chief-smith,  proves  that  matrimony  among 
the  pagan  Gael  was  just  what  it  was  among  the  patriarchs. 
The  father  *' gave  away"  his  daughter  (a  relic  of  which 
still  subsists),  but  instead  of  giving  a  dowry,  he  received 
a  certain  pretium,  generally  something  he  valued  as  much 
as  the  smith  must  have  valued  the  head  of  the  mysterious 
wild  boar  which  had  ravaged  and  devastated  the  country  ; 
and  the  destruction  of  which  was  the  claim  that  enabled 
an  unknown  adventurer,  as  Deimne  was  at  the  time,  to 
aspire  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  smith's  craft, 
which  profession  in  ancient  Ireland,  as  in  early  Rome,  was 
held  in  high  consideration,  and  had  its  legal  rank  and 
privileges  clearly  defined. 

h.  Sliahh  niuice,  i.  e.,  the  pig's  mountain,  now  Sliev 
Muck,  situated  between  the  town  of  Tipperary  and  the 
glen  of  Aherlow  \_Eatharlach']. — O'D. 

44 .  Sedy  a  road,  "a  way  ;  an  ancient  term  for  a  small 
road,  a  path  for  one  animal.  See  Book  of  Rights,  Intro- 
duction, p.  Ivi.  Probably  from  set  or  sed,  a  heifer,  now  called 
samhaisf/.  From  this  word  Cormac's  Glossary  derives 
droichead,  a  bridge,  direach,  direct  or  straight,  and  sed, 
i.e.,  the  direct  road — across  the  river.  Aon-mhndy  com- 
pare with  this  "  ro  chonnairc  an  t-aon  oglach,"  in  first 
paragraph  of  Faghail  craoibhe.  Cech  re  Jecht ;  gach  le 
feacht,  every  alternate  time,  i.e.,  by  turns.  See  Idiom 
in  Joyce's  Grammar,  p.  128.     Feacht  is  now  obsolete  in 
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the  spoken  language,  but  is  often  met  in  very  modem  writ- 
ings, not  only  in  the  present  sense,  but  used  at  the  opening 
of  a  story,  as  "feacht  n-ann,"  which  may  be  Englished  **once 
upon  a  time."  It  is  also  used  in  composition,  as  a  n-aoin- 
fheacht  le,  at  one  time  with,  together  with.  Le  is  now 
generally  used  in  Ireland  for  re,  but  the  latter  is  retained 
exclusively  in  Scotland,  and  is  employed  occasionally  in  Ire- 
land as  in  the  Bible  or  writings  of  a  solemn  character .  Both 
forms  are  met  with  side  by  side  in  very  ancient  writings, 
and,  most  probably,  the  difference  is  merely  euphonic,  the 
Irish,  like  the  Spanish  language,  preferring  the  sound  of 
Z,  as  in  Caitilin,  Catalina,  for  Catherma. 

45.  Isat,  thou  art.  See  O'Dono van's  Grammar,  p.  161, 
for  various  old  forms  of  the  verb  is .  Do  mharbhadh,  i  .e. , 
do  hheith  mar^bhtha,  active  used  for  passive. 

_46.  Maonmhagh,  Moinmoy,  a  territory  lying  round  Loch 
Reagh  in  the  present  county  of  Galway  ;  but  the  situations 
of  Ath-Glonda,  i.  e.,  the  ford  of  Glonda,  and  of  Tochar- 
Glonda,  the  causeway  of  Glonda,  are  now  unknown  by 
these  names.  Ath  Beildheirg,  i.e.,  the  ford  of  Red-mxouth, 
not  identified  unless  it  be  Ballyderg. — O'D. 

47.  Liatli  Luachra.  Here  is  identified  the  party  who 
wounded  Cumhall  first,  one  of  his  own  household  ;  the 
ingrate  falls  by  the  hand  of  Fionn,  son  of  Cumhall,  who 
thus  obtains  his  revenge  quite  unexpectedly.  This  same 
Laith  seems  to  have  wished  to  condone  his  crime  (see  par. 
13  and  14)  by  his  attentive  solicitude  after  young  Fionn. 
This  Liath  bore  the  name  Fionn.  See  also  Diarmuid  hnd 
Grainne  (Ossianic  Soc,  vol.  3,  p.  123-125),  where  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs :  ' '  Conan  the  son  of  Fionn  of  Laith- 
luachra  is  my  name,  and  my  father  was  at  the  slaying  of 
thy  father  at  the  battle  of  Cnucha,  and  he  perished  himself 
for  that  act."  So  the  well-known  Conan  Maol  was  son  of 
the  slayer  of  Fionn's  father,  from  which  and  other  causes 
arose  the  enmity  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Fiann.     Liath  seems  to  have  been  of  Clanna  Morna. 

48.  Connachtaibh.  The  plural  is  often  met  for  the  sin- 
gular ;  a  g-Connachtaibh,  a  n-Ulltaibh,  which  probably 
means  among  (or  in  the  land  of)  the  Connacht  or  Ulster 
men.  For  an  opinion  on  this  point  see  Dr.  Joyce's  Keating 
notes,  pp.  15 — 24.  Compare  Regio  Connachtorum,  Pro- 
vincia  Muminensium,  &c.,  in  Dr.  Reeves'  Adamnan.  See 
also  Dubhcharn  a  Laighnibh,  and  Almhuin  Laighean  in 
DiarnitiM  and  Grainne.     Fris,  ris,  see  note  on  par.  44. 

49.  Atfet,  he  relates,  obsolete.  See  note  on  par.  9,  and 
O'Donovan's  Grammar,  p.  255. 
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50a.  Boinn,  i.  e.,  the  river  Boyne,  in  Meath.  [Mae 
Mhorna],  Here  ends  folio  119of  the  original  MS.,  and  on 
the  upper  margin  of  folio  120,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
scribe,  is  the  following  observation: — **  A  muii\i,  if-  fA-OA 
CO  C1C  emunti  on  coinne."  **0  Mary  [Virgin],  it  is  long 
till  Edmund  comes  from  the  meeting."  This  was  Edmund 
Butler,  for  whom  the  MS.  was  transcribed. — O'D.  See 
note,  p.  53,  on  the  aspiration  of  proper  names  in  the  genitive 
case. 

h.  Filidhecht,  His  taking  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
cultivating  the  art  of  poetry  was,  as  we  see,  a  protection  to 
him  against  his  numerous  enemies,  as  a  poet's  life  was 
sacred.  Mr.  O'Grady  writes  (vol.  2,  p.  32):  **A  great 
English  poet,  himself  a  severe  student,  pronounced  the 
early  history  of  his  own  country  to  be  a  mere  scuffling  of 
kites  and  crows,  as  indeed  are  all  wars  which  lack  the 
sacred  bard,  and  the  sacred  bard  is  absent  where  the  kites 
and  crows  pick  out  his  eyes.  That  the  Irish  kings  and 
heroes  should  succeed  one  another,  surrounded  by  a  blaze 
of  bardic  light,  in  which  both  themselves  and  all  those 
who  were  contemporaneous  with  them  are  seen  clearly 
and  distinctly,  was  natural  in  a  country  where  in  each 
little  realm  or  sub-kingdom  the  ard-ollav  was  equal  in  dig- 
nity to  the  king,  which  is  proved  by  the  equivalence  of 
their  erics." 

51a.  Urnuighe^  seeking,  praying  (for).  The  latter  is  the 
meaning  now  in  use.  Eo^  iach  gen.,  an  old  word  for 
braddn,  a  salmon,  also  means  a  brooch,  probably  from  the 
shape.  See  note  on  the  "  Salmon  of  knowledge,"  p.  48. 
Mr.  O'Grady  seems  to  consider  this  *'  Eo  feasa"  as  being 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  Fionntan  mac  Bochna,  a 
mythical  personage,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  Eire 
before  the  Deluge,  and  survived  to  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  appearance  as  a  fish  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  story  of  one  of  the  multitudinous  "  incarna- 
tions" of  Vishnu,  and  both  are  of  course  traces  of  the 
traditionary  idea  of  the  great  Flood,  preserved  after  the 
dispersion  by  all  mankind  for  ages,  together  with  the  re- 
membrance of  the  second  father  of  the  human  race,  the 
Xisuthrus  of  the  Asiatics,  the  Fionntan  of  the  Western 
Gael,  the  Noah  of  the  Bible.  The  facts  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  their  fathers,  together  with  such  por- 
tions of  ancient  revelation  as  they  had  preserved,  however 
distorted  by  the  inventions  of  different  races,  yet  have 
sufficient  of  a  resemblance  to  show  their  common  source, 
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and  to  reasonably  account  for  the  striking  similarity  of 
certain  leading  features  of  oriental  religions  with  the 
teachings  of  the  west.  In  the  *' History  of  Ireland,"  vol. 
2,  p.  90,  we  read :  "  Of  this  Titanic  race,  one  individual 
survived,  and  passed,  as  a  spiritual  entity,  into  the  serener 
assembly  of  the  gods,  his  name  Fionntan,  the  patron  deity 
of  learned  men.  He  is  identified  with  '  the  salmon  of  all 
knowledge'  who  haunted  Connla's  sacred  well,  and  the 
Boyne,  and  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  In  his  divine  charac- 
ter he  dwelt  in  the  hills  above  Loch  Derg  and  in  tlie 
mountains  of  Kerry,  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and 
the  history  of  the  nations  of  Erin.  The  author  of  the 
*  Battle  of  Magh  Leana '  refers  to  him  as  the  source  of  his 
information  concerning  Conn. "  See  p.  97,  O'Curry's  trans- 
lation of  "  Cath  Muighe  Leana,"  where  we  find,  *•  As  was 
sung  by  the  Salmon  of  all  knowledge,  the  possessor  of  all 
intelligence,  and  the  jewel  manifestly  rich  in  all  history 
and  in  all  truth,  namely,  Fionntan  the  prophetic,  the 
truly  acute,  and  the  truly  intelligent."  See  also  Mr. 
O'Grady's  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  his  first  volume,  where 
he  writes  of  the  great  divine  fountain,  the  source  of  the 
Sionna,  and  the  "nuts"  which  formed  the  food  of  the 
"  salmon"  of  knowledge.  **  Unseen  by  the  Gaeil  the  foun- 
tain still  springs,  feeding  the  great  stream  of  Fohla,  and 
the  hazels  shed  their  crimson  fruit  on  the  mossy  ground, 
and  into  the  clear  water,  and  beneath  the  ground  it  sends 
forth  rills  feeding  the  great  streams.  But  at  the  time  of 
the  shedding  of  fruit,  a  salmon,  the  Eo  feasa,  appears  in 
that  garden  in  the  clear  well,  and  as  each  divine  nut  falls 
upon  the  surface  he  darts  upwards  and  devours  it.  He  is 
larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the  fishes  of  his  tribe, 
glittering  with  crimson  stars  and  bright  hues  ;  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  he  roams  the  wide  ocean  and  the  great 
streams  of  Inis  Fail."  In  one  of  these  rambles,  presum- 
ably, he  got  to  Linn  Feic,  and  was  *'  roasted  "  and  eaten  ; 
but  of  course  only  vicariously,  or  in  appearance,  he  being 
immortal.  From  his  living  in  the  sea  through  the  Deluge, 
and  afterwards  in  the  great  rivers,  his  surname  is  derived, 
Bcxchna  signifying  the  sea  in  a  local  dialect  used  in  Cork, 
Limerick,  Clare, and  Kerry,  according  to  Mr.  R.  MacElligott 
(Trans.  Gaelic  Society,  1808),  and  which  that  author  calls 
Bdrlagair  na  Saer.  Bochna  js  also  met  in  some  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Munster  poets  of  the  last  century,  who  employ 
many  terms  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  See  O'Curry's  in- 
troduction to  Cath  Mhuighe  L^ana,  where  the  habits  and 
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haunts  of  this  **  salmon'*  are  described,  p.  xxi.  Fionntan 
is  possibly  a  form  of  Fionn,  or  Fionn-duine^  the  **fair"  man, 
as  he  is  called  :  or  Fionntan,  fair  land,  macBochna,  son  of 
the  sea,  like  Lear  mac  Alloid,  in  which  name  the  sea  is  also 
the  son  of  the  land.  We  see  here  that  the  gift  which  the 
visionary  salmon  was  to  bestow  was  promised  by  ancient 
tradition  to  an  individual  whose  name  should  be  Fionn  : 
Finneigeas,  or  "  Wise  Fionn,"  naturally  expected  it,  and 
spent  his  seven  years  at  Linn  Feic  **  praying"  for  it,  yet 
it  was  bestowed  on  another  Fionn — son  of  Cumhall — who 
had  not  expected  or  known  anything  of  it. 

h.  Linn  Feic,  the  pool  of  Fee,  a  deep  pool  in  the  river 
Boyne,  near  ^^  Ferta  fer  fecc^^^  the  ancient  name  of  the 
village  of  Slane,  on  this  river. — O'D.  Linn  Feic  is  a 
beautiful  calm  spot  for  a  studious  or  contemplative  man  to 
pass  his  years  by  its  shore  ;  and  it  was  probably  for  that 
reason  chosen  by  the  famous  St.  Ere  **  of  Slane"  for  his 
hermitage,  a  few  centuries  after  Fionn's  time.  The  ruins 
yet  remain  of  a  church  occupying  the  site  of  St.  Erc's 
cell.  Itir  is  here  an  expletive  like  iarum  (see  note,  par.  4) 
and  is  still  frequently  so  used  in  Scottish  Gaelic. 

52.  Frith,  was  found.  Canon  Bourke,  in  his  Grammar, 
says  this  word  is  not  yet  obsolete,  though  very  seldom 
heard. 

5.3a.  Nito,  or  natho^  see  note,  par.  7,  and  O'Donovan's 
Grammar,  p.  324. 

h.  [Honn  d'ainm]  Fionn  is  thy  name,  <i:c.  It  appears  that  our 
hero  had  concealed  from  his  master  Finn-Eges  that  he  had 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Fionn,  after  he  had  drowned  the 
nine  boys  in  Magh-Life.  But  the  poet  finding  that  he  had 
first  tasted  of  the  salmon  of  Linn  Feic  without  intending  it, 
saw  that  the  ancient  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  him,  and  that 
his  real  name  must  be  Fionn.  O'Flaherty  states  that  our 
hero  assisted  his  father-in-law,  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  in  com- 
piling codes  of  laws  ;  and  the  Life  of  St.  Columkille,  com- 
piled by  Manus  O'Donnell,  states  that  he  possessed  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  foretold  the  birth  and  future  greatness  of 
St.  Columkille.— O'D. 

54.  Teinm  Laogha.  For  a  curious  account  of  this  poetical 
incantation  as  given  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  ^^  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,''  printed  for  the 
Archseological  Society,  p.  46.  It  is  said  that  St.  Patrick 
abolished  the  Teinm  Laogha  and  the  Imhas  for  Osna,  as 
being  profane  rites,  and  allowed  the  poets  to  use  another 
called  Dichedal  do  chendaibh,  which  was  in  itself  not  re- 
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pugnant  to  Christianity,  as  requiring  no  offering  to  false 
gods  or  demons. — O'D.  Dr.  O'Donovan  further  gives  in 
his  note  at  p.  46  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath  the  following 
explanation  of  the  *' prophetic"  gifts  of  the  Druids  and 
Bards,  which  will  be  useful  here  ;  '*  In  the  times  of  pagan- 
ism in  Ireland  every  poet  was  supposed  to  possess  tlie 
gift  of  prophecy,  or  rather  a  spirit  capable  of  being  ren  - 
dered  prophetic  by  a  certain  process.  Whenever  he  was 
desired  to  deliver  a  prophecy  regarding  future  events,  or 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  past  events,  he  threw  himself  into 
a  rhapsody  called  Imbas  for  osna,  or  Teinm  Loeghdha, 
during  which  the  true  images  of  these  events  were  believed 
to  have  been  portrayed  before  his  mind.  The  following 
description  of  the  Imbas  for  osna^  as  given  in  Cormac's 
Glossary,  will  show  that  it  was  a  humbug  not  unlike  the 
magnetic  sleep  of  modern  dreamers  :  ^  Imbas  for  osna. — The 
poet  discovers  through  it  whatever  he  likes  or  desires  to 
reveal.  This  is  the  way  it  is  done  :  the  poet  chews  a  piece 
of  the  flesh  of  a  red  pig,  or  of  a  dog  or  cat,  and  he  brings  it 
afterwards  on  a  flag  behind  the  door,  and  chants  an  incan- 
tation upon  it,  and  offers  it  to  idol  gods  ;  and  his  idol  gods 
are  brought  to  him,  but  he  finds  them  not  on  the  morrow. 
And  he  pronounces  incantations  on  his  two  palms ;  and 
his  idol  gods  are  also  brought  to  him,  in  order  that  his 
sleep  may  not  be  interrupted  ;  and  he  lays  his  two  palms 
on  his  two  cheeks,  and  thus  falls  asleep  ;  and  he  is  watched 
in  order  that  no  one  may  disturb  or  interrupt  him  ; 
until  everything  about  which  he  is  engaged  is  revealed  to 
him,  which  may  be  a  minute,  or  two,  or  three,  or  as  long 
as  the  ceremony  requires :  et  ideo  Imbas  dicitur,  i.e.,  di 
hoisime^  i.e.,  his  two  palms  upon  him,  i.e.,  one  palm  over 
and  the  other  across  on  his  cheeks.  St,  Patrick  abolished 
this,  and  the  Teinm  Leoghdha,  and  he  declared  that  who- 
ever should  practise  them  would  enjoy  neither  heaven  nor 
earth,  because  it  was  renouncing  baptism.  Dichedul  do 
chenduibh  is  what  he  left  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  Coras 
Cerda  [the  Law  of  Poetry],  and  this  is  a  proper  substitute, 
for  the  latter  requires  no  offering  to  demons. '  These  prac- 
tices, about  which  so  little  has  been  said  by  Irish  anti- 
quaries, must  look  extraordinary  to  the  philosophic 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  more  visionary 
Germans  will  think  them  quite  consonant  with  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul ;  for  in  the  year  1835,  a  book  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipsig  by  A.  Steinbeck,  entitled  *  Every  Poet  a 
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Prophet ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Ksdential  Connection  between 
the  Poetic  Spirit  and  the  Property  of  Magnetic  Lucid 
Vision.'  "  These  silly  practices  seem  much  of  the  stamp 
of  some  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Egyptian 
and  Grecian  oracles  ;  yet  after  all,  perhaps,  we  may  say 
''there  is  more  in  heaven  and  earth  than  is  dreamed  of  in 
philosophy. " 

55.  Treid,  treidhe^  now  obsolete,  three  things.  See  pre- 
ceding note. 

56a.  [Ceud-Shamh]  May -day  ^  ceccetriAin,  is  glossed  belL- 
CAine  by  O'Clery.  It  signifies  the  beginning  of  summer. — 
O'D.  La  B^altaine.  This  was  "the  day  of  the  year*' 
among  the  Pagan  Irish,  the  1st  of  January  being  adopted 
with  Christianity.  0'E.eilly  writes  ceideamh  and  ceidearri' 
hain.  O'Donovan's  Grammar  (p.  97)  gives  ceideamh  as  the 
nominative  form.  The  word  is  from  ceud,  first,  and  Samh, 
summer,  theohliqweiormshemgceudshamhajiand  ceudsham- 
hain.  The  second  great  anniversary  was  Oidhche  Samhna, 
or  •*  All  Hallow  Eve, "  as  it  was  afterwards  called.  Samhain 
is  from  samh  and  fuin,  end  of  summer  (see  Book  of  Rights 
Introd.,  p.  lii.).  Thus  the  year  was  divided  into  two  great 
e(j^ual  portions,  which  were  each  subdivided  in  the  same 
V  ay,  making  four  ratha,  or  quarters.  The  months  were 
not  introduced  until  St.  Patrick's  time. 

h.  Cucc,  color,  gl.  "oac,  color,  gJ.  ctuniife,  gl.  ^ne,  face, 
countenance,  mien. — O'D. 

c.  Cai,  gl.  cuACA,  cuckoos. — O'D. 

d.  CjAiiAiT),  constant,  gl.  -01  ah. — O'D. 

e.  [Sdwh-shuaill].  Summer  suaill,  gl.  the  swallows.  The 
words  of  this  fragment,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  first 
composition  of  Fionn,  after  having  eaten  the  salmon  of  the 
Boyne,  are  very  ancient  and  exceedingly  obscure.  The  trans- 
lation is  only  offered  for  the  consideration  of  Irish  scholars, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  lines  is 
doubtful.  The  poem  obviously  wants  some  lines  at  the 
end  ;  and  Mr.  Cleaver  states,  that  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  manuscript  is  so  defaced  as  to  render  it  totally 
illegible O'D. 

/.  Sigine.  This  word  is  very  doubtful,  in  fact  illegible, 
and  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  cannot  be  received.  Surely 
the  stars  were  not  called  by  the  early  Irish  sig7ia  or  signs. 

The  map  accompanying  this  edition  will  be  found  very 
useful  to  the  student  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader 
as  affording  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  physical  outlines  of  Ire- 
land in  the  third  centur}\     The  borders  of  the  four  sub- 
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kingdoms  or  provinces,  which,  with  the  mensal  province 
of  the  Airdrigh,  made  up  the  Irish  Pentarchy,  are  shown 
by  the  blue  line  as  well  as  can  be  ascertained,  for  they 
varied  much  at  different  times,  and  often  within  short 
intervals.  The  track  followed  by  Fionn  in  his  exploits  is 
shown  by  the  green  line  with  the  different  scenes  indicated. 
His  track  in  the  pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  as  well 
as  the  course  of  the  two  fugitives,  is  pointed  out  by  the  red 
line,  and  the  places  mentioned  in  the  account  of  their 
wanderings  are  all  marked.  Many  other  spots  mentioned 
in  the  annals  and  romances  of  the  same  period  are  also 
shown,  including  the  most  remarkable  places  in  ancient 
Irish  history. 

P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.,  and  Mr.  John  Fleming  have  read  a 
great  part  of  this  work  while  going  through  the  press,  and 
their  remarks  have  been  in  the  main  availed  of  by  the  editor, 
who,  while  venturing  here  and  there  to  differ  from  their 
judgment,  has  yet  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  great  care 
given  to  the  reading  of  the  proofs,  and  for  many  valuable 
hints. 


LETTER 

ADDRESSED    BY   DR    JOHN   o'dONOYAN  TO  THK  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  OSSIANIC  SOCIETY. 


Dublin,  Dec,  21th,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — Having,  at  your  request,  undertaken  to 
translate  into  English — to  lengthen  out  the  abbreviations, 
and  to  fix  the  grammatical  endings  of  the  contracted 
words,  in  this  notice  of  the  boyish  exploits  of  the  celebrated 
Fionn  Mac  Chumhaill,  the  **  Fingal"  of  Mac  Pherson's 
*  *  Ossian,"* — I  beg  to  offer  you  a  few  observations  on  the  age 

*  In  the  facsimiles  of  portions  of  ancient  Gaelic  MSS.  relating  to  Fionn, 
preserved  in  Scotland,  some  of  which  were  published  in  the  Highland 
Society's  "  Report  on  Ossian,"  the  name  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Fiann 
is  written  Find,  Fint,  and  Finn  (Ua  Baeiscne),  as  in  this  and  every  old 
Irish  writing  ;  which  ought  to  be  conclusive  that  MacPherson  had  no 
authority  for  naming  him  Fingal.  That  form  is  not  found  in  any 
ancient  writing,  and  most  probably  is  merely  a  vulgar  blending  of 
Fionn' 8  name,  and  that  of  his  father,  Cumhall. 
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and  importance  of  the  little  tract,  a3  well  as  of  the  manu- 
script from  which  it  has  been  taken.  This  tract  was  copied, 
letter  for  letter,  and  contraction  for  contraction,  from  a 
fragment  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  now  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  (Laud,  610),  by  the  Rev. 
Euseby  D.  Cleaver,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1854,  and  now  curate  of  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  London,* 
whose  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Irish  language  is  truly 
wonderful,  considering  the  very  slight  advantages  of  oral 
instruction  which  he  possessed.  He  has  copied  this  little 
tract  so  faithfully  that  I  was  able  to  understand  it  as  well 
as  if  I  had  the  original  manuscript  before  me.  No  artist 
ever  copied  a  portrait  or  inscription  more  accurately. 
This  manuscript  was  examined  in  the  year  1844  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.,T.C.D.,  who  published  a  full  account 
of  its  contents  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,"  vol.  2,  p.  336  sq.  In  1846,  I  examined  it  again 
with  the  most  anxious  care,  and  published  a  brief  notice 
of  its  more  important  contents  in  the  introduction  to 
Leabharnag-Ceart.f  It  consists  of  292  pages,  folio,  vellum, 
and  was  transcribed,  in  1453,  by  John  Boy  O'Clery  and 
others  at  Pottlerath,  in  the  barony  of  Crannagh,  and 
county  of  Kilkenny,  for  Edmund  Butler,  the  head  of  the 
sept  of  Mac  Richard,  who  afterwards  became  Earls  of 
Ormonde.  This  manuscript  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Mac  Richard  Butler  till  the  year  1 462,  when  Ormonde  and 
he  were  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at  Baile-an-phoill,  now 
Pilltown,  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  county  of  Kilkenny,  by 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  this  very  copy  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  together  with 
another  manuscript  (now  unknown),  called  the  Book  of 
Carrick-on-Suir.  This  fact  appears  from  a  memorandum 
on  fol.  110,  p.  b,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation : — 

**  This  was  the  Psalter  of  Mac  Richard  Butler,  until  the 
defeat  at  Baile-an-phoill  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde 
and  to  Mac  Richard  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond  (Thomas)  ; 
when  this  book  and  the  book  of  Carrick  were  obtained  in 
the  redemption  of  Mac  Richard ;   and  it  was   this  Mac 

•  Now  (1881)  Rector  of  Laindon  Hills,  Romford,  Essex.  To  Rev.  Mr. 
Cleaver  the  thanks  of  the  present  editor  are  due  for  his  courtesy  in 
furnishing  every  information  in  his  power  concerning  this  MS.,  when 
communicated  with.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  to  come  forward 
in  generous  support  and  encouragement  of  the  Gaelic  Union. 

t  See  pp.  xxii.-xxxiii.,  *'  Book  of  Eights,"  published  for  the  "Celtic 
Society." 
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Richard  that  had  these  books  transcribed  for  his  own  use  ; 
and  they  remained  in  his  possession  until  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Desmond,  wrested  them  from  him." 

The  foregoing  memorandum  was  written  in  the  manu- 
script, while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Thomas,  i]arl  of 
Desmond,  whose  name,  **  Thomas,  of  Desmond,"  appears  in 
English,  in  his  own  hand,  on  fol.  92,  a.  (See  Leahhar  na 
g-Ceart,  Introduction,  pp.  xxviii.-xxx.)  The  publication 
of  this  manuscript,  as  it  stands,  would  be  a  great  deside- 
ratum in  Irish  literature,  and  I  trust  that  Sir  John  Romilly* 
will  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  attention. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  little  tract  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  contains,  perhaps,  the  oldest  account  we  have  remain- 
ing of  Fionn  and  his  contemporaries.  You  will  observe  that 
the  style  is  extremely  simple,  and  altogether  devoid  of  that 
redundancy  of  epithets  which  characterises  the  prose  com- 
positions of  later  ages  which  are  equalled  only  by  those  of 
^^  Mfamoso  Feliciano  de  Silva.'^ 

The  celebrated  Irish  antiquary,  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  in  his 

genealogical  work,  pp.  435,  436,  gives  various  pedigrees  of 

the  famous  Irish  hero,  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall.    Some  deduce 

his  descent  from  the  Orbhraighe  of  Druim  Imnocht,  others 

^         from  the  Corca  Oiche,  a  sept  of  the  Ui-Fidhgeinte,  who 

2 .       were  seated  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick.    Some  state 

„         that  he  sprung  from  the  Ui-Tairsigh  of  Ui-Failghe,  a  ple- 

^         beian  sept,  while  other  genealogists  maintain  that  he  came 

of  the  Ui-Tairsigh  of  the  Luaighni  Teamhrach   of  Fera- 

Cul  in  Bregia,  which  was  one  of  the  three  septs  from  whom 

the  chief  leader  of  the  Fiann,  or  Irish  militia,  was  elected. 

Mac  Firbis,  however,    states  that  this  discrepancy  must 

have  arisen  from  mistaking  one  Fionn  for  another ;  but  that 

by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  authentic  Irish  authorities 

agree  in   deducing  the  pedigree  of  the  famous  Fionn  Mac 

Chumhaill  from  Nuada   Neacht,  the  fourth  son  of  Sediia 

Sithbhaic,  the  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Leinster. 

By  the  mother's  side,  Fionn  Mac  Chumhaill  was  de- 
scended from  Tadhg,  son  of  Nuadhat,  son  of  Aice,  son  of 
Daite,  son  of  Brocan,  son  of  Fintan  of  Tuath-Daite  in 
Bregia.  This  Mac  Firbis  believes  to  be  his  true  maternal 
descent,  though  others  state  that  his  mother  was  Torba, 

*  Then  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England,  under  whose  direction 
the  Commission  for  the  publication  of  the  '*  Chronicles  and  Memorials 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  issues  its  pub- 
lications. Several  very  valuable  Irish  works  have  been  published  by 
this  Commission,  but  not,  as  yet,  the  MS.  referred  to. 
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(laughter  of  Eochoman  of  the  Emaans  of  Dun-Cearmna 
(the  old  head  of  Kinsale,  in  the  county  of  Cork),*  and  that 
he  had  a  half-brother  by  the  mother's  side,  who  was  called 
Fionn  Mac  Gleoir.f 

Mac  Firbis  adds  that  Fionn  Mac  Chumhaill  possessed,  in 
right  of  his  office  of  leader  of  the  Fiann,  seven  ballys,  or 
townlandSjOut  of  every  triocha-ched,or  hundred  in  Ireland ; 
that  he  was  bom  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Conn 
Ceadchathachy  and  died  in  the  year  283. 

Some  genealogical  books  give  the  pedigree  of  our  hero 
thus: — Fionn,  son  of  Cumhall,  son  of  Trenmor,  son  of 
Subalt,  son  of  Ealtan,  son  of  Baiscue,  son  of  Nuada  Necht  : 
others,Fionn,son  of  Cumhall,  son  of  Baiscne,  son  of  Trenmor, 
son  of  Ferdarath,  son  of  Goll,  son  of  Forgall,  son  of  Paire, 
son  of  Deaghaidh,  son  of  Sin  ;  but  of  the  various  pedigrees 
of  our  hero,  which  Mac  Firbis  has  copied  from  Irish 
authorities,  the  following  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
considered  authentic  : — 

1.  Nuada  Necht, 

2.  Fergus  Failge,  ancestor  of  the  Kings  of  Leinster^ 

3.  Rossa  Ruadh,  3.  So-alt, 

4.  Finn,  the  poet,  King  of  Lein- 

ster,  4.  Alt, 

5.  Conchobhar  Abhraruadh,       5.  Cairbre  Garbhroin, 

6.  Moghcorb,  King  of  Lein- 

ster,  6.  Baeiscne, 

7.  Cucorb,  King  of  Leinster,  7.  Modh, 

8.  Nia  Corb,  8.  Buan, 

9.  Cormac  Gealtagaoith,  9.  Fergus, 

10.  Feilimidh  Firurglais,  iO.  Trendom, 

11.  Cathaeir  Mor,  Monarch   of    11.  Trenmor, 

Ireland,  A.D.,  177.  12.  Cumhall, 

13.  Fionn     Mac     Chum- 
haill, slain,  284.  ^^ 
He  had  a  sister  named   Sidh,  who  was  proverbial  in  S'^M.^  '*^ 
Ireland  for  her  iBeetness  of  foot,  and  who  was  the  mother  I  ^^^  '"■^  ^"^ 
of  Caoilte  son  of  Ronan,  also  famous  in  the  Fenian  tales  for 
his  agility.     He  had  another  sister,  Seogen,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Cobhthach,  son  of  Crunnchu. 

I  have  always  believed  that  Fionn  Mac  Chumhaill  was  a 
real  historical  personage  and  not  a  myth  or  god  of  war, 
like  the   Hercules  of  the  Greeks,  the  Odin  of  the  Scan- 

*  See  note,  par.  2.  It  would  seem  from  part  of  that  note  that  "  Teamh- 
air  Earann"  was  situated  in  a  different  locality, 
t  This  is  he  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  paragraph  13 . 
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dinavians,  or  the  Siegfried  of  the  Germans.  He  was  the 
son-in-law  of  the  famous  Cormac  son  of  Art,  Monarch  of 
Ireland,  and  the  general  of  his  standing  army.  He  was 
slain  in  the  year  a.d.,  284,  according  to  the  Annals  of 
Tighemach,  a  period  to  which  our  authentic  history  un- 
(juestionably  reaches.     (See  Ogygia^  part  iii.,  c.  70.) 

This  celebrated  warrior  was,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
regal  line  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  of  the  Milesian  or  Scotic 
race  (for  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Hore,  has 
theorized  in  vain  to  prove  him  of  Scandinavian  origin) ;  he 
had  two  residences  in  Leinster,  one  at  Allen  (Almha),  in 
the  present  county  of  Kildare,  *  and  the  other  at  Moyelly  in 
the  (now)  King's  County,  both  of  which  descended  to  him 
from  his  ancestors-t  Pinkerton,  the  most  critical  and 
sceptical  writer  that  has  ever  treated  of  Irish  and  Scottish 
history,  has  the  following  remarkable  words,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  conviction  of  Fionn's  undoubted  historical 
existence : — 

"He  seems,"  says  he,  **to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
talents  for  the  age,  and  of  celebrity  in  arms.  His  for- 
mation of  a  regular  standing  army,  trained  to  war,  in 
which  all  the  Irish  accounts  agree,  seems  to  have  been  a 
rude  imitation  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain.  The  idea, 
though  simple  enough,  shows  prudence,  for  such  a  force 
alone  could  have  coped  with  the  Romans  had  they  invaded 
Ireland.  But  this  machine,  which  surprised  a  rude  age, 
and  seems  the  basis  of  all  Finn's  fame,  like  some  other 
great  schemes,  only  lived  in  its  author,  and  expired  soon 
after  him." — Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland^  vol.  ii., 
p.  77. 

Our  own  poet  and  historian,  Moore,  who  read  all  that 
had  been  written  by  Mac  Pherson  and  modem  critics 
on  the  history  of  Fionn,  expresses  his  conviction  that 
he  was  a  real  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  no  god  of  war  or 
poetical  creation.  He  concludes  his  account  of  him  in  the 
following  poetical  strain  : — 

' '  It  has  been  the  fate  of  this  popular  Irish  hero,  after  a  long 

*  There  are  two  hills  (so-called)  of  ''Allen,"  one  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Kings  of  Leir.ster,  called  Dnn-dilinne,  near  old  Kilciillen  ;  the 
other  the  more  celebrated  head-quarters  of  the  Fiann,  about  seven 
miles  to  the  north-west,  called  Cnoc-almhan.  From  the  latter  of  these 
hills  is  named  the  '*  Bog  of  Allen. "  Both  were  among  the  largest  forts  in 
the  country,  and  occupied  very  cormnanding  positions.  The  great 
moat  and  remains  of  the  ramparts  of  Dfin-5,ilinne  are  still  visible. 

t  Miss  Brooke  says  that  it  was  in  right  of  his  mother,  Muireann 
Mtiuchaomh,  who  was  daughter  of  Tadhg,  son  of  Nuadha,  and  second 
wife  of  Cumhall,  that  Fionn  possessed  his  palace  of  Almha.  See  O'Curry's 
' '  Magh  Leana  "  (Introduction,  p.  x.)  for  the  origin  of  the  name  Almha. 
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course  of  traditional  renown  in  his  own  country,  where  his 
name  still  lives,  not  only  in  legends  and  songs,  but  in  the 
yet  more  indelible  record  of  scenery  connected  with  his 
memory,  to  have  been  all  at  once  transferred  by  adoption 
to  another  country  (Scotland),  and  start,  under  a  new  but 
false  shape,  in  a  fresh  career  of  fame." — History  of  Ireland, 
vol.  i.,  p.  133. 

The  only  descendants  of  our  hero,  now  known  to 
exist,  are  the  Dal  Cais,  2.,  e.  O'Briens  of  Munster  and 
their  co-relatives.  Cormac  Cas,  King  of  Munster, 
married  Samhair  the  daughter  of  Fionn  by  Grainne, 
daughter  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  Monarch  of  Ireland, 
and  had  by  her,  according  to  the  Irish  genealogists,  three 
sons,  Tinne  and  Connla,  of  whose  race  nothing  is  known, 
and  Fearcorb,  the  progenitor  of  the  Dal  Cais,  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  race  of  Conn.  After  the  death  of JFionn,  the 
monarch  Cairbre  Lijffeachar,  soiTof  Cormac  the  grandson  of 
Conn,  disbanded  and  outlawed  the  ClannaBaeiscne,  of  whom 
Fionn  was  then  the  head,  and  retained  in  his  service  their 
enemies,  TFie  Clanna  Morna,  a  military  tribe  of  the  Fir- 
bolg  of  Connacht.  The  Clanna  Baeiscne  then  repaired  to 
Munster  to  their  relative,  Fearcorb,  who  retained  them  in 
his  service,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  monarch.  This 
led  to  the  bloody  battle  of  Gabhra  (near  the  Boyne  in 
Meath),  in  which  the  two  rival  military  tribes  slaughtered 
each  other  almost  to  extermination.*  In  the  heat  of  the 
action,  Oscar,  the  grandson  of  Fionn  (and  son  of  Oisin),  met 
the  monarch  in  single  combat ;  but  fell,  and  the  monarch, 
retiring  from  the  combat,  was  met  by  his  own  relative, 
Semeon,  one  of  the  Fotharta  (a  tribe  that  had  been  ex- 
pelled into  Leinster),  f  who  fell  upon  him  after  having  been 
severely  wounded  in  the  dreadful  combat  with  Oscar, 
and  despatched  him  by  a  single  blow. 

Oisin  and  Caoilte  survived  all  the  followers  of  our 
hero,  and  are  fabled  to  have  lived  down  to  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick  (a.d.  432),  to  whom  they  related  the  wonder- 
ful exploits  of  Fionn  and  his  contemporaries.:!:    This,  how. 

•  The  Fiann  seem  to  hare  resembled  very  closely  the  Praetorian 
guards  of  old  Rome  ;  Almha  was  to  Teamhair  what  the  Praetorian  camp 
was  to  the  city  of  the  Caesars.  The  Fianna  Eireann  did  not  indeed  set 
up  and  pull  down  kings,  but,  from  being  at  first  a  protection  to  the 
monarchy  they  became  in  the  end  a  source  of  apprehension  so  great 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  Airdrigh  aided  by  their  rivals  was  put  for- 
ward to  crush  them. 
,    +  This  tribe  gave  name  to  the  Barony  of  "  Forth,"  south  of  "Wexford. 

X  See  *'  Agallamh  Oisin  ague  Phddraic ''  in  Miss  Brooke's  ''  Chase 
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ever,  is  incredible ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  botli 
lived  to  converse  with  some  Christian  missionaries  who 
preceded  the  great  apostle  of  Ireland,  and  who  found  it 
difficult  to  convert  them  from  their  pagan  notions. 

There  is  a  very  curious  dialogue,  partly  preserved  in 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  partly  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  said  to  have  been  carried  on  between 
Caeilte,  son  of  Ronan,  and  St.  Patrick.*  This  dialogue, 
notwithstanding  its  anachronism,  or  perhaps  rather  mis- 
nomer, is  of  great  value  to  the  Irish  linguist,  topographer, 
and  antiquary,  on  account  of  the  curious  ancient  fonns  of 
the  language  which  it  preserves,  and  the  various  forts, 
mounds,  sepulchres,  plains,  mountains,  estuaries  and 
rivers  which  it  mentions  by  their  primitive  and  mediaeval 
names. 

Hoping  that  this  tract  will  soon  see  the  light  under 
your  auspices,  as  President  of  our  Society, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  O'DONOVAN. 
To 

William  Smith  O'Brien  Esq., 

President  of  the  Ossianic  Society. 


of  Sliabh  Guillion,"  or  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Ossianic  Society.  See 
also  "  Laoidh  Oisin  air  Thir  na  n-6g,''  or  the  "  Lay  of  Oisin  on  the 
land  of  the  Young,"  published  for  the  Gaelic  Union. 

*  It  is  now  pretty  generally  held  that  Christianity  was  known  to  some 
in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick's  arrival,  and  probably  from  a  very  early 
period.  The  part  filled  by  some  of  the  first  teachers  of  the  faith  in  the 
dialogues  said  to  have  been  held  with  the  ancient  men  of  Eire,  may, 
naturally  enough,  have  been  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,  whose  fame 
eclipses  that  of  his  predecessors. 


YOCABULAKY. 


A,  interj.  {sign  of  voc.  case).  O. 

A  (or  -00 )  sign  of  inf.  mood,  to. 

Jb.,  poss.  pron.,  his,  her,  its,  their. 

A  or  \^prep.y  in  ;  a  5-ceAnn,  in  (or  at)  the  head  or  end. 

A,  rel.  pron.y  who,  which,  that,  all  that. 

A.  for  6,  prep.,  from,  q.  v. 

AD,  subj.  form  of  ^\,  assertive  verb,  is  ;  -d'a  11 -Ab  or  "d'a  |a  -aI), 

to  whom  or  which  is :  seehvcb. 
AC,  see  A^. 

A^CA.,  pr.  pron.y  at  them:  cia  aca,  which  of  them.  {Idiom.) 
Acc,  f7^j.  neg.  par.,  no,  not. 
ACCA,  obs.  form  ^y-pACAix),  ^.  z/. 
ACCAib,  f7<5i-.  /^rw  ^^/'FA^,  ^.  V. 
ACCAinn,  see  A^Airtn. 
ACC,  conj.  but ;  acc  ceAtiA,  however. 
Acctj,  see  ACA. 

AT),  obs.  par.  before  verbs  :  see  ac  ^r^z^  "oo. 
A'obe|\cif ,  obs.  verb,  used  to  say  {hab.  past) :  sec  gAipi-oiY,  used 

to  call ;  and  -oei-p,  say. 
A'orjAi^,  obs.  verb,  gave,  went  :  see  achajat). 
Aet),  J^^  Aot). 
Aen,  5<?^  Aon. 
Aenti|\,  see  AonA|\. 
Aef,  see  AO-p. 

^5'  -"c^^  of  pres. part.,  at. 
A5,  prep.,  at,  witn,  to,  j^^  A15. 
A^,  ^^J.  n.  m.,  a  wild  cow  or  deer,  Az;Aib,  dat.  pi. 
Ag,  obs.  n.  m.,  gen.  Aig,  valour  ;  coitiinonoL  Aig,  a  meeting 

of  valour  (used  adjectively. ) 
A^Aib,  dat.  pi.,  see  a^. 
A^ATO,  see  AgAii). 
AJAit),  «.  f,gen.  -^te.pl.  Ai§ce;  a  face  ;   a  ii-a^ait),  against ; 

'riA  (^rtn-A)  ajai-d,  against  him  ;  a1|\  AgAro,  forward, 

(Idioms. ) 
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AjAinn,  pr.  pron.,  at  us,  with  us  :  ^tati  AjAinu,  stay  with  us  ; 

•pAfcugAT)  A^Ainn,  to  keep  with  us. 

A5Am,/r.  pron.^  at  me,  with  me. 

A^uf,  conj.,  and. 

Aicce)         _^^ 
>  see  A1C1. 
Aice    j 

A1C1,  pr,  pron.,  at  or  with  her. 

AiciLL,  obs,  n.ff.  gen.  AicLe,  watch,  ]:o|a  aiciIL,  in  wait :  see 

Ai-p  ci,  and  note,  par.  32. 

Aig,  see  Ap 

A15,  prep. J  at ;  see  az;. 

Ai^e, /r.  pron.,  at  him;  Ai5e-"feAii,  em/>/i.  form. 

A151,  see  Ai^e. 

AiLe,  j-^^  ei  Le. 

Aite-o,  see  oil. 

AiLL,  ^^j.  form  ^eiLe,  ^.  -z/. 

AiLLe,  n.  f  gen.,  id.  beauty,  brilliance. 

AiLf  ec,  see  01L. 

Aimp§,  z/.  a.,  aim,  direct;  AinrpgeAf,  hist.  pres.  tense. 

AimpgeA]",  j^^  Aimpg. 

Airibpo-p,  n.  w. ,  ^<?w.  --peA^^A,  ignorance;  from  Ati  negative., 

and  poy  :  'riA  Aitibpof,  unknown  to  him. 
Aine,   ^3i".  ?2.,  force,  vehemence;    co  ii-Aine,  te  b]Aig,  with 

force  ;   compare  Aine  ceneAt),  in  Luireach  Phddraig. 
Ain-pif,  see  Ainbj:iO"p. 
Ainiin,  see  Ainm. 
Ainm,  n.    m.,  gen.  AnmA, //.    AumAtinA,    a  name;  ponti 

•o'Ainm,  Fionn  (is)  thy  name.     See  7tote  on  par.  12. 
Ai|A  or  A^,  prep,  on  ;  Ai-p  bic,  see  bic  ;  ai|v  ci,  j-^^r  ci. 
Ai]A,/r.  J^r^;^. ,  on  him,  or  it. 
Ai|v,y^r  o^^i.^  prep.,  for. 

Ai|\e,  ;^.  w.,  cause,  occasion  ;  also  heed,  attention. 
Ai^AeAifi,  n.  m.,  gen.  -jMtfi,  number. 
Ai]M'f,  see  A-pif. 

Ai|\|Vi,  or  tii]A|\i,/r.  pron.,  on  her. 
A1U,  «.  y!,  gen.  and  pi.  Aice,  a  place. 
AiceAc,  7t.  w. ,  ^^;/.  -C15,  a  peasant,  a  rustic. 
Aichi5,  see  AiceAc. 

AbbA,/.  w.  /,  gen.  -bAnn,  dat.  -bAinn,  Scotland. 
AbbAnn,  see  AbbA. 
AbbcA,  adj.  wild. 
Abbtiit),  obs.  adj.  wild. 
AbmA,  obs,  n.,a  herd,  a  drove. 
AbtfiA,  n.f,  gen,  AiiriAii ;  Cnoc-Abnhan,  Fionn's  residence  : 

see  note,  p,  74. 
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ALtTitiiii,  n.  f.y  gen,  -ine ;  Dun-Ahnhuine  or  Dun-dilinne,  the 

ancient  seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster;    seenotCy  /.  74. 
ALc|\tim,  ohs.  nursed,  reared. 

Am,  n,  m,  time ;  Annf  ah  Atn  pr»,  in  (or  at)  that  time. 
Am',/r,  pron.y  in  my  :y2?r  Ann  mo. 
Am  AC,  rt^z/.  out  {^ith  verbs  of  motion  and  action)  "oo  ctJAi*6  f  e 

AmAC,  he  went  out ;  ctii|\  AmAC,  put  out. 
AmAch,  see  AmAc. 
AmAii,  adj.  like;  adv.  how. 

AthlAio,  adv,  like,  thus  ;  if  Aml/Ait)  -po,  it  is  in  this  manner. 
AmiAiT),  see  aitiLait). 
AmfAine,  j"^^AmfAine. 

Airif  Aine,  n.  m.  militar)/  service  (as  a  mercenary  soldier.) 
An,  art.,  n.  and  g.  m.  ;  nA,  gen.  f,y  and  pi.  m,  andf.y  the. 
AnAenfecc,  see  Aomf-eAcc. 
AnAm,  n.    w. ,  ge7i.  AnAmA,  life,   also  the  soul;  ^An  An  Am, 

lifeless. 
Ant),  see  Ann. 
AnmAn-oA,  j-^(?  Ainm. 
AnmAnnA,  see  Ainm. 
Anmuin,  obs.  for7n  ^/AnAm,  q.  v, 
£yy\x\y  prep,  in,  into. 
Ann,  pr.  pron.  in  him,  or  it. 
Ann,  adv.  there  ;  lit.  in  it ;  Ann  fo,  here  (in  this)  ;  Ann  pj-o, 

there  (yonder) ;    Ann   pn   (in  that),  there,  then  ;  La 

eite  Ann,  a  certain  other  day. 
j^r\r\\^ prep,  (form  of  Ann),  in;  Annf  An  5-CAU,  in  the  battle. 
Aox),  p.  n.  m.y  Aodh^  a  man's  name. 
Aoin|?eAcc,  cpd.  n.^  one  time  ;  a  n-AomfeAcu,  in  one  time  ;  a 

n-AoinfeAcc  Le,  together  with. 
Aoif,  n.f.^gen.  AOife,  age. 
Aon,  nii7n.  adj.,  one,  any,  a;  AonmnA,  of  a  woman;  m'Aon 

niAc,  my  only  son  ;  mA^A  Aon,  as  one,  together ;  mA-p 

Aon  ie,  together  with. 
AonA-p,;z.  w., one  man  (like U|\iui|\,ceAC|\A'p,&c.);  'nA  AonA|\, 

in  his  one-man,  alone. 
Aon-mnA,r/^.  n,  f.  gen.,  of  one  woman  ;  ^uL  nA  h-Aon-mnA, 

the   cry  of  the   one  woman,  who  must    have   been 

some  mysterious  personage. 
Aop  n.   m.^  folk,    people;    AOf   65,  the  young  folk;   AOf 

ceA|\T)A,  folk  of  trade,  artisans,  artificers ;  also,  poets 

(here  most  likely  the  meaning)  as  poetry  was  the  art 

or  ceard:  AOfoAnA,  poets. 
ity.\<,  prep,^  on,  upon,  see  ai]\. 
A|\,  def,  v.,  says,  said,  quoth  ;  a^^a  mife,  emph,y  says  I. 
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A|>,  obs,  Jornt  ^6i|\,  q.  v, 

AiAAiLe,  \  adv.  obs,  other,  another,  equivalent  to  **  et  cetera;''* 

A|\oiLe,  )      see  eiLe. 

A|\'o,  adj.^  cofnp,  £y^x^ne  and A.o^y^ne,  high,  tall,  chief,  head. 

A)\'omAe]AAi5ecu,  see  Ap'oifiAOjAAcc. 

A|\'oniAO|\Acc,  cpd.  n.f.,  high-stewardship. 

A|mY,  or  Aipif ,  adv.,  again. 

Af ,  J^^  11". 

Af ,  pr.  pron. ,  out  of  him,  or  it. 

Af,  prep..,  out  of;  Af  pn,  from  that ;  Af  -po,  hence. 

AfriA,  n,  m.  a  rib. 

AjTiAc,  adj.y  ribbed;  ceAnn-AftiAc,  strong-ribbed. 

Af  CA1T),  see  f  Af  CtJ1§. 

Afctj-o,  see  f  Afcuig. 

AC.  obs.  par.,  see  p.  57  ;  also  AC  and'oo, 

AU,  n,  m.,  gen,  Ltjey,  a  ford. 

ACA,  see  CA. 

ACAif ,  n.  m.,gen.  d^CA^v,  a  father  ;  -oeAfbiA acaija  a  ACAif ,  his 

father's  brother. 
ACA1C,  obs.  z/.,  see  ca. 

Ac-An-b4i"L-'6eif  5,  p.  n.  ?n.,  Ford  of  the  redmouthed  one. 
ACAf ,  gen.,  see  acai|\. 
Aubef  u,  obs.  z/.,  said  :  see  "otibAif  c. 
ACctJi]\,  see  Accuif . 

AcciJif,  V.  a.,  inf.  Auctif,  put,  offer,  bring,  give. 
AC  fee,  def  obs.  v.  impers.  he  relates. 
Ac^Lon-OA,  p.  n.  w.,  Athglonda,  Glonda's  ford. 
AcriA^AC,  obs.  z/.,  they  bring,  go  ;  see  note,  par.  25. 
Acntii^,  see  A-orJAi^. 
AC]\Acc,  obs.  V.  rises,  goes. 
b',  see  but)  or  bA. 
bA,  it  was  :  see  but) ;  bA  h-Aimn,  was  name  ;  co  m-bA,  until 

was;  bA,  obs.  was  ;  see  bA   and  bi  ;  f  o  bA  for  ido  bi. 

bA  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 
bAX)  {cond.  <?/if)  asser.v.,  it  would  be  ;  also  past:  see  bux) ;  50 

m-bAt),  that  it  may  be. 
bA-oiT),  see  bAi-oit)  and  bAit). 

bA§,  \  n.  ni.  obs., gen.  bAi§, strength,  power ;  co  f  o-bAi^,  with 
bA5,  )      great  power. 
bAit),   V,    ac,  drown;    bAi-oit)  fe,  he   drowns;    -do   bAix), 

drowned  {past.) 
bAi-o,  see  b-Aix). 
bAi-o,  seeh£y.^t>. 
bAi-oit),  see  bAiX). 
bAij,  see  bAg. 
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bAiie,[w.  m,  ^pL  -Lue,  a  town,  place,  townland ;  ^tif  An  m-bAiLe 

'cetJ-onA,  to  the  same  place  :  a  bAiLe,  or  ''\i>.  m-bAiLo^ 

home,  at  home. 
bAin,  prefix:  j^^bAn. 
bAinceiLe,  n.  f.  tl  Wi^e,  from  bAn  or  bAin,  fern,  prefix,  and 

ceiLe,  a  companion. 
bAin-feinni-oe,   n.  f.  2i  heroine,  an  amazon ;  'oo  nA  bAin- 

■peinm'oib,  dat,pl. 
hATif  prefix,  written  bAin  before  a  slender  vowel,  changes  the 

gender  of  the  noun  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  so  the 

feminine  of  any  noun  may  be  formed. 
bAn,  adj.,  comp.  and  gen.  f.  bAine,  white. 
bAnb  SionriA,  p.  n.  m. :  see  note^  par»  1 1. 
bAn-ceLe,  see  OAin-ceiLe. 
bAn'-o-pAi,  see  bAn-T)|AAOi. 
bAn-X)pAOi.,  71.  f.  a  Druidess. 

bAn-^el^i^^^S  }  old  dative  form:  see  bAin-feinm-oe. 

bAn-|:ein'oeT)tJib,  old  dative  pi.  :  see  bAin-'peitini*6e. 

bA|\Ac,      \  obs.  morrow;  see  mA)\Ac  ;  and  note  par.  25. 

bAjAAch,   >     Ai|\  n-A  m-bA|\Ac,    ai|\  An     mA|\Ac,  on    the 

bAi|\ec}i,  )      morrow. 

bAUA|A,  obs.  they  were;  see  under bi. 

bActJ|v,  see  bAcAjA. 

boAn,  n.  f,  gen.  and  pi.  mriA;  dat.  mriAOi ;  ^^«. //.  bAn,  a 

woman,  a  wife  {see  bAinceiLe) ;  nA  h-Aon-irinA,  see 

note,  par.  44. 
beAnnu]AAi§e,  p.n.f  Bantry  :  see  note,  par,  33<r. 
beA|\|?AT)-]"A,  see  bei|\im. 
bei"6eAt)    V.   subs,   cond.^  would   be ;    "oa  m-bei'6eAt)    ('Oa 

m-beicli),  it  could  or  should  be. 
beijA,  z'.  <2r.   irr.  /;;?/.,  bring  forth,  bear,  carry;  bei|veAf  p 

mAC  {hist,  pres.)  she  bears  a  son:  beiiM-o,  they  bear; 

bei|\ix)  f e  Leif,  he  brings  with  him  ;  bei-pit)  Leo,  they 

bring  off  with  them  ;  -oo  beiiAeAt)  fe,  he  used  to  bring. 
beiiveA-o,  see  bei^. 
bei|\eAf,  sfe  bei|A. 
beijAeA-p,  see  beijAini. 
bei]\ro,  see  bei|A. 
beijMT),  see  bei]Mm. 

bei|\i'o,y^r  bei^Aix),  see  bei-peAf  andh^y'^yb, 
bei|\im,  V.  irr.  pres.    indie,  I  give  ;  bei)A,   gives,  wins ;  y-d 

pers.:  beijAeAf,  hist.  pres.  gives  ;  bei|\ueA]A, /r^j'./^jj. 

IS  given,  fought,  won ;  beiyM-o,  //.    they   give,  they 

send;  beA^vfA-o-fAjy^/.  e77iph.  I  will  give. 
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"heiivueAiv,  see  bei|\iin. 

beic,  V.  sub.  (•oo  or  a  beic,  inf.  of  CAnn)  to  be ;    beic,  or 

A5  beic,    being;    a  beic  aici,  his  being  with  her; 

e  beic  Annf  An  lonAX)  ux),  he  to  be  in  that  place. 
beicTi,  for  beibeAX),  cond.  q.  v. 
bet,  for  bent. 
hev\  for  beAn. 

benc^AAi^e,  for  "beAnnu^Aige. 
beo,  adj.^  gen.  7n.h\f  beo  <2;z^beoice,  alive,  living;  •o'fAn 

beo,    who  remained  alive;    An  beo,  the  living  (the 

name  of  the  enchanted  pig.)     Seep,  37. 
beobti,^^?;'  beuL,  q.  v. 
be]A,  for  beA^AfAT),  q,  v, 
be-pA,  obs.  ;  see  bei|v. 
bejAAi-o,  for  beiiM-o  ;  see  bei|v, 
beyvAic,  for  bei|vit) ;  s  e  bei-p. 
bepA-p,  ohs.,  sec  bei|AceA|v. 
bepe-Oj^r  beijMT) ;  see  bei|\  and  bei|Mm. 
be|\c.  for  bei|v,  or  cug. 
beu,  obs.^  see  oeic. 
beub,  n.  m.^  gen.  and  pi.  belt,  a  mouth;  betib-'oeA|\^,  cpd, 

adj.  red- mouthed;  An  beiL  teiiv^,  of  the  red  mouth; 

Am'  beub,  in  my  mouth. 
betib-t)eA|V5,  see  beuU 
bi,  for  bi. 
b1,  for  bit). 
bi,  V.  sub.  J  h7ip.  be, 

bi,  z'.  subs,  past  indie, ^  was  ;  bi-oeAtJAjA  (bAUA|v),  they  were, 
bit),  V.  sub,.,  hab.  pres.  is  (does  be),  is  in  the  habit  of  being; 

Aifv  A  m-bix)  (f  ojA-p  A  m-bi),  on  which  is  usually. 
bit)eAt),  V.   sub.,  hab.  past,  used  to  be,  was;  50  m-bi-oeAt) 

-pe,  that  he  used  to  be ;  -oo  bit)eAt>,  which  used  to  be. 
bi'oeAiin,  hab.  pres.  {see  bit)),  is. 

bic,  \  n.  f,  existence,  the  world;  Ai|\biu,  or  \a<  tn-biu,  any, 
bic,  j      any  in  life,  at  all. 
b'LA'o,yy;'blAt). 
bbAt),  n.  m.,  obs.,  renown,  fame  (see  bbAc)  (co  m-blAt),  see 

note.,  par.  6a.) 
tlc.tmA,  p.  n.  f,  a.  personage  in  Irish  story,  from  whom 

Sliabh  Bladhma  takes  its  name. 
blAi-o,  for  bbA-o. 
bbAC,  for  bbAu. 
biAC,  n.  m.,  gen,   and  pi.   bLAuA,   a  bossom,    a   flower; 

(cuigceAix  bbACA  An  bic,  the  earth  is  covered  with 

flowers). 
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blAcA,  see  btAc. 

blACtug,  V.  ac.  andn.  blossom;  bl/ACUigit),  yd  pers.  pres, 

te7ise,  blossoms,  flourishes. 
bbActJigit),  see  bLAuuig. 
bLiAt)Ain,  n,  f.,  gen.  bbiA'DHA  ;  pi.  bbiA-oAtiA  andh\>^&x>A.r\^CA.^ 

a  year ;  a  5-ceAnn  fe  m-bliA'OAr),  at  the  end  of  six 

years  ;  bbiAt)Air)  50  Leic,  a  year  and  a  half. 
bbiA'OAii,  see  bbiA'OAiii. 
bbi AX)nA,  //.,  see  biiAt)Air>. 

bo.  n.  f.,  gn,  id.,  dat.  bom, pi.  bA,  dat.  pi,  buAib,  a  cow. 
ho,  for  h^., 

b6"6rhAbl, /.  n.  f.  Bodhmhall,  a  Druidess. 
Xiovi\\vr[A.\Xyfor  Do'otriAL'L. 
ho^,for  bA  and  bi-oeAt),  q.  v, 
bom,  dat.,  see  bo. 

"bomn,  p.  n.f.,  gen.  bourne,  the  River  Boyne. 
boic,  dat.,  sec  hot. 
bol^,  n.  111.,  gen.  and  pi.  biiib^  orho<\j^,  a  bag  ;  cojAiA-bob^, 

a  round  bag  or  purse  (of  jewels,  charms,  &c. ) 
bob^Ac,  gen.  'JiAt^Q,n.f.  the  smallpox  ;  n.  in.  a  boil;  gen.  -Aig, 

//.,  boLjAige,  blains,  boils,  blisters. 
Dol^Aige,  see  bol^AC. 
Ooc,  n.  f.,  gen.  boice,  dat.  boiu,  pi.  bocA,  a  tent,  a  booth, 

a  hut;  pAim-bou,  a  hunting  booth  in  the  forest. 
bo^vT),  n.  7n.,  gen.  and  pi.  b6i|\T),  a  board,  a  border;  ai^x 

iineAb-b6]A'o,  on  the  bordering  shore. 
biAATDAn,  n.  ??i.,  gen.  and  pi.  -Am,  a  salmon  ;  see  eo. 
h\<6.'OA.y\,  for  bixA^OAn. 
by^ec,  for  bjieu^. 
b]\eu5,  ^-  />  S'^f^'  ^P^^i^e,//.,  biAeu^A,  a  lie;  nib|veii5  6,  it 

is  no  lie. 
b|vig,  n.  f,  gen.   b]Aigo,   strength,  vigour;    be    bjMg    (co 

n-Aine),  with  agility. 
b]\timne,  n.  obs.,  a  brnik,  margin,  limit.     {See  O'Donovan's 

Supplement  to  O'Reilly's  Dictionary,  in  voce.) 
bu,  seeh\.\b. 
buAib,  dat.  pi.  ;  see  bo. 
buAiD,  n.  f„  gen.  buAite,//.  btJA-OA,  victory;  nA  m-buAt), 

see  note,  par,  lO. 

bl1A1T),/c?r  btJAIT). 

buAti,  adj.,co?np.,  buAme,  lasting  :  i:io|\buAn,  steadfast, 
bu-o,  assertive  verb,  past  tense,  it  was  ;  ivritten  also  bA ;  {obso- 
lete forms,  bo,  boi,  bui,  fA,  ^c.) 
btii.  see  biit>. 
buile,  n.  chs,  ;  j^^- bo>;^AC, 
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h\i\\f  pass,  pron.  pi.  your. 

CA,  int.  part,  what ;  cA  h-Aintn,  what  name; 

CA,  see  CIA. 

CAc,  indef.  pron. ;  gen»  caic,  everyone,  all. 

CAC,  for  5AC,  q,  V, 

CAch,y^r  CAC. 

CAT),  ZAi/.  «^z/.  what. 

CAem,y^r  CAOtfl,  q.  V. 

CAemfAtriAif,  v.  obs.  we  can. 
CA1,  obs.  ;  see  note,  par.  56^. 

CA1C,  ^^W.  of  CAC,  ^.  z/. 

CAi'LL,y^r  C01LL,  q.  V, 

CAiLLe, /<7r  coiLLe;  see  coiLL 

CAiii,yyr  CAOin,  ^.  V. 

CAi|vb]Ae,  /.  «.  w.,  Cairbre. 

CAi]\b]M§e,/.  ;2./,  Cairbrighe,  see  note,  par.  35. 

CAi|\b|\i5e,  ^^^  CAi|vbiMge. 

CAi]Ap]\e,  see  CAi-pbive. 

CAi-peAi,  /.  n.  m.,  gen.  -iL,  Caiseal,  Cashel. 

CAipb,  gen, ,  j^^  C AifeAb. 

CAri,  V.  sing  ;  |ao  cAn  or  -oo  cati,  san;:^ ;  caiiaiu,  Jor  cahait), 

they  sing  ;  attiaiL  \<o  CAn,  as  sang  ;  ponn  |\o  cati  (  t 

was)  Fionn  who  sang. 
CAn  AC,  n. ,  name  of  a  plant :  bog-down,  also  cotton-down. 
CAn  Alt),  see  CAn. 
CA11AIU,  see  CAn. 

cAoin,  adj.,  pleasing,  mild;  cAOin-]\e,  delightful  time. 
CAOin-|\e,  see  CAOin. 
CAOth,  adi.f  beautiful,  graceful,  gentle. 
CA|V)\Ac,  n.  m.  a  bald-head ;  adj.  mangy. 

CA|\|\Ac1l,  see  CA"P|VAC. 

CAC,  n.  m.,  gen.  caca,  a  battle ;  a  5-CAC,  in  battle. 

CAUA,  gen,  ofcji^t, 

CAch,  see  cau. 

CAuh-'pbo^,  see  CAu-fltiA§. 

CAC-f  LuAg,  cpd.y  n,  m,  battle-host. 

ceAT),  n.  m,,  leave  ;  cAbAi|v  coat),  give  leave. 

ceAtD,  num,  ad''.,  a  hundred;  tiA  j-ceAT),  of  the  hundreds; 
nA  g-ceAt)  n^niorh,  of  the  hundreds  of  exploits. 

ceAnn.  n.  m.,  gen.  and  pi.  cinn  (i),  a  head  :  the  end  :  a  5- 
ceAnn  -peAcctfiAine,  at  the  end  of  a  week; — x& 
m-bliA'OAin, — of  six  years;  ceAnrjAib, ^d;/.//.  (2),  a 
single  one,  one  head,  an  individual ;  ceAnn  aca,  one 
of  them. 

c^AnriAib,  dat.  pi,  see  ceAnn. 
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ceAtiA,  adv,  even,  already,  nevertheless,  else  ;otceAtiA,  like- 
wise; Acc  ceAriA,  however;  a  n-ei]Air»r»  ccaha,  in 
Eire  anywhere ;  see  O'Donovan's  Supplement  to 
Dictionary,  p.  595. 

ceAnn-bAn,  cpd.  adj.,  head-white  ;  i.e.,  white-headed;  n.  ;;;. 
name  of  a  plant,  also  ceAriAbAn  ;  see  catiac, 

ceA^voA,  see  c6i|voe  and  ceiivo. 

ceA|voAi,  see  ceipt). 

ceAC|\AiriA,  11.  /,  gen,  -iriAn,  pL  -tririA,  a  quarter,  the  fourth. 

cech,  for'^iyty  q.  v, 

ceo   or  cexi^for  ceAT)  or  ceuT),  q,  v, 

ce^riA  or  ce-oriAi,  obs.yfor  ceu"oriA,  q.  v. 

ceiLe,  n.  tn.  and  f.,  a  companion,  a  spouse  :  a  ceiLe,  pron  , 
each  other ;  mA|\  a  ceite,  as  its  fellow,  likewise  ;  Af 
^Ac  f  Af  AC  Ann  A  ceite,  from  one  desert  to  the  other. 

ceiLeAD|\Af,  see  ceiLeAbiAAix). 

ceiLeAbjAAix),  v.  ac.  def.  to  bid  farewell ;  ceiLeAbiAAf,  hist, 
pres.  tense,  takes  leave. 

cei^At),  n.  f.y  gen.  cei^A'oe,  trade,  art,  also  poetry;  (see  notes^ 
par.  20  a.  and  p.  68) ;  AOf  cei]\'oe,  artificers. 

ceLe,^r  ceile,  q,  v, 

cebebpAT),  yi7r  ceibeAb|\Ai'6,  q.  v, 

celeb|\Ai'6-pm,  obs,  for  ceileAb^vAit)  f6ifeAti,  he  bids 
farewell,  takes  leave;  also  converses. 

cew^for  ^An,  q.  V. 

ceriA,  see  ccaiia. 

cent),  see  ceAnn. 

cenn,  see  ccAnn. 

cenb        )^^^'   ^'*  ^  lappet,   a  rag,   a  border,    a    fringe; 

ceAni)  1  ^r^i"^^ce|\b  cAibbc^Aib,  the  margin-fringe 
•^  '    )      of  branching  woods  ;  see  coiLL. 

cenbtuT)       )  ^^^'    ^' '  ^^^^  skim  or  glide  over ;  ceA)\b Ait) 

o^r*.T...lv    J      IT^c;,     they    touch  with   their  wings    the 

CeAlAbAIT),    j        •  I^f^^^  ^^  l^  ^^^^^^^ 

ce]\CAC,  obs.  V.  ;   they  aim. 

ceccemAin,  obs.  w.,  see  cei-oeAin,  aiw^ceti'ofAni. 

c^i-oeAth,  n.f,,gen.  -CAifiAn,  ^rt:/.,  eAiriAin  ;  May-day,  the 

month  of  May;  i.e.,  ceu"ofAni,  first  of  summer;  q,  v, 
cec,  obs.  for  cAn,  q.  v.  ;  |vo  cec,  i.e.  po  cAn,  sang. 
cech|\Aimey^r  ceACjAAtiiA,  q.  v. 
cent),  num.  adj.,  first ;  1)^  e  ceu-o  gom,  for  which  we  would 

now  say,  \\  6  gom  ai^a  -o-cuf,  it  is  he  who  wounded 

first  (Cumhall),  see  par.  47. 
^eti-o-fAif),  n.  f,  gen,    -tfiAn,    dat.    -ihAin,   May-day,  the 

monthof  May ;  see  ceix>eAni  and  note  a.  on  par,  56. 
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ceu-otiA,  ind.  adj.  same;  mA|\  An  g-ceu-oriA,  as  the  same, 
likewise. 

clitiin,  see  cum. 

cViUAiT),  see  cuAit). 

C1A,  int.  pron.j  who,  which. 

CI  Ann  Of,    1  int.  adv.,  how,  in  what  manner  ;  cia   An   r\6y 

cionnof,  \  what  is  the  way  ?  [cm-OA-p  a  eccoi^c, 
what  kind  is  his  appearance  ?  par.  26.] 

CiA-piVAi^e,  see  CiA-|A|AUit)e. 

CiA-p|\tiit)e, /.  n.f.^  Kerry;  see  note  on  par.  35. 

cix),  and  cix),  for  cia  ;  a,lso  for  ^it),  q,  v.  :  cix)  C|\acc,  how- 
ever, see  par.  16,  and  note. 

cm  CO  ^  for  ^lon  50  ;  ^^^  ^lon,  50  ^«^  co  ;  see  note  on  par,  38 

cint),  y^r  cmn,  j-^^  ceAnn. 

cin'OA'p  for  ciAnno-p,  q,  v, 

cmn,  gen.^  see  ceAnn. 

cLAnn,  n.  f,  gen.  cLAmne,  dat.,  clAmn,  pi.  ctAnnA, 
children,  clann,  family;  ciAnnA  mojAnA,  clAnnA 
"bAOi-pcne,  the  clanns  descended  from  Morna,  and 
from  Baoiscne  :  ctAnnA  tTlilit),  the  Milesians. 

clAnnA  aitd  clAn'OA,  see  clAnn. 

cLeice,  n.  m.,gen.  id.  ^pl.,  -ci'oe,  a  feather,  or  rather  a  quill ;  a 
plume. 

cLeicit)e,  see  cLeice. 

cLu,  or  cLiu,  n.  m.,  gen.  id.^  fame,  renown ;  a  ^-cLu,  infamCc 

cluT)AniAiL,  adj.  famous,  see  cLutriAiA. 

cluice, ;/.  m.,  gen.  id., pi.  cLuicce,  a  game;  LeAU  cttiice,  a 
half- game. 

cLuiche  or  cLtuchi,  see  cLtuce. 

cLtucce,  see  clmce. 

cLiiThA|\,  adj..,  gen.  m,  -Ai-pj^^w.  and comp.   -Ai|ve,  famous. 

CntiCA, /.  n.f  Cnticha,  see  note  c.  on  par.  2. 

CO,  for  50,  that,  to,  till ;  also  equivalent  to  Le,  with,  q.  v. 
See  cm  CO,  Ame,  and  note  a.  on  par.  6  ;  co  nof,  see  nof, 
CO  m-bi,  CO  m-bA,  till  was ;  co  n-^oejAnA,  till  was 
made;  co  cofvcui|\,  till  was  slain;  con,  2^.,  see 
conACA-p  :  QO  for  com  or  co,  as,  so,  q.  v, 

cot) Alt,  V.  n.,  inf.,  -LAt),  sleep. 

co-oLat),  n.  w.,  gen.,  co-oaLca,  sleep;  nA  cotdLax),  in  his 
sleep  ;  Am'  co-oLax),  in  my  sleep,  &c.,  (asleep) ;  Idio^ns. 

ccoIat),  see  co'oLa'o. 

Co-onA,  /.  n.  m.,  Codna,  a  man's  name. 

CoT)nAi,  see  Co-onA. 

co^At),  n.  m.,  gen.  -Ai*o,  pL  id.  and  co^ca,  war. 

cogAX),  see  co^ax). 
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coibce,      7  ohs.  n.  dowry.     See  O  Donovan's  supplement  to 

coibcVie,  J      O'Reilly's  Dictionary,   m  voce. 

C01LL,  n,  f'f  gen.  coiLLe,  //.  coiLtue,  gen.pl.  coiLLceAi), 
a  wood;  colli  cpAobAC,  a  branching  wood;  boiAT) 
coiLbueAT)  cjAAob,  the  border  of  woods  of  branches, 
{branching)  ;  Welsh  coed^  see  note  c,  par,  5. 

coibbe,  gen.,  see  coiLL. 

coAXjzQibXt,  gen.  pl.^  see  coiiL. 


coirrroeACC, 
i^oitiii-oeAcu, 
'CoirheA'OACu, 


n.f.,    attendance,    company,    escort;     a  5- 
conri'oeAcc  be,  in  company  with,  together 
with  ;  see  note  a.  on  par.  14, 
«;oimecA,  see  coi-meuT). 

-^oinieuT)   (^'     ^'^    ^^''   ''^^'    keeping;    ^reAtv  coitiieu-OA 

^' ,  .  ,  \  (cpd.  noun),  the  keeper,  man  of  keeping ;  see 
\      "ceAjA,  and  note  a.  on  par,  5» 

coimeu'OA,  see  coitrietj'o. 

coirhcionob,  n.  m.,  gen.  -oib,  a  meeting,  an  assembly, 

Coipp|Ae,  see  CAi-pbpe. 

com,  for  corn  and  cum,  q.  v.  ;  com  bti'O,  cum  but),  to  play. 

com  )  adv.,  so,    as;    equal  \.o\  prefix  corresponding  to  con, 

com  >      with  or  together.     In  comparison,  is  used  with  be 

CO,  )  and  A'-p  (for  A^uf ) ;  as  com  mibif  be  mib,  as  sweet 
as  honey;  ua  eobAf  A^Am  com  mAiu  A'f  ca  a^ac, 
I  know  as  well  as  you  do  ;  ca  pAt)  com  a^at),  they 
are  equally  high.     {Idioms. ) 

comAT),  i.e.,  co  m-bAX),  50  m-bAX),  till  should  be. 

comimAiTi,  for  cum  lomAin,  see  com  and  \ovc\k\y\, 

c6mbAur>,  n.  ;;/.,  gen.,  -Ainn  ;  (i),  a  combat ;  (2)  match,  com- 
plement ;  (3)  a  colleague  :  beijAiX)  combAiin,  they 
engage  :  -peAtA  comlAinn  cao^ait),  a  man  a  match 
for  fifty  men. 

comborm,  for  combAnn,  q,  v. 

combut),  see  tender  com. 

c6m]AAc,  n.  ?n.,  gen.  -|aaic,  a  conflict,  a  duel ;  properly  com- 
b|AAC,  from  coni  and  b]AAC,  the  arm. 

com ci nob,  for  coimcionob,  q.  v. 

con,  for  CO  or  com,  till ;  see  co  and  50. 

ConACAfv,  from  con  and  "^iAC,  obs.  form  for  50  b--pACA'OA|\, 
till  they  saw,  q,  v.  and  co. 

conAT),    conix),   ohs.,    so  it    is;    conAt)    Af    \\x\, par.  29. 

concA-DA-p,  V.  irr.,  ird pers.  pL  past  tense  (of  feicim),  they 
saw ;  see  connAi|\c. 

Concmn,  see  Cuncinn,  gen.  and  CuceAtm,  nom, 

coniT)   \  obs.  for?n  of  co  and  if,  that  it  is,  so  it  is ;  see  con-^t) 

conic,  {      and  note  c,  on  paragraph  ^, 
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ContiAcc,  n,   /.,  Connacht ;  see  note  on  par,  48 ;    a  J-Con* 

riACCAiD  or  A  5-ConnAcc,  in  Connacht. 
CorjiiACCAib,  dat,  pl.^    see  CotinAcc. 
connAii\c,  V.  irr. ,  yrd pers.  sing,  past  tense  {of  feicim),  saw; 

See  O'Donovan's  Grammar,  p.  222. 
conctiicci,  ohs.  form  of  the  verb  C15,  comes  ;  irjAb  conctJicci, 

£.^.,  mA  uir  \Q  or  mA  ciocfAt)  fe,  if  he  should  come. 
Concuinn,  see  Cul-concuinn. 
ConcunT),  see  CoiictJinn  and  CuL-  conctiinn, 
co|\,  for  5ti|\  ^^  50|\ ;  see  juia,  50,  co,  fliwaT  |vo. 
co|\cA,  n.  fi  ^  district,  as  Corca  Qiche,  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne, 
co|\co,  see  co|\ca. 

CojA-p,  p,  n,  w.,  Corry  a  man's  name  ;  see  tujAit). 
co]\|\,  adj,  round,  also  odd  ;  co|V|\-boL5,  a  round  bag. 
co|AiA-boL5,/r^w  co]A)\  ^w^boL^,  ^.z/.  ;  a  round  bas;  or  purse; 

compare  cioiA-bot^   and  jreA^-boLj,  in  O'Donovan's 

Supplement  to  Dictionary. 
coctuJeAt),  V.  a, ,  past  tense,  passive  voice,  was  reared,   fed. 
C|\Aib,  j'&r  cjAAob,  q.  V, 
c|\Aob,  n.  f,  gen,  -oibe, //.  -obA,  gen  pi.  c]AAob,  a  branch,  a 

bough,  see  under  coi"LL 
CjAimAtt,/.  n.  m,,  gen,  -Aiii,  Crimall,  a  man's  name  ;  Cumh- 

all  s  brother. 
C|\oc,  p,  n,  VI, ,  //.  c|vocA,  dat,  cyvocAib,  Sliabh  g-crot ;  see 

note  b,  on  par  20. 
CjAOUUAib,  see  C-pou. 
ciMJAiX),  adj,,  comp.  c]\UAi'6e,  hard;  50  c|\uai'6,  strongly. 

ClAUAIt),  y<?r  C|\tJA1'0,  q,  V, 

Ci\uic]ine,y^r  C]\uicne,  ^.  z^. 

C-jAUicne,  p,  n,  f,  Cruithne,  a  woman's  name. 

cuAc,  n,  fy  gen,  cuAice,  //.  cuaca  ;  also  n,  nu,  gen,  and  pi, 

cuAic,  (i)  a  cuckoo,  (2)  a  cup,  (3)  a  curl. 
CUA1C,  see  cuac. 
cuAiX),  V.  irr.  past  tense  {of  cei-oim),  went ;  cuAitD-pom,  for 

cuAiT)  -pei-pcAn,  he  went. 
ctJATO-pom,  see  cuaix). 

CtlALAIt),  for  CtJAlAlt),  q.  V, 

cuaIait),  v.  ac,  irr. past  tense  (<7/"c'LtJiriitri),  heard;  cUAiAinA]\, 

we  heard  (ne  emphatic). 
cuAtAtriAiA,  see  under  cuaIai-o. 
ctJAiAmti]\ne,  for  cuALAniA|v-ne,  see  t\xeXt\b, 
CtJAriAc,   gen.y   p,    n.   m.,     Cuana,     a    man's    nime  ;    ua 

g'Cuanach,  of  the  O'Cuanas.     See  nots  on  par,  37. 
cue  A,  see  cue  a. 
cuccu,  for  cue  A,  q,  v. 
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cticcii,  for  ctiCA,  q,  V* 

CtJceAim,  p.  11.  711,,  gen.  Cuncinn  or  Concinn,  Cucheann^  a 
man's  name,  i.e.  hound-headed. 

CMchc,  obs.  n.  colour  ;  see  note  ^,  par,  56, 

cucuin  for  cu^Ain,  q.  v. 

cu^Am,  pr.  pron.y  unto  or  towards  me. 

cuice,  for  cuige,  q.  v. 

cult),  n.  fj  gen.  id.  and  co-OA,  a  portion. 

cui^e,  pr.  pron.  unto  \\\tc\^  from  co  a7id  ^. 

cuiL,  n.  f.y  gen.  cuiie,  a  corner;  often  used  in  names  of 
places;  CuiL-conuuiuti,  Ciiil-contuinn^  see  note  e par,  i. 

CuiLe  coricuirin,  see  cuiL  ^«^coucuirin. 

CuiiieArir),  /.  n.  m.,  Cuilleann^  name  of  place,  see  Cuanach, 
and  note,  par,  37. 

CuiLtitTO,  for  CuiiteAnii,  q.  v. 

Cui|\,  V.  ac.,  inf.  cu]a,  (i)  put,  (2)  send,  (3)  wage,  (4)  plant; 
cui]McheA|\,  for  cui|\ceAiA,  pass.^  is  pat ;  cui|veA"p, 
past  ac.  I  put ;  cuiiveA-OAjA,  they  put ;  cui|\eAf,  hist, 
pres.  tense,  puts,  &c.  ;  cui^a  cui^e,  send  forward  to 
nim,  cui|v  a  n-eA^AjA,  put  inform,  regulate;  cuija  a 
5-cAr,  suppose;  cui|\  |\6iirie,  determine;  ctJi|\  Ai|\ 
ac-Ia,  postpone  {Idiotns), 

ctJi|veA'OA"p,  see  tender  cuija. 

cui^veAf ,  see  under  cuiia. 

cuiiAicVieA"[A,  for  cui|AceA|A,  see  under  cui|a. 

Cui]A|A,  gen.  p.  n.  m.,  see  Co|V|A. 

cui|AceA|A,  see  under  cuija. 

cuL,  n.  m.^gen.  cuiL,  (i)  the  back  of  anything;  cut  cinn, 
the  poll:  cuL  bAiiAe,  something  in  reserve,  as  in  a 
game  :  (2),  a  guard,  a  reserve  :  fCAjA  cinl/,  a  man  at 
one's  back  as  a  defence ;  ai|a  5-cuL,  backwards ; 
•j?A  cub,  at  the  back,  (Idio?ns), 

cv^mfor  cum,  q.  v. 

cum  or  "oo  cum,  cpd. prep.,  towards,  unto,  in  order  that. 

cumA,  n.m.,  form,  shape,  stature  ;  a  cum  a,  [a  eccof^]  his 
appearance  :  1|^  cum  a  biom,  it  is  equal  to  me. 

cum,  V,  ac.,  inf-mAX),  form,  devise,  shape  ;  cumAm'  c|\oitiic 
•00  cbAiriri  neilL,  let  us  make  a  chronicle  for  the 
O'Neills. 

cutfiAcc,  n.  f,  £en.-c€A,  power. 

cumAccAchi,  7/.  obs,  ye  can  :  see  cuifiAcu,  and  par,  26. 

CurfiAibb,  gen.  p.  n.  m.     See  CurriAbL 

CumAbl,y&r  Cum  Abb,  q,  v. 

Cum  Abb,  /.  n.  m. ,  gen.  -  Aibb,  Cumhall,  a,  man's  name ; 
Fionn's  father,  slain  at  Cnucha.     Seepage  55. 
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ctiniuA,  panic,  adj,  (from  ctim),  formed,  shaped:  -oeAg- 

cumcA,  wefl-shaped,  shapely. 
CtjmtJi'Li,yy?'  CurfiAiLL;  see  CurriAiU 
cuncinn,  gen,  of  cuceAnn,  q.  v, 
ctJ^A,  for  ^up  ;  see  5tJ|\,  50,  co  and  x^o. 
ctJ|VAb,  y&r  5tj|A  Ab,  that  it  was :  so  it  was. 
ctif ,  for  5Uf :  see  50  and  gtif . 
■o',  for  "00  «;^^  'oe. 

•DA,  nu?n,  adj,  two  ;  used  when  the  noun  is  expressed. 
•DA,  conj.  if;  -oa  m-bA'o,  if  should  be. 
"o'a  {from  "oe  and  a),  of  his,  her,  its,  their ;  obs. 
•o'a  (frojn  X)0  ajid  a),  to  his,  her,  its,  their. 
•o'a  i^from  "DO  and  a  reL),  oi  or  to  which  or  what. 
"OAi^ve,^.  n.  m.  Dairey  a  man's  name. 
*o/iKVc\y pr.  pron,  to  me,  by  me ;  from  -oo  and  me. 
"OAn,  expletive,  then,  indeed,  just,  &c.     See  note  a, par,  4. 
•OAriA,  adj.  indec.  bold,  brave. 
•OA^v,  prep,  by;  -oaja  biom,  methinks  ;  -oaia  LeAU,  it  seems  to 

thee,   {Idioms^ ;   -OA-p   An  bAiifi  -pn,   by  that  hand ; 

see  note  a,  par,  34,  and  O'Donovan's  Gram.,  p.  299, 
T)Ac,  n.  m.,  gen,  x>£^tA./pl,  'OAUAnriA,  a  color. 
•oe,  prep,  of,  off,  from ;  teAn  X)e,  follow  on,  persevere, 
•oe,  pr. pron,    of,  off,  or  from  him  or  it:  "oe  pn,   of  that, 

whence:  x>ey  par,  Ii,  in  consequence  of  that. 
•oeAbcliA,  obs.  n.  gen.,  see  "oeAbAX). 
•oeAbAt),  obs.  n,  a  dispute :  See  note  c,par,  i. 
•oeACAit),  V,  irr.  sub j.  past  (of  ceit))  went ;  50  n-'oeACAi'6  f  e, 

till  he  went. 
•oeA§,  indec, ,  good  :  {comes  before  the  noun. ) 
•oeAg-cumuA,  adj.  well-shaped.    See  cumcA. 
•oeAn,yyr  tDiAn,  q,  v, 
•oeA|vb|VAUAi|A,  n,  m.,  gen.-zAJ^^  //.-iAAic|\e,  ^r -]AAir|\eACA, 

a  brother  :  a  real  brother ;  "oeAyvbiVAUAiiv  a  AUAp,  his 

father's  brother,  his  uncle. 
•oeAiv^,  adj.,  gen.  m.  -oei^A^,/  -oei^vge ;  comp,  •oei|\5e,  red. 

bright  red ;  "OAi^Ae  •oeA|\5,  Daire  (the)  red. 
'oeA^nA,_/»r  •oeA^AnAt),  q,  v, 
■oeAiAnAT),  V,  irr..,  siibj.past  passive  of -oeun  ;  50  n-'oeAyvnAt), 

till  was  made ;  -o'a  n-'oeA|\nA'6,  of  what  was  made, 
•oeAf,  adj.   (i)  south,  (2)  right,   (3)  pretty;  bu  -oeAf,  for 

6  -oeA-p,  southward;  a  n-^oeAf,  from  the  south,  ue, 

6  An  -oeAi";  'oeA-p-bAiri,  the  right  hand. 
^ec'hAi'o,yyr 'oeACATo,  q.  v, 
•oe^AlT),  for  "OiAig,  q,  v, 
t)eiTriin,  adj,  certain,  sure;  50  'oeimin,  indeed. 
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•Oeirnne,  /.  n,  m.  Deimne,  a  name  of  Fionn. 

•oeitrinitjgAX),  n.  in.  gen.,  -nigce,  testing,  proving. 

•oei]\,  V.  ac.  irr.  say ;  'oei|\  \e,  says  he ;  imp*  AbAi|\ ;  pasty 

'oiibAi]AU,  inf.  iDO  j\A*6. 
"oeiiAe,  ^r 'oeij\eA'6,  n.  m.  the  end:  50  T)ei]Ae,  to  the  end. 
•oei|\5,  adj.  gen.  in.  ;   see  'oeA-pg. 
•oeiiA^i,  for  x)ei|\5  or  •oeijAge.     See  "oeAiv^. 
•oeipTDeyyr  "oe  pn  <7r  "oe ;  j-d'^  tinder  "oe. 
•oeicbi]A,  d?^!;^'.  «.  (i),   reason,   occasion;  (2),  difference;  se^ 

par.  14  and  note  c  on  par,  i. 
tDeichbi^A,  yd;/"oeicbiiA,  ^.  v, 
tDemnc/^r  "Oemitie,  ^.  z/. 
•oe'n,  prep,  and  art.  "oe  ^z;/^  An,  of  the. 
•oeiiA,  for  'oeini,  q.  v. 

"oeo      \n.f  obs.   an  end,  the  last;    50   •oeo,  for  ever ;   pA 
t)eoi§  5      "oeoig,  finally,  at  last, 
'oeoi^y&r  "oeoig,  (??"oeo,  ^.  z/. 
t)eo|\,  ?«.  in.,  gen.  •oeoip  ;  pi,  "oeoiAA,  tears. 
•oe|\A^r  "oeojAA  ;  see  x)eo|A. 
t)e|vnAyyr  x)eA|vnA'6,  q,  v. 
'oe-p^yr  "oeAf,  q.  v. 

•oetin,  V.  ac,  irr.  make,  do;  inf.  tDeuriAt) ;  see  ^nix), 
•oetinAT),  inf.  of -oetin,  to  make,  q.  v. 
x>'\,pr.pyon.  of,  off,  for,  from,  or  to  her, 
t)iyyrT)A,  two,  q,  v, 
x>\  for  "o'a,  to  his,  to  which,  &c.,  q,  v, 
'O\^for  td'a  ;  see  "oi  a  and  "o'a. 
T>AAfor  "OA,  if,  q,  v, 
•DIA15,  n.  j.  obs.  rear,  wake,  end  ;  ^tiA  "oiAig  pti,  after  that ; 

•oiAig  A  n-'oiAig,  "oiAig  AjA  Aibo,  alter  each   other  ;  a 

n-'oiAig  A  cinn,  after  his  head,  2>.,  headlong.  {Idioms,) 
"oiAn,  adj.y  conip.  -oeine,  violent,  eager,  vehement. 
biAriAj^r'o'A  n-A,  &c. 
•oib, pr.  pron. ,  of,  off,  orixQ\x\.  ye;  also  for  -oiob,  q,  v;  •oibp'oe 

for  'otb-p'oe  or  'otb-'pe,  emphatic  form, 
•oib'p'oe,  emph.  pron.  obs  ;  see  under  •010. 
•DiceA-OAi,  )  n.  obs.  a  kind  of  incantation ;  see  paragraph  54, 
•oice'oti'L,     \      and  note  on  same,  p.  67. 
•Dim,  ^^i-.  form  of  "01  orn,  off  me,  or  T)Am,   to  me;    'oim-'pA, 

emphatic;   cic  "oiin,  now  z^^£\J^om,  comes  with  me, 

I  can. 
'OimbA'OA,  obs.  V.  to  swim  ;  from  ido  to,  im  or  \ovc\,  particle 

{see  note  on  par.  28)  and  bAi*©,  immerse. 
'Dim-^'A,  emph.  ;  see  'Oitn, 
•01  r»,  expletive  ;  see  'OAn,  and  note  a  on  par,  4. 
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•oiob,  pr,  pron,    of,  off,  or  from  them;   "oiob-fAn,  emph.\ 

•o^ob  fo  of  these,  -oiob  -put),  of  those  yonder;  tiAotibAjX 

•oiob,  nine  of  them. 
t)ifci|\  adj.,  nimble,  fierce  ;  see  itnt)icfci|v. 
X)if5e'L'L,  obs.   n.   fright,    consternation;     possibly    same    as 

-p^eitriie,  surprise  ;  -oi  is  here  an  intensitive  particle  : 

t)if  gell  "pceiLl.  sudden  fright  (f Sibi,  quick,  O'Reilly), 

see  note  e.  par.  56. 
t)tc;|\eAb,  n,  m.  a  retreat,    a  cell  for  a    hermit  ;    •oic|veAb 

coiLte,  a  hermitage  in  the  forest. 
•oichjAeiby^r  •oic|\eAb,  q.v, 
•oiu,    obs.   n.  a  day  ;  used  in  a  n-'oiti  or  1  n-'oiti  (or  a  n-iut)), 

to-day,  now ;  also  •01  or  'Oia,  as  in  "oia  iuAiti.  &c. 
■on A,  obs.  for  -OAn,  q.  v, 

X>Oi  or  -po,  q.  v.^  par.  prefixed  to  past  tense,  ac,  and  pass, 
•oo,  prep,  to,  for,  by  ;  also  sometimes  for  'oe. 
■DO  or  £y^  par.,  prefixed  to  infinitive  mood. 
X)0,  par.  prefixed  to  conditional  moodf  ac,  and  pass.,  and  some" 

times  in  other  cases ;  see  ac. 
x>o  (for  £>.),  ret.  pron. i  who,  which,  that. 
•DO,  poss.  pron. ,  thy, 
•DO,  num.  two,  used  without  the  noun,  aj"  pn  e  ah  '06,  that  is 

(the)  two  ;  see  -oa. 
■DO,  pr.  pron.y  to  him,  by,  or  for  him. 
■oob,  for  -oo  but),  asser,  v.,  it  was  ;  see  but), 
■ooib  for  •061b,  q.  v. 

•061b,  pr.  pron,  to  them,  for,  or  by  them, 
•ooi|\b,  adj.,  comp.  "ooi-pbe  morose,  ill-natured. 
X)o'n  prep,  and  art.,  -oe  and  An,  to,  for,  or  by  the. 
•0|VAOi,  n,  m.,  3,  druid,  a  magician;  bAn'-oiVAOi,  a  druidess, 
'0|\eAtn,   n.  m,,  a  company,   people;  '0]AeAm   •oe'n  c-feAn* 

feinti,  a  company  of  the  old  Fiann. 
'Oj\em,  for  '0|veAm,  q.  v. 

•DtibAi]AU,  V.  irr.  past  tense  of  -061 1\,  said  ;  see  -oei^. 
•ouin,  gen.  of  X)un,  q.  v, 
•otiine,  w.  ;;/.,  gen.  id.,  pi.  •oAoine,  ^<?«. -eAT),  a  man,  a  person, 

male  or  female,  anyone ;  -peAn-'otJine,  an  old  man  or 

woman;  pi,  people;  ;ee  note  on  par,  31, 
Xixxmefor  "ouin  ;  see  •oun. 
nmz, pr. pron.  to  thee;  •otiic-'pe.  emphatic, 
t)tJiu-f  e,  emph.  pron,  ;  see  tDuiu. 
X)v\j,  V,  irr.,  inf  of  x:Q\b,  to  go,  going. 
t)un,  «.  w.,  gen.  and  pi.  -ouin    (i73i-.  -ouine  and  'OutiAi'o),  a 

fortress,  a  fort;  -peAiv  An   -oum,   the  master  of  the 

fortress ;  fAicce  An  -ouin, the  lawn  of  the  castle. 
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e,  pers.  pron.  he,  him,  it ;  ij'  e,  it  is  he. 
eAc,  «.  ?;?.,  ^t'/2.  and  pi.  eic,  a  steed,  a  horse. 

CACAC,  /.  n.  771. i  gJtl.  ^/eACAIT),  q.  V. 

ip.  n.  TH.f  ge7i,  Oacac,  Eochaidh,  a  man's  name,  a 
horseman;    hiac  Cacac  pnn,   son  of  fair  Eo- 
chaidh  ;  Loc  n-eACAC,  or  n-GACAC,  Eochaidh's 
/       lake,  Lough  Neagh.     Latinized  Achaius. 
CAT),  pers.  p7'07t.  he,  it  \fon71  ofe;  if  eAt),  '-peAt),  it  is,  yes ; 

r>i  h-eAX),  it  is  not,  nay,  no. 
eA'oon,  adv.  videlicet y  namely,  that  is  to  say,  'f^  P^  ^^  t^-^'o  : 

abbreviated  form  .1.,  ?>,     Also  written  iox)on. 
eA'00|V|\A, /r. /r^«.  between  them,  from  i-oip. 

^    )«./.,  ^w^  eA^AiL  ;  ^(?;?.  eAjLA,  fear,  timidity  ;  but) 
^^^^  '  \      oa^aL  Lei,  it  was  a  fear  with  her ;    ca  eA^lA 

eA^LA,  J         ^^^^   J  ^jj^  ^^j.^.^^     (Idio77l.) 

eAluA,  n,  771.  a  flock,  a  herd,  a  drove,  a  troop. 
eA|\nAnAib,  ^(^j-.  /.  71.  dat.  pi.  Ear7iai7iy  name  of  certain  dis- 
tricts ;  see  paragraph  2  and  note  a  on  sa7ne, 
eACii|\|\A/^r  eA"oo^|\A,  q.  v. 
ecAiL.  for  ca^aiL,  or  ca^aL,  q:  v. 
eccofc,  obs.  n.  771.  appearance  ;  see  imder  cum  a, 
echAi"0,yi?r  Cacait)  or  CocAit),  q,  v, 
eic,  n.  7n.  pi.  o/eAC,  q.  v, 
e^cp  for  ei^-pe,  q.  v. 
ei-oe,  ;/.  w.  armour,  accoutrement. 

ei'oijX'oeALuigeA'p,  v.  ac.  rel.  pres.  tense^  which  distinguish. 
^igeAn,  n.  771.,  gen.--^\y\,  necessity,  force  ;  -oo  bt  ei^eAn,  there 

was  necessity  ;  ij^ei^eAn  Liom  jaax),  I  must  say. 
eigin,  adj.  necessary;  -oob'  ei^m  -oAm,  it  was  necessary  for 

me. 
ei^fe,  71.  f.,  gen.  id.y  literature,  learning. 
ei  Le,  i7td.  adj.  pron.  other,  another ;  see  note  on  par.  3. 
eineAc,  n,  7n.  ge7i.  -mg,  protection,  countenance ;   aii\   m' 

^ineAc-'fA,  under  my  safeguard. 
eifve,  p.  n.  f.i  ge7i,  -^veAnn,  dat.  -|vinii,  Eire',  Ireland;   see 

ceAriA. 
ei|veAnn,  p,  n.f.  gen.  ;  see  ei|\e. 
^X^en-o/or  ei|veAnn  ;  see  ei^ve. 
eit\5/^r  eijMg,  q.v. 
ei-p^eA-OAjA ;  see  imder  ei]M§. 
Q'\'^\'b  for  ei|M§,  q.  v. 
eipig.  V.  n.  and  ac,  i7if.  ei|\i§e,  (i)  rise,  (2)  go,  ^3)  happen  ; 

riA  h-ei)\ig,  go  not;  eipig  UAinn,  go  from  us;  eijAig 

ArriAc,  rise  out. 
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eiiMnn,  p.   n.f.dat.^  sec  ^\'^Q:. 

eifeAii,  pers,  proii,  eniph.^  Jje.  he  himself. 

eiue,  n.  m.  or  f.pl.^  eiceAX)A  or  eiCToe,  a  wing,  a  pinion. 

6n,yi7r  Aon,  one,  q.  v. 

eyyQc\\,for  eineAC,  q.  v. 

eo,  or^j^c,  obs.  n.  m.^  gen,  id.,  a  salmon  ;  seeh^^rykw. 

edcAit),  see  under  Cacaix). 

CocAmAn,  p.  n.  m.,  gen,^  Ain,  Eochaman^  a  man's  name. 

eocViAmAin,  ^.  n,  m.  gen.^  see  CocAiriAn. 

e]\bA*o,  ohs.  V.  was  assigned,  was  appointed. 

€]Mnr>,  for  ei|\inii,  q.  v. 

Oj\nAib,  y^r  e-.\iAnAnAib,  q.  v. 

efiT)e  for  eif  OAn  ;   see  e  and  ei-peAn. 

epum  for  eif  eAii  see  e,  ep-oe  and  eij^eAH. 

Qze'OA.for  eiceAT)A ;  see  under  eice. 

•pA  fo7  but)  or  bA,  q,  v, 

iprep.  (i)  under,  (2)  for,  (3)  at,  (4)  towards  ;  -pA'n 
Loc,  under,  or  in  the  lake ;  c]AeA'o  -jta,  what  for, 
why  ?  -pA  "oeoi^,  at  last ;  -pA'n  Am  pii,  at  that  time  ; 
fA  ctiAiiAim,  towards.  {Idiojus),  [Lui-o  f ai,  went 
towards  her.  ] 
•pACAit),  V.  irr.  past  stcbj.,  saw  ;  50  b-):ACAiX)  -pe,  till  he  saw; 

gob-fACADAiv,    till  they  saw  ;  frojn  feicim,  I  see. 
•pACA'OApv,  V,  eV/-. ,  they  saw ;  see  under  '^iyo^a^xb, 
•pACcbA'oy^r  -pA^bAt)  ;  see  under  -pA^. 
^ACcbAiLy^r  p'A^bAiL ;  see  under  fAg. 
|?ACCA  for  p-A^bAib,  see  under  p-A^. 
-pACCA,  yyr  -pACAiT),  q,  z/.,  and  £yCC/\, 
Ip^cc A^x)  for  fACAiT),  q.  v. 

p-A-OA  adj.  co77ip.  irr.  ^Ai-oe  or  pA,  long,  distant. 
■pAebti|\y^r  p-AobApv,  q.  v, 
•pA^,  V.  ac.^  inf.  -pAgbAiL,  leave,  quit ;  "o'-pA^,  left  (past) ;  511]^ 

i?A5  -pe,  that  he  left ;  mAC  •o'pAgbAib  "oo,  a  son  to  be 

left  by  him,  that  he  left  a  son ;  -ok  b-'pAgbA'O  {cond, ), 

if  had  left. 
CA^Aib/d^rfA^  orxi'^k^',  see  AccAib  ajtd ipk^, 
pA^bAT). ,  cond. ;  see  under  fA^. 
•pA^bAit,  inf.  ;  see  tmder  -pA^. 
•pA^eib  or  p^o^eib,  obs.  find  ;    see  -po^Aib. 
■pAi  for  -pAOi,  or  -puici  :  see  under  ^a. 
-pAiche,  for  -pAiuce,  q.  v, 
■pAi'Oip/cJr  fui-Dip,  q.  V. 

-piiL,  obs.  n.  ?n.  gen.,  of  destiny ;  Imp"  IpAiL,  Ireland, 
-pAilbpiceA,  y^r  poiLLpgci,  q.  v. 
fAiLueAC,  adj.  welcome,  agreeable. 
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rAii^^it),  V.  ac.  pres.  irdpers.  sing.^  presses. 
•Aicce,  n,  J.  a  green,  a  field,  a  lawn  ;  jTAicce  Atj  •ouin,  the 

exercise-green  of  the  fortress. 
ITAn  or  fA'n,  prep,  and  art.  -pA  and  An,  under  the.^ 
^An,  z'.  ac. ,  2>/  f  A11ACC  rtw^/f  AriAifiAin,  stay,  remain ;  ^ah Ait), 

2^rd  pers.   tarries  ;  •o'fAn  beo,  Avho  remained  alive  ; 

^Aii  50  p6iL,  wait  awhile ;  ]:An  50  f ocaij\,  stay  quiet- 
-p An  AIT),  see  tender  pAn, 

I'Ann,  adj.,  comp.  "jTAinne,  weak,  infirm,  languid, 
f  AobAjA,  n.  ?n.,  gen.  -ai]a,  an  edge  ;  frAobAjA-c^uAit),  adj.  ol 

the  hard  (edged)  weapons  ;  cofnpare  fAobA^-gbAf. 
i:AobA|\-c]AtiAiD,  cpd.  adj. ,  see  under  -pAobAfA. 
|?A0i,  prep.y  see  fA,  under,   for;  jtaoi  An  c-fAniAiL  pn,  in 

that  way. 
i:AiACAib/7r  p-A^Aib  rt;/^  "o'-pA^ ;  see  jta^,  also  O'Don.  Gram,, 

p.  258,  ««^fA^gAib  in  Supp.  to  Dictionary. 
-pAjAIAAt),  n.    m.    company,   people ;    see  note  3,  /.  56 ;    'riA 

b-pA|V|\AT),    among   them,    belonging   to   them  ;     a 

b-pAixjAAt),  with,  or  on  the  side  of  {^compound  prep.  Y 
-pAyvivA-oy^r  -pA-p-pAt),  q.  V, 
■pAiAivAiDy^^r  fA-piVAt),  q.  V, 
■pApAC,  n.  m.,  gen.  -JS^^t^^pL  -Aige,  dat.pl.  -ACAib  oiw^-Aigib, 

a  wild,  a  desert ;  see  -popvAOif  and  pApuig. 

'pA'pACh  y^'r  p-Af  AC,  q.   V. 

•pA|^AiT)/^r  -o  pApuig  ;  see  -pAfUig. 

-pA-pAige, /^.  ^"pApAC,  q.  V. 

-pAfCAiT),  see  ApcAit),  p-ApctJigiT),  fl;;?^  •pApcing. 

-pAI^CUT),  see  AfCUT),  fApCtjgAt),  ^W(3^ -pApUUlg. 

p'ApcugAT),  i7if.^  see  tender  pApcuig. 

p-Apuuig,  V.  ac.  retain,  fasten;  'o'pApcugA'o  A^Ainn,  to  secure 
with  us;  -pAfutiigiT),  ^rd  pers.  pres.  ind.  seizes;  also^ 
agree  to.     See  note  on  par.  31.  ^ 

•pAi^CtJigiT),  md  pres.  ^rd pers.  ;  see  under  p'Apcuig. 

pApuig,  z/.  ac.y  mf.  -ugAt),  lay  waste,  devastate;  •o'fAfUij, 
wasted ;  from  ^i^X,  empty,  obs,  ;  see  -pApAC. 

pAC,  n.  m.j  gen.  id.,  and  pAcA,  cause,  reason. 

peAcc,  obs.  n.  f.,  time,  turn;  ^ac  pve  -peAcc,  every  second 
turn  ;  peAcc  n-Ann,  once  upon  a  time  ;  a  n-einpeAcc 
or  A  n-AompeAcc  Le,  together  with  ;  see  note  on  par,  30. 

p-eA-OA,  gen.  oj  piot),  a  wood ;  see  tn  Ag  peA-OA. 

feA-OApv  or  ^"01]!,  def.  v.  know ;  ni  -peAtDA-p  me,  I  know  not. 

"peA|\,  n.  m.,  gen.  and  pi.  fi]A,  gen.  pi.  peA]A,  a  man  ;  feA^A  nA 
'peo'D,  the  owner  of  the  jewels ;  see  also  coimeu-o  and 
•oun  ;  -peAiv  "pAib  (of  the)  men  of  Inisfail. 
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fOA^^Ad  adj. ,  comp.  -Aije,  angry,  wrathful. 

feAfOA,  adv.  henceforth. 

\Qc\\zfor  fOACC,  q,  v, 

l^eic,  gt^.,  see  Linti  -peic, 

i:eiTi,  emph.  pron.  own,  self;  a  fecit)  X^\r\^  his  own  valu- 
ables ;  pnn  -pein,  ourselves ;  Linn  f em,  by  ourselves, 

feini'oyyr  pAnti,  q.  v. 

Yeinni-oe,  «.  m.  a  warrior,  champion,  hero,  soldier;  An  •oa 
bAiii-feinrn'oe,  the  two  heroines.  , 

ye^for  -peA-p,  ^.  v, 

|?e|VAic,  j'&rbeiiM'o  q.  v.  and  bei]Mm  ;  ]:eA|VAini,I  give,  (O'R.) 

|re|V5Ach,/7r  )reA|\5AC,  q,  v. 

•jre-pD A  or  fef ua  ;  for  -peAfT)  a,  q,  v. 

^eu  or  -pet),  def.  v.  relates  ;  see  ac  |:eCo 

"peuAjx  for  -peA-o A-p,  q,  v. 

■pewoAim,  V.  def.  I  can;  •petj'OAinui'o,  we  can  {pL)\  feu- 
•OAim  mA'f  AiL  biom,  I  can  if  I  choose. 

feutJAmtji-o,  we  can:  see  -petj-oAim. 

iriACAib,  /.   n.  m.,    Fiacail,    a  man's    name,  son    of  Ctt* 

cheann.  '^u^U-^ 

•piACCAlb  yi?rpACAlb  «;2</i:iA5Alb,  $r.  V, 

iriA^Aib,  /.  n.  m,y  gen.  Pa^Ia,  Fiagail,  a  man's  name,  son 
of  Codna, 

pA^bA,  gen.  of  pA^Aib,  q.  v. 

friAtiAi^ecu  /^r  "PiAnntiigeAcu,  q.  7j, 

■pAnboich,  j^r  -piAnn-bou,  q.  v. 

•piAnboichi  /£7r  pAnn-boiue,  gen.  ;  see  •piAnn-bou. 

i?iAnn,  coll.  n.  f,  gen.  -peinne,  dat.  -peinn,  the  Fiann ;  the 
soldiers  of  Fionn  collectively  :  one  of  the  Fiann ; 
//.  -peinne  and  pAtiriA  ;  the  Fianna  Eireann :  see  pp. 
54»  75>  &c.  "OiveAtn  -oe'ri  c--peAn-feinn,  a  company 
of  the  old  Feinne. 

-pAnn-boic,  dat.  ;  see  fiAnn-bou. 

■piATin-boiue,  gen.  ;  see  fiAnn-boc  ajtdhot, 

fiAnn-bou,  cpd.  n.  /,  gen.  -oice,  dat.  -oiu,  pL  -ocA,  a 
hunting-booth  or  tent :  see  p.  50,  and  hot. 

pAnntJigeAcc,  n.  /,  ^en.  -eAccA  ;  the  Fiannship  :  the 
chief  leadership  of  the  Fiann.  See  note  b,  par.  i.  p. 
54.  Also  the  customs,  adventures,  attributes,  &c,  of 
the  pAnn  ;  'lAOi'oue  pAnnuigcAccA,  lays  of  the 
Fiann  ;  "p^eub  pAtinuigeAccA,  a  story  of  the  Fiann, 
a  romance. 

pATiiif,  n.  m.  obs.  the  headship  of  the  Fiann,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armies;  pAtiuf  "peAjv  "PAib,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  men  of  Ireland  ;  see  pAnnuigeAcc 


pv  orif^o-b,  n.  7n.  a  wood  ;  pot)  ^Aible,   FiodhGaibhle,  the 

name  of  a  place.     See  note  par.  22,  /.  59. 
p'ocel'LACu/c'r  pcceAllAcc,  ^.  z/. 

pleAt),)  w.   ;;/.,   gen.  -plix),  //.  zV.  and  pLeA'OA,  a   poet; 

•pie,       f      see  pars.  53  ^az^  54,  and  notes  par.  50,  a«^  54. 

-pile,  -ptiT),  w.  w.  ^^w.   *S>^  tinder  file. 

fiLi'oeAcc,  )  w. /,  ^/?«.  -eAccA,    the  art  of  poetry ;  poetry; 

pLeAcr,      \      minstrelsy  :  Le  pLiteAcc,  to  study  poetry. 

y\xoQc\\z,for  pLit)eAcc,  q.  v. 

pnn,  adj.  gen.,  fair;  see  poiin. 

prjn,/.  w.  w.,  ^<?w  ,  of  Fionn  ;  see  ponn. 

pnn,/.  w.  w.,  nom.  for  ponii,  $'.  z/. 

piTO,  ^.  w.  w.  w<7w.  and  ace.  for  ponn,  q,  v* 

pnnecef, /.  n.  m.,  /i?;' puneijeAf,  q.  v. 

pnn^ijeAf,  p.  n.  vi.  Finneigeasy  a  man's  name  ;  note^  p.  67. 

pnnf  AX),    \  n.  obs.  feathers ;  also  fur  ;  j-^^  ponnfA-o  <7r  -ponn  ax) 

ponnjrAT),  }      in  O'Reilly's  Diet.  ;  also  ponriAt),  depilation, 

pot)-5AibLe, /.  n.  m.  Fiodhgaibhle  ;  see  note  par.  22, 

ponn,/.  n.  w.,  gen.  pnn,  Fionn;  a  man's  name ;  Fionn, 
son  of  Cumhall.     *S>^  letter  page  70.,  et  passim, 

ponn,  rt-^y.  gen,  m.  pnn  ;  /  and  comp.  pnne,  fair,  white, 
true,  hne  ;  ponn-'ouine,  a  fair  man. 

ponntriAg,  p.  n,  m.  Fionnfnhagh  ;  see  note  b,par.  6. 

p'op,  rt^y.,  comp.  p'lA^»  true,  real  ;  50  p'o-p,  truly,  indeed, 
verily  ;  po-p-tuf^e,  spring-water. 

p|\,  gen.  and  pi.  (p/feAiA  ;  see  -peAjA,  a  man. 

y^y^for  p'ojA,  true,  q.  v. 

pof,  n.  m.,  gen.  peAfA,  knowledge,  intelligence;  -o'pof  a 
mic,  to  visit  her  son  ;  -o'a  pof,  to  his  knowing,  to 
get  intelligence  of  him  :  ca  a  pof  A^Am,  its  know- 
ledge is  with  me,  i.  e.  I  know  ;  -poiAAf  f  eA-pA  ai|\ 
ei]Ainn,  an  understanding  or  history  of  knowledge  on 
Ireland.    {Idiofus.) 

pf/(7rpof,  q,  V.  ;  also  a  vision. 

pcceALiAcc,  n,f.  chess  playing,  the  art  of  playing  chess  : 
compare    lAf^Ai-peAcu.     pbt)eAcc,     -peAtjAi-poACC. 

f"LAic,  n.  m.y  gen.  id.  and  -pLACA ;  //.  pLAcA  a7td  flAice,  a 
prince,  a  chief;  -piAiu-gobA,  a  chief-smith,  the  head 
of  his  craft  ;  see  note  on  pars.  37  and  \2  a.  "plAiceA-p, 
princedom,  reign  ;  fiAiceAtriA,  heaven,  the  king- 
dom ;  coth-ptAiceA-p,  a  joint  reign  ;  -piAiceAtiiAil/, 
princely,  generous  ;  used  adjectively  in  cofuposition. 

p^Aic-gobA,  cpd.  n.  m.  a  chief-smith  ;  see  -pbAic. 

plAic-gobAnn y^r  fiAic-jobA,  q.  v..  also  plAic  aftd  "goh^. 
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^6,  prep,  under,  for,  at  about ;  see  fA  or  ^taoi. 

yo,  obs.  par,  for  "oo  or  ^o,  q.  v* 

f ocei|\"opm,    ohs»  ;  e.f.  |\o  cui]Afe,  he  put  or  aimed ;    see 

par.   41.;  i?o-ce]\'0,    he  put;    see  O'Don.    Supp. 
iroceu,  ^ocen,  obs.  ;  /.  e»  f  AilceAc,  welcome.     See  O'Don. 
\ox>i>.for  jrA-OA,  long,  q,  v, 
jTO^eib,  obs,   V,    found,   got ;    i,  e,  "oo  reib  or  j?uai]a,  ^rd 

pers,    past,    ind,    of  in,    v.    geioim,     I   find  ;     see 

f  ogebAT),  he  could  find :  O'Donovan,  Supp. 
\o'^JtAX>  for  ■pojlAi'oe,  q.  v, 

'poglAi'oe,  n,  m., gen.  id.  pi,  -AitJce,  a  robber,  a  plunderer, 
^oglAim  for  ]:6guiim,  q.  v, 
■pdgLuitri,  V.  ac.y  inf.  id.  learn;  T)'f65luim,  to  learn  or  (he) 

learned  ;  iroitLeoniAt),  fut.^  I  will  learn, 
f  o^tuitu  x^Vimfor  x>  f:6gbuim  -pe,  he  learned ;  see  -pogLtiirn. 
f  oi-ob,  )  obs,  n,   arms,  armour,  accoutrements,  spolia  :    see 
^OT)b,   j      6\x>et  and  note  Cf  par,  S» 
foiLLfijci,  z/.  ^c.  hab.past,  (from  ^oiLLfig),  used  to  be  made 

manifest  or  shown. 
fOiciAib,  n.obs,f  dat.  ^/ f oictAe,   woods,    wilds;    compare 

■poi^Acbo,  vasiaiiOi  in  O'Donovan's  Supp.     See  -pAf  ac. 
f oLa,  gen.  ;  see  fuiL. 
foLc,  n.  m.,  gen.  |roilc,  hair  :  now  generally  a  head  of  hair  ; 

■poLc  -ppAOic,  the  tops  of  the  heath. 
foltJijiT),  V.  ac.  y^d pers.  pi.  ind.  pres,   (from  |roluit j  they 

cover  or  hide  ;  inf.  ^toIac  and  ^rolugAX) ;  •oiit  A  b- 

^oLac,  to  go  abide. 
f6'n,  prep,  and  art.  ;  ^6  and  /b.w,  under  the. 
|?0|\,  obs.  intens.par,  very;  for  tj|v,  q.  v, 

ron        ( ^^^'  f^^^  ^f  ^'^'^^  °"»   upon,  q,  z/.,  (-p  a^^^^  <5^y»r^ 
ronr     i      ^"^owel;)   ^ofp  a  m-bi,  on  which  is  (usually); 

^0]\bA'0,  z/.  obs,  was  reared,  grew  up  ;  compare  O'Reilly, 
^ojAbAipv,  grow  thou;  aw^  O'Don.  Supp.,  ^0|\bAip, 
gliscoj  ^«^fO|AbAi]AU  .1.  bipeAc,  increase. 

roiAAr        (  ^*  m.tgen,  -Aip  ^«<^  Aoip;  w.  /  |:o]\AOif ,  ^^;^. 

rouAor      <      "-^^^r.^ »  /^'  "T^  ^^^  --peACA,  a  forest,  a  haunt 

ronAi^ir  )      ^^  ^^^^  beasts ;   |?o|\AOip  au  u-pleibe  {gen. ) 

>    p    b  r>  ^      of  the  forest  of  the  mountain. 

jTOjAbiM-o,  V.  obs.  flourishes :  see  under  |opvbA*o  and  blACUig. 

troix-^iAAU-OA/^r  upv-giAAtroA,  q.  z/.,  and  -pop. 

fopjAA  or  i:o|\|\A  for  0|\]\a,  q.  z/.,  also^  Aipv  ^waf  fO]A. 

■popcy^r  0|\c,  q,  z/.,  ^/j(7,  Ain  and '(O'^. 

f  op,  fli^z/.  yet,  as  yet,  still ;  conj.  moreover ;  cuil/be  p'op, 
furthermore ;  acc  f op,  yet  still. 
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f]AAicTi  for  1p\\Ao^c  ;  see  |:|aaoc. 

)?1AA0C,  n.  m.,  gen.  -pivAoic,  heath;  see  under  ^^o\jc, 

\\<6.o\c,gen.  ^/-piAAOC,  q.  v, 

f|\i,  old  form  of  x^e  or\.ey  with,  by,  for;  tr|vi  i\e  j^A-OA,  for 

a  long  time  ;  see  also  La. 
|r|MA,  /r.  /r^w. ,  for  ]\1  A  f?r  tei,  with  her. 
f^f\1f,/n  pron.,  for  |Mf  cr  leif,  with  him. 
1?|Mftim,  emph,  pr,  pron.  obs.,for  -pif  or  Leif-'peAii. 
f|\iu,  z'.  zVr.  past  tense  pass,   was  found  ;  fro7Jt   -jTAg,  ^f^  w^/^ 

par.  52,  and  Bourke's  Gram.,  p.    147. 
■piMch^r -p-pic,  ^.  z/. 
flMchnuf  Ach,    adj.    ohs.    morose,  frelfiil ;  see  'ooiivb,    also 

ir^iocriAfAc  <2?/rt^'PjMciieAfAC,  O'R.. 
•jriMU-ftim,  e77iph.  pr»  pron.  obs.  for  -piu-'pAn  <7;?flr  Leo-i^Ari. 
^IvotfiA'o,     V.    obs.    proving,    testing,    making    trial  ;     see 

•oei-mmtJJA'o   and  par.    55. 
■ptiAbAiiv,  V.  ^^j.  attacks ;  see  '}:uAbAi]\r,  an  attack,  an  essay. 
|niAi]A,  V.  irr.  yd  pers.  past  ind.  got,  found ;  see  undergo  ^eio. 
ftiAi|\,  adj.  gen.  m.  and  dat.  f.  (T/'-ptiAjA,  cold. 
■j?UAiiA-beoiL(j"^^  UAiiA-beoiL)  adj.  obs.  cold,  i.e.  iniAiv. 
ftJA|\,  adj.^  comp,  -pUAijAe,  gen.  m,  ftJAi|\,  dat.  f.  id.,  cold. 
-ptiAC,  w.  m.,  gen,  -piACA,  hatred;  pa au  bu An,  lasting  enmity, 
fvuDif,  V.  obs.  marries  ;  see  pof  AiX) ;  note  on  par.  37  and  42  a ; 

j^^  ctiAit)  andX^^Xi, 
jniiL,  /  w.,  ^«.  -polA,  blood;  -pH^ic;  -polA,  a  shower  of 

blood  ;  'oeo|\A  -poiA,  tears  of  blood, 
•pu^bech,  adj.  bloody ;  see  ftubueAc. 
•ptJibceAc,  adj.y  coiiip.  -cige,  bloody,  blood-shedding, 
ftiine,       j  V.  inf.  to  bake,  roast,  cook  ;  X)'ftiineA'6,  to  roast ; 
•ptiineA*6,  \      lAjA  n-A  -ptuneAX),  after  being  cooked. 
inii|A|ve,/r.  pron.for  tJi|A|ve,  ai|a]ai,  or  iii]a-[M,  on  her,  q,  v. 
'<^\z\\\\>y  pr. pron.  for  fucA,  at  them,  q.  v.,  and  \k, 
fuichib-pum,  emph.pr.  pron.  obs.  for  ^ti>.-\i^y\y  q,  v, 
\\y\z  for  CU1C,  q.  v. 
i^tic, /.  n.  m.  Futh^  a  man's  name. 

■pucA,  pr.  pron.  under,  about,  at  them  ;  ■pucA-'pAn,  emph, 
fucA-j^An,  ejHph.  pr.  pron.  at  them  ;  see  -pucA. 
^Ab,  V.  ac.f  inf.  ^adaiI,  (i)  take,  seize;  (2}  conceive;  (3) 
go,  come,  pass;  -oo  gAb  i^e,  past  tense  (jAb-'pAm), 
he  took  ;  ^AbA-p,  hist,  pres.,  takes  ;  ^AbuAOif 
(^Ab-OAif)  conditional,  would  take  (charge  of)  ; 
^AbAf  ceA-o  -oe,  takes  leave  of  ;  ^Ab  a  teic, 
come  aside  ;  aj  ^AbAiL  Ar>  b6uAi|\,  going  the 
road ;  ^Ab  |\6niAC,  go  forward ;  ^Ab  Ab]^Atl,  sing 
a   sotig.     (Idiofns,) 
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5Ab/?r  5Ab,  q.  V. 

^AbAf ,  hist,  pres.  tense,  takes ;  see  under  ^Ab. 
gAb-OAif^yr  ^Ab-OAOif ;  q.  v.  and  ^Ab. 
^AbtJAOi-p,  cond.  would  take  ;  see  under  ^Ab. 
5Ab-f  Am  for  t)0  gAb  f  e,  he  took  ;  see  under  ^Ab. 
5AC,  ^W^^.  adj.  pron.y  each,  every;  ^ac  r»-Aor»,  everyone  ; 
^Ac  tiite  mx).  everything  ;  see  cac  ;  ^ac  |\e  feAcc,  j^^ 
under  -peAcu,  and  note  on  par.  44. 
^AeD  or  "^Aeufor  ^oin,  q,  v.y  and  note  c^  par.  5* 
^Aeu,  see  ^Ae-o  and  goin. 
5Aibte/^r  ^Aible  ;  ^.  z^.,  ^^^■jMO'o-^Aibl/e. 
^Aibte,  j<?<?  pcb-^AioLe,  and  note  on  par.  22. 
^AiL,  w.  yC,  gen.  ^Aite,  valour  ;  rAit  also  gen,  of  ^aL,  ^.  v, 
gAi^MX),  yd pers.  pLpr.  ind.  ^y  ^ai^a,  ^.  z/.;  a/j^  ^OTpit). 
5Aip,  z/.  ac.t  inf.  5Ai|Mm,  call,  shout,  cry;  ^Ai-pi-o,  they  cry 
or  call ;  gAiiM-oii^,  hab.past,  they  used  to  call  or  name; 

Ai^v  n-A  n5Ai)\m,  named,  termed ;  see  goi^v  and  501- 

•pit) ;  "00  5Ai|vui,  used  to  be  called. 
gAilM-oTf ,  hab,  past  tense  ac.  ^/^ai^a,  q.  v,  ;  also,  goiiMtHf, 
5Ai|vm,  inf  and  part,  ^/^aiia,  q.  v. 
5Ai|vceA^r  5Ai|\ci,  q.  z/. ,  ^oi^v  and  ^Aip. 
5Ai|\ui,  hab. past  tense^pass;  see  under  5ai|\. 
5Ai'pce'oyj?r  ^Aifpt) ;  j^^  ^Ai-pje. 
5Aif  ^e,  n.  /,  ^5«.  2^.  and  -it),  valour,  bravery,  prowess. 
5Air5i'6/?r  SAif^e,  y.  z/. 
jaI,  n.  m.,  gen.  5A1L,  prowess,  valour ;  also  written  5A1I, 

q.  V. ;  An  JaiL,  gen.,  of  the  warfare. 
^aLac,  adj.,  gen.  7n.  -A15,  valiant,  brave;  from  ^aL. 
5A'LAiX)/i?r  ^AbAig,  q.  V.  and  ^aLac. 
^aLai^,  adj.  gen.  ;  see  ^aLac. 

"^j^n,  prep,  without ;  {see  cen)  rAn  An  Am,  without  life. 
geAit,  n.  m.,  gen.  and  pi.  ^iXb,  (i)  a  promise,  a  pledge ; 

(2)  a  favour,  a  prize,  a  wager;   (3)   regard,   desire; 

tnA]\  teAti  AijA,  in  regard  of,  because ;  reA-pAnn  a 

n^eAtX,  mortgaged  land  ;   ni'l  Aon  geAbi  Aije  ai|a, 

he  has  no  regard  for  it  ;    An  u-Ain-geALL,  the  great 

regard.     (Idioms.) 
5eA|A|A,  V.  ac,  inf.  -At),  cut;  ^eA-piv  t)e,  cut  off. 
geib  (f?o  -^e^h) past,  found;  see  geibim. 
^eib  (fo  ^eib)  obs.  past ;  see  jeibim. 
geibim,  V.  irr.  I  find,  or  get ;  sa7ne  as  fTAJAim  ;  -po^eib   or 

fA^eib,  that  is,    no  geib   or  ^TA^Aib,    obs.    found  ; 

•ptJAin,  got,  found  ;  -ptiAiiv  |^e  AmAC,  he  discovered. 
5it),  conj.  tnough,  although,  yet. 
5it)eAt),  conj.  yet,  nevertheless. 
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^iLLa  for  ^ioLIa,  q»  v* 
^^\Xefor   poLlA,  q.  v, 

510IIA,  n,  m.,  gen,  id.,  pL  -Ai-oe  and  a'oa,  an  attendant,  a 

youth,   a   man-servant,    a  gillie^     'S^o\XJ\  Ai|Mn,  an 

armour-bearer;  ^ioLLa  coi-pe,    a   footman;    ^ioLLa 

eic,  a  groom  ;  ^ioLLa  miJCAir»,  a  chimney-sweeper; 

poLlA'OA  An  c--p'LuAig,  attendants  on  an  army.   O'R. 

51  on  50  ;  ^en  50  ;  cen  co,  conj.  although,   although   not ; 

see  cm  co,  co  and  50,  a7td  note  on  par.  38.    When 

negative,  it  is  made  up  of  56,  although,  riA,  not,  and 

50,  that ;  when  ajffir7native,  it  is  put  si77iply  for  ^ex) 

50  or  -^\b  50.     O'Donovan's  Gram.  p.  326. 

5lAin,  adj,  gen.  ;  see  under  ^lAn. 

giAn,  adj.^  gen,  m.   ^lAin,  fern,  and  camp.    jLAine,  clean, 

pure,  clear,  sincere,  innocent. 
5leoi|A,  /.  n.  m.y  Gleoir,  a  man's  name. 
^l^on'OA,  p.   n,  m.,  Glonda^   a  man's  name;    Au-'^l'On'OA, 

Glonda's  ford  or  river  passage,  q.  v.  and  note  p.  53. 
grjACAc,    adj.^  comp.  -Aige,    usual,   constant,    customary, 

common  ;  50  ^riACAc,  habitually. 
'^r\Lzj\c\\  for  griACAC,  q.  v, 
^ni  for  ^mt),  q.  v. 

gnit),  V.  irr.^pastof  gm-oini  or  •oeuriAitn,   I  do  or  make; 
grii-oeAX),  hab. pasty  used  to  make;   also  gni  ;    gtii 
ptjm,  /,  e.  "oo  gni'oeAT)  f  e. 
Jrn'oeA'D,  hab.  past ;  see  under  grut). 
jnim,  obs.  for  ^nioifi,  q.  v, 
5nimA|\CA  y^r  ^morhA-pcA;  q.  v.  and  ^nfotfj. 
gniorh,  n.  m.^  gen.  -ttia  ;  pi.  -ifi|\A  and  -niA]\CA,  an  act,    a 
deed,  action,  exploit ;  mAC-5nioinA]\CA,  the  youthful 
exploits  ;    gniotriA'puA  riA  n-Ap-pcAt,  the  acts  of  the 
Apostles,  riA   g-ceA'o  n^nioTh,  of  the  hundreds  of 
exploits. 
^n^oiriAiAUA,  pi.  ^/jnioni,  q,  v. 
gnf  fium,  obs.^  see  tinder  JjM'o. 

50,  prep,  (i),  to,  unto,  till,  until;    (2),  with,  along  with: 
see  under  CO ^  and  Aine  ;  also  gion  50  and  cin  co : 
50  n^Aii,  with  valour. 
50,  conj.    (i)    that;  (2)  par.   before  verbs  ^  50  tn-bAt),  that 
may  be ;  (3)  par.   before  adjectives,  and  occasionally 
nouns  for7n  adverbs \  gomAic,  well;   note  par,  6  a, 
50,  adj.^  still,  yet. 
gobA  for  JobA,  q.  V, 

gobA,  n.  vi.y  gen.  -Ann,  dat,  -Ainn  ;  //.  goibtie,  a  smith ; 
see  fbAic-gobA  and  flAic. 
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5obAtiti/d7r5obA,  and'^ohA.Y\n  ;  see  under  ^obA 

gobAinn,  dat.  of  ^obA,  a  smith,  q.  v. 

gobAtin,  ge7t.  of  "^ohA.,  q,  v. 

50  "oe  pn,    see  coriAX)  «;^rt?  coni'o,    so  from  that;  alsoy   a 

corrupt  form  of  cax)  e  pn,  what  is  that  ? 
goin,  z/.  «r.,  m/    5011  ^^^^^oriAT),  wound;  gom, /a^/.  (he) 

wounded;    ^orsAf,  hist.  pres.  wounds. 
goin,  /aj^.  wounded ;  see  under  50111. 
goiiMT)  V.    ac,    ird pers,  pl.y pres.  t«^.,  they  cry,  or  call;  see 

5A1]A  and  par.  56. 
50II,  /.  w.  i>;2.  rf^//,  a  man's  name,  the  son  of  Moma, 
jotiAp  hist. pres.  wounds  ;  see  ^oin. 
"^owv^xfor  ^oriAf,  q.  v. 
'^X^i^'ofor  ^jAA-o,  love  ;  q,  v, 
^jAAX),  n.  m.^  gen*  id.,  SlAAit)  and  '^xk'OA.y  love, 
5IVA15,  n.f  obs.j  steeds;  a  stud  of  horses. 
j-fVAiTOA,  adj.,  ugly,  hideous ;  ti|\-g]AAn*OA,  very  ugly. 
5|\eAniitiij;,    v.   ac,   inf.   -tiJAt),    (i),    incite,    exhort;  (2), 

challenge,   defy  ;  ^ixeAnntiigiT),   they  challenge,  q.  v. 
^-lAeAnnvngiT),  v.  ac.,  y^d.pers.  pi,  pres.  ind.,  see  5]\eAnrjt>i5. 
g-penriAi^ic^r  s-peAnntJigit)  ;  q,  v.  and  ^iveAnnuig. 
5uiny&r  50111,  and-to\r\,  q.  v, 

^ut,  n.  m.,  gen.  5U1L,  and  ^oIa,  weeping,  a  cry  or  wail. 
'Z^X^ifrom  50  and^o,  that  {in past  tense),  see  50; 
gti-p,  j^^;;^  50  or  511  (x  added  before  a  vowel),  to,  till;  ^^^  50. 
.1.,   ^^w/.  /i;^  eA-oon,  or  lo'ooii,   q.v.,  i.e.,   that  is  to  say. 
\,  pers,  pron.,  she,  her,  it ;  secondary  form  ofx\, 
1,  or  J^,  prep,  in;  causes eclipsis  \  see,  a,  inn,  ahh. 
lAch,  or  eo,  obs.  n.  m.,  gen,  id.,  a  salmon  ;  see  b^vA'CAii,  and 

note,  p.  6^.,  par,  51,  and  also  p.  48. 
lA"©,  pers.  pron.,  they,  them  ;  iat)  pn,  those  ;  iat)  f o,  these. 
1A|V,  (i),  adv.,  after  afterwards  ;  {2), prep.,  at,  on;  iA-p  pn* 

after  that;  ia-ja  ii-a  rriAiVAc,  on  the  morrow ;  ia|v  n- 

■ouL,  after  going  ;    causes  eclipsis  ;  sometimes  ivritten 

for  Ai-p,  on,  upon,  q.v. 

1A^A1fVy^^1|\A1|V,  Ohs.  q.v.  <3«^1AjA'pA1'6. 

iA)\Atri,   adv.,  expletive',  indeed,  then,  moreover ;  note  p,  56. 

lAivoAin,  see  ia|vuaiii. 

iAJvoAin/^r  lA^AUAn  or  lAiXAtri,  expl.  q.  v» 

1A|\]\,  z/.  «'<:.,  inf.   iA]A|VAiT),   ask,  seek,  demand;  A^Aiv^VAit), 

seeking  ;  •o'ia|V|\ai'6,  to  seek  ;  same  word  as  pAfjAtiig, 

inquire. 
lAiAjVAit),  inf.  and  part.  ^/iAt\|\,  q.  v, 
lAfjAAiT) /f?A' lAjA^AAit),  ^.  z/.  and  ^J^XV'• 
iA]ACAin  i?riA|vcAn,  adv*  obs.,  afterwards,  then. 
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lAt\CAmybriA|\CAin,  q,  v.  obs, 
lAiAum,  obs,  adv.yfor  iA)\Atfi,  q»  v. 
ycfoy  A5,  q.   V. 

IT)  for  AT),  AC,  T)0,  ^.    V* 

1T)1|A,  {i)prep.  between,  betwixt ;  governs  accusative  singular 
and  dative  plural ;  [TL)conj.  both  ;  (3)  adv*  expletive, 
at  all.     See  note  a.  par  4. 

iLe  or  iLLe,  z.^.  1  Leic  ;  j^^  under  LeAC. 

itny^'r  iotn,  tim,  ^r  mm,  prep,  about,  concerning,  on. 

itn  for  Am',  pr.  pron.^  q.  z/.,  in  my. 

im  or  i^v(\^  form  for  jiyr\^  the  article ^  q,  v. 

im,  an  intensitive particl",  see  tmder  ymteA^c^. 

iniAcliyyr  AmAc,  q.  v.^  adv.  out  ;  i.e.  Y^  m^^or  a  mAc- 
Ai]Ae,  in  the  field  ;  compare  AfceAc,  i.e.  Ya  ceAc,  in 
the  house,  within ;  Amiii§,  without,  and  Afuig,  with- 
in, which  are  composed  of  other  forms  of  the  same 
words,  are  used  when  a  state  of  rest  outside  or  inside 
is  implied :  C15  fe  AmAc,  he  comes  out. 

imAiti7^riomAir»,  q.  v, 

imAfAipum,  ^^i-.y^r  AimpgeAf,  q,  v. 

\vc\\iO\  for  imuf,  q.  v.  and  note  par,  54. 

imbuiLe,  i,e.  in  btjile ;  see  btnleaiw^bol^Ac, 

imT)Ay^r  iomT)A,  q.v. 

\vnTi\Q.xc\'^  from  im,  intens.  very,  andx^^xc^^^  quick,  q,  v. 

imeAt,  n.  m.y  gen.  and  pi.  -it,  a  border,  edge;  see  t36|\t). 

itneAt-56|AT),  cpd.  n.  m.  margin,  see  imeAb  andh6i(\-o. 

impch,  obs.  n,  a  contention,  a  fight;  see  note  c,  par.  i. 

imi]A,  V.  ac.f  inf.  imi|AU,  play  (as  at  games) ;  im]MT),  ^rd. 
pers.pl.  they  play;  im|\iT),  plays;  im]Aim,  I  play.    . 

imM(\r,  inf.  and  n.  f  y  playing,  play,  exercise. 

immAiLLe,  i.e.,  1  ^r  a  mAiLbe,  with,  together  with  ;  see  note 
a,  on  par.  14  ;  m  is  doubled  here  by  a  species  of  ecUpsis. 

\moYifor  im  ^r  um,  and  a.w,  prep,  and  art.,  about  the. 

nno]A|\u/i7r  iomo|\|vo,  ^r  umo]A|\o,  q.  v. 

imjMT),  '^^rd.  pers.  sing.  pres.  ;  see  under  wcw^* 

\V(\^\o  for  im|M-6,  q.  v.  and\v:\\\,, 

imuecnc  for  imceAcc,  to  go,  but  here  put  for  z^ts^z,  com- 
ing; see  par,  28  note^  and  O' Don.  Gram./.  274. 

imuf,  n.  obs.,  a  kind  of  charm  ;  see  imbof ,  par.  54  and  note 

in,  form  of  An,  the  article,  si7ig.  and  pi, 

in  or  'iw^,  prep,  in  ;  see  1,  a,  Ann,  ^c, 

inAy&n  n-A,  in  his,  her,  their,  which,  &c. 

\x\JiyO  for  ion  AT),  q.  v. 

\x\t.\<for  in  AjA,  or  Ann,  obs,  int,  part,,  whether  ? 

inT)e5Aix)/<?r  in  x^egAiT),  ?>,.  1  n-xjiAij ;  see  -oiAig. 
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itijreine'OAy^A'inpeirineA'oA,  ^.  v. 

inf^inneA'OA,  adj.  fit  to  rank  among  the  Fiann. 

ingeAii, )  w./,  gen.  -gine,  pi.  -geAtiA,  a  daughter,  a  virgin, 

1^51^>     /      a  woman. 

iti^in  y^;'  ingeAn,  ^.  z/. 

inline,  gen.  ^/ingeAti,  ^.  z/. 

itiif,  «./,  ^d';^.  itife,  an  island;  1nif  ^aiL,  one  of  the  names 

of  Ireland  ;  see  "pAiL,  and  peA|v. 
itiny^r  in,  Ann,  q.  v.;  also  a  and},  in. 
innAyyn  n-A  d?;' AnnA  ;  see  mA,  and Ar\x\, 
innA-Oj^nonAT),  q.v, 

innif,  V.   ac,   inf.  mnpn,   innipn  ^r  intife,  tell,  declare  ; 
innifit),   3r</.  /^rj  ^r^j.  /^wj^,  tells ;    innf eAt),  past, 

pass.,  was  told  ;  followed  by  "oo,  prep. 
innipx),  'i^rd pers,  pres.  ind.^ ;  j^^  w«^^r  ir»nif . 
innfi'oj'^rinnfeA'o,  q,  v. 
innfeAt),  past: pass.,  was  told;  j^^  innif ;  "do  h-itinfeAt)  of, 

it  was  told  to  her. 
innf  AmtAy^r  ionnf  A-mlA.  q,  v, 
mnci  ^rinnce,  pr.  pron.  in  her,  in  it, 
inf  e,  gen.  of  ini-p,  an  island,  q.  v. 
infeitge,  cpd.  adj.,  from  in  and^^iX-^,  fit  to  lead  the  chase  ; 

see  par.  1 8  ;  compare  i  n  f  ei n  n  e At>  a. 
\x\\Q\j^Afor  mfeiL^e,  q.  v, 
looon,  adv.,  that  is  to  say  ;  see  eA'oon  and .\.  . 
lomAin,  V.  ac.y  inf.,  id.  hurl,  toss  ;  a^  lomAm,  hurling. 
lomAivbAio,    n,  /.,  gen,   id.,   a  contention,  a  controversy ; 

iomA|\bAit)   CACA,    a  trial   of  battle ;    {see  par.    I.), 

lomAixbAit)  nA  m-bA^o,  the  contention  of  the  bards. 
lom'OA,  indec,  adj..  m.2inyj  much;  buo  lomoA,  'twas  many. 
iomo|\iAO,  conj,  also,   but;    adv.   moreover,    likewise;    see 

timo|A|\o ;  sometimes  merely  expletive. 
loriAO,  n,  m,,  gen.  and  pi. ,  lonAio,  a  place. 
ionnAo/7rionAO,  a  place,  q.  v, 
lonnof,  conj.,  so  ih.2it,  insomuch. 
lonnfAifibA,  gen.  of  lonnfAiriAib,  q.  v, 
lonnfAifiAit,    (i),  n.f.,gen.  -iViLa,  the  like,  similitude;  (2), 

adj.,  such  like,  comparable;  -peAb^Aiive  AionnfAihiA, 

(gen.),  his  like  (or  equal)  as  a  hunter. 
ionn)niit)e,  n.  m.,  gen,    id.,   (i),   approach,  meeting;  (2), 

assault,  invasion;  -o' lonnfui-oe,  ^/^. /r^/.  {governing 

gen.  case),  towards  ;  'o'a  n-iontifuioe,  towards  them, 

to  meet  them ;  'o'lonnftiioe  tri\ii|vne,  to  visit  Muireann, 

see  -pAigeo. 
lonnftujio,  irdpers,  pres,  ind.,  attacks,  approaches. 
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^\\^M(\/or  iA]A|\Ait),  (/.  V.  and  ia|A|\. 

if,  assertive   verb^  it  is  ;  secondary  form  of  Ab  ;  past  hv^-b  or 

bA ;  cond,   bAt),  ^.  z/.,  "d'a  n-Ab,  or  "OAiXAb,  to  which 

is ;  -D'AiAb,  to  which  was  ;  or  "OAivb. 
If,  conj.  for  A'-p,  'uf  <?a'  A^uf ,  and. 
\\,prep,  in  ;  /^r  Annf ,  ^.  z/.  ^/^^f  A^in. 
\\i>x:for\\  uu,  thou  art,  it  is  thou;  see  note  par,  45. 
ifbejAcy^r  Afbe|\u  ^r  AcbejAU,  said, 
ifin  or\\\w  for  Anrj-p  £y.w,  pnp.  and  art. ^  in  the. 
iffex)  i7^  If  feAD,  i.e.y    if  eAt),  it  is  it ;  see  eAt). 
iCAi-oe,  or  1  CAi-oe,  in  secrecy  :  see  CAi"oe,  and  O'D.  Sup. 
Ax:efo>  If  e  ^r  if  pAX),  they  are,  it  is  they ;  see  note  par  20.  and 

O'D.  Gram./.  161. 
ici|V  or  \ZQ\^  for  I'oi-p,  ^.  z/. 
Ia,  e'.t?,,  be.  /^^/.  with,  by,  for;  see  be  and x<e, 
La,  «.  w.,  ^<?;^.  bAe,  bAoi,  dat.  bo ,  //.  bAece,  bAecA,  bAice, 

a  day,  bA  eibe  ^r  Af  Aibe  bA,  another  day. 
bAb|\Af,  V.  ac.f  hist.  pres.  tenseof\Ah^^X\y  speaks. 
bACA,  n,  fj  gen,  -An,  dat.  -AI11,  pi.  -Aiti,  a  duck ;  see  l3t^Af- 

bACA  ;  CO  n-A  bACAin,  with  her  (brood  ot)  ducks. 

bACAin,  pi.  of  bACA,  q.  V, 

bAec'hyf7r  bAOc,  q.  v. 
bAec)M*oy&?'  bAOC|\Ait),  heroes,  q.  v. 
bAJAi^,/.  n.  VI.,  Laghaigk,  a  man's  name. 
bAich}^r  bAOic,  ^^w.  and  pi.,  q.  v. 
bAi-oijA,  adj.  cofnp. ,  bAi-o-pe,  strong. 

bATOy&r  bAlg  {7rbA01"6,    q.  V, 

bA^jy^r  bAOit>,  a  poem,  q,  v. 

bAijeAn,  n.  w.,  Laighean,  Leinster;  see  note  par.  48, 

bAigeny^r  bAitcAn,  Leinster,  q.  v, 

bAitri,  dat.  ^/bArii,  a  hand  ;  q.  v* 

\jt.\x(\  for  bAiifi ;  i'^^bAtfi. 

bAitrj-oeAfj,  cpd.  adj.,  red-handed. 

bAin,  old  ace.  form  for  bAn,  adj.  q,  v» 

bAif  y^r  beif,  q.  v.,  also  be  and  bA. 

bAip-oey&r  beif-fCAn  ;  see  beif  andte, 

bAtfi,  V.  ac,  inf  -at>,  (i),  dare,  presume ;  (2),  handle,  man- 
age, take  in  hand  ;  ni'oiA  bAifi,  did  not  dare. 

bAm  for  bArh,  v.  and  for  bAth,  n. ,  q.  v, 

bArri.  n.f,  gen.  bAitiie,  dat.  bAirh,  a  hand ;  be  bAimJjAc  ^15, 
by  the  hand  of  every  king, 

bAtn'oe^A^/^^'bAitri'DeAf^,  ^.  z/. 

bAiri|\Ai5e,  /.  n.  m.  Lainhraighe,  name  of  a  district 

bAni|\Ai5eyi7r  bAiii^VAije,  q.  v. 
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lAn,  adj,y  comp.  lAine,  full,  complete, 

Laoc,  «.  m,igen,  and  pi.  Laoic,  a  warrior,  a  hero. 

Iaocixait),     n.  in.  pL  a    band  or  company  of  heroes   or 

champions ;     Laocjaaix)    ttJAigne,    the    warriors  of 

Luaighne  ;  see  note  d.par.  I. 
LaoJa,  p.  n.  m.,  see  ceinm-LAogA,  and  note  par,  54. 
Laoit),  n,f,ygen.  lAome,  pi.  lAoi-oce,  and  lAoi-oeAnriA,  a 

lay,  a  poem  ;  compare  lay,  English,  and  lied,  German. 
\,A.c/or  LeAC,  ^.  v. 

to,  prep,  with,  by,  to,  for;  ^^^  Ia,  ^  e,  note  par.  14  a.  and  4^. 
Le,  i.e. ,  iLe  or  iLLe,  ^.  v.  for  Leiu,  see  under  icAC. 
teAn,  pr.   n.  m.    Lean  dead-ghealy  or.,  of  the  white-teeth,  a 

celebrated  Danann  artificer,  who  gave  name  to  toe 

t/6in,  q.  V. 
teAti,  V.  ac,   inf.   -n^iriAiri,   follow,   continue,  teAn   t)e, 

follow  on,  persevere ;  *oo  leAn  An  r-Aintn  -oe,  the 

name  stuck  to  him. 
teAnA-oy^?'  teAn,  q.  v.  followed. 
LeACAiT),  obs.  for  LeAcntngit),  q,  v. 
teAC,  pr.  pron.,  with  thee. 
leAC,  n.f,  gen.  \e\teypl.  leAUAnriA,  a  half,  a  side,  a  ttloiety ; 

one  of  a  pair ;  LeAc-jAOf^,   or  leAC-f uil,  one  eye  ; 

teAC    pjite,  half  an  eye ;   LeAU  citjice,  half  of   a 

game  ;  a  LeAC-CAOib,  on  one  side ;  -pA  Leiu,  severally ; 

A1|V  teiu,    apart;  a  teic,  id.^  6  fin  a  teic,  fiom  that 

time  to  this  ;  {see  itte) ;  -oo  teic,  in  regard  of ;  Icac- 

fiA|\,  westward,  &c.  {Idioms.) 
teAC- ctti ice,  cpd.  n.f,  see  under  \je&x:, 
teAcntiitit),  yrd pers.  pres.  ind.  ^/teAunui§,  spreads  out, 
teAU-f uit,  cpd.  n.  f.,  one  eye ;  see  under  teAC, 
tei  pr.pron.  with  her,  by  her. 
tein,  gen.  of  teAn  ;  see  toe  tein  and  t^Ati. 
teif,  pr.  pron.    with  him,  by  him  ;  teif-feAn,  emph»  ;  teif 

pn,  with  that ;  see  te  and  -pe. 
teic,  dat.  of\.eA.t,  half,  q.  v. 
teo,  pr.  pron.  with  them ;  teO'-pAn,  emph. 
tech  for  teAC  and  teic ;  see  under  teAC. 
tech-cttiichey??r  teAC-ctuice,  see  under  teAC. 
\j^z\\-'^Q\c  for  teAC-fAOf^,  or  teAC-fuit ;  see  under  teAC, 
tiAC,  /.  n.  m. ,  Liath,  a  man's  name ;  gray  ;  Liath  Luachra, 

the  liath    of   Luachair;  Liath  Macha,   the  liath  or 

gray-one  of  Macha, 
tire,  p.  n.  f.  gen.  id.,  life,  the  river  LifFey. 
tit,  V.  obs.i  followed  ;  ^^^teAn. 
tingi'o/^rtingit),  ^,  z/. 
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^i^S^'o,  Zrd  pers,  pres.  ind,  of  I1115,  leaps,  plunges,  flings, 
tin^i-o-pn  /yrtin^it)  -peifeAti,  emph,  he  bounds. 

tmp'Ofin,  obs.form,  see  under  tinpt). 

tinn,/r.  pron.t  with  us ;  Linne,  emph. 

\Ar\y\Qy  e7np.  pr.  pron.^  with  ourselves ;  see  under  Xaww, 

tiom,  pr.  pron.y  with  me  ;  see  Le;  Liom-'pA,  ^w/^. 

Liom-'pA,  emph,  pr,  pron,  with  myself;  see  tiom. 

Lo,  ^<3A  of  La.  a  day ;  q.  v. 

toe,  «.  w. ,  gen.  and  pi.  ^  tocA,  a  lake,  a  /i?^:^  ;  toe  tem,  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  chiefly  the  upper  lake,  see  t6in 
and  t^An. 

toc-t^in,  n,  vt.,  see  toe,  t^Aii,  and  tein, 

tocAti,  p.  n.  m.^gen.  -Ain,  Lochan,  par,  yi. 

toiti,  pi.  of  ton,  q,  V, 

\jO\XQ,q\ for  toif^eAf,  q.  v. 

toif^eAt',  ^^i'  P^^^'  ^^^g'  P<^^i  of  toif5, 1  burned, 

ton,  n,  m.,  gen.  and  pi.  ^  tom  or  tuin,  a  blackbird. 

ton-o  or  tonn,  adj.  obs.,  bold,  powerful. 

In,  VI.  pL  tojx^A,  a  stave,  a  staff,  a  club,  a  log  of  wood, 
•oo   ctJijAeADA^  A  tojA^A  "o'tJixctijA  Aif\,  they  aimed 
their  sticks  in  a   cast   at  him ;    compare  tu^vj- 
ireAjA^^AiT),  a  spindle-pole,  in  **  Tir  na  n-og,^^ 
toiA^A,  pi.  (7/toiA5,  q.  V. 

tuACAiiA/.  n,f,  gen.  ttiAc^AA,  Luachair)   note  b,  par.  33. 
ttlAC|\A,   p.   n,   gen.    of    tuACAi^v,    q.  v. ;  rushy,   UeAifiAi|A 

tuAC]AA,  see  note  2  b.  and  \\  b.\  ca^a  StiAb  tuAc^vA, 

over  Sliabh  Luackra  ;  see  note  b.  par,  33. 
tuAic^ve  for  ttiAC|\A,  q,  v.  and  tuACA1|^. 
ttJAigne, /.  n.  pi.,  dat.  -nib,  the  Luaighne)  see  note  d.par,  I, 
\j\MA'^x\'{iLuaighni\  j^^  tuAigne. 
tuAignib,  dat.pl.  of  tuAigne,  q.  v, 
ttiAc,  adj.  comp.  tuAice,  //.  ttiACA,  swift,  quick. 
tuAch/^r  tuAU,  q.  v, 
tut),  V.  obs.j  play,  exercise. 
ttJi^ech  for  tui-oeAc  ;  see  tti§Ait). 
tuJAit),  p.  n.  m.y  gen.  tuigoAc  and  \^^^%^oc  Lughaidh^  dL 

man's  name 
ttucec,  p.  n.  m.iLuichetf  2i  man's  name, 
tuicec  far  tincec,  q.  v. 
tuit),  obs.,for\Ay\b,  went,  q,  v. 
tuiT),  ohs,  v.y  go  ;  tui-o-riumy^r  tjo  cuaix)  ye  or  00  tuit),  he 

went ;  see  O'D.  Gram.,  p.  259. 
X^MmpvimfObs.  v.  emph. ;  see  under  turn. 
tuigeAc  or  tuigioc,  gen.  ^/tugAit),  q.  v. 
tuin^r  tom,//.  ^/ton,  q.  v. 
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tucniA|\,  adj.y  comp.  -Ai|\e,  nimble,  active. 

m',  contr.  for  mo,  my,  before  a  vowel* 

in  A,  conj.  if,  {see  mAt)  and  tnAY). 

trJAC,  n.  m.y  gen.  mid  voc,  mic  or  meic, //.  triACA,  dat,  pi, 
mACAiD,  (i)  a  son  ;  (2)  a  boy  ;  (3)  a  descendant ;  (4) 
used  adjectively^  boyish,  youthful;  iriAC-gnioThAivcA, 
youthful  actions  ;  (5)  a  copy ;  rriAC  leAbAiiv,  copy 
of  a  book.     (^Idioms.) 

iriACAib/^;'  iriACAib,  q,  v,  and  triAC. 

lYJACAib,  dat.  pi.  d7/mAC,  q.  v. 

vnACj^em  for  mACAOtfi,  q.  v. 

mACAOifi,  n,  m,  pen.  -AOitfi,  //.  id.  and  -AoniA,  a  child,  a 
youth,  a  lad,  a  young  man  ;  mACAOiii-mriA,  a  young 
woman. 

mAC^mniA'pcA^r  tHAC-gniorfiAiACA,  q.  v. 

niAC-gtiiotrjAiACA,  cpd.  n,  youthful  exploits ;  boyish  feats : 
see  iriAC  and  5111  oiri. 

trjAC^Ait)  for  mAC|\AiX),  q.  v, 

tnAC|\Ai'6,  coll.  n.  m.  youths :  ah  itiaciaaix)  65,  the  youth, 

trjAT)  oh.  for  vc\h<or  mAf,  q,  v, 

mtxt  for  V(\L%,  q.v.  . 

mAt)-|:et)Ay&r  irjAg-^reA'OA,  q,  v* 

ttiAeb/^r  mAoL,  q.  V. 

m&.ewmm'^for  triAoriifiAg,  q.  v» 

iriAeiVAigecc,  for  mAO|VAcc,  q.  v, 

irjAg,  n,  m.f  gen.  tiiAige,  muige,  and  itiA^A  ;  //.  itia^a,  a 
field,  a  plain;  Welsh  maes.  tTlAJ-feA'OA,  plain  of  the 
wood  ;  rriAg-tife,  plain  of  the  LiiFey  ;  names  of 
places ;  sometimes  feminine. 

^^5  for  triAg,  q.  V. 

tnAg-reA'OA,  see  under  iriAg  and  peA-OA. 

ITlAg-ti^re,  p,  n,  m.  Magh-life,  see  mA§. 

iriAije,  gen,  ofmk-£,  q.  v.  and  compare  ceAc,  w.,  gen.  ci§e. 

iriAiiLe,  prep,  with,  along  with  ;  iriAiLbe  te  or  |ve ;  see  note 
a,  par,  14  ;  together  with  ;  a  mAiLte  id. 

mAoL,  adj,  comp,  iriAOile,  (i)  bald,  tonsured  ;  (2)  horn- 
less, pointless  ;  (3)  blunt,  bare  ;  (4)  humble  ; 
n,  m,  a  servant,  a  devotee,  a  person  dedicated, 
as  tTlAot-muiiAe,  ^c.  ;  'Oeiinne  iriAot,  Deimne 
the  bald. 

UlAontriAg, /.  n.  m.  Maonmhagh  ;  see  par.  46  and  note, 

rnAO]AAcc,  n.f,  stewardship,  wardenship. 

itiA|VAc,  n,  m,  gen.  id,  and  -Aig,  the  morrow  ;  see  bA|\Ac 
and  par,  25,  and  note  ;  also  lA^A ;  A  niA|\AC, 
to-moirovv. 
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niA|\  (i),  conj,  as,  even  as ;  (2),  prep,  as,  for,  like  ;  (3),  adv* 
tnA|v  A,  where;  in  Scotch  Gaelic  y«!r  Uy  inA]\  An 
^-cetJ-oriA,  as  thesame  ;  inA|V  a  ceiLe,  as  its  fellow,  i.e. 
likewise  ;  niAjA  pn,  as  that;  triAn'po,  as  this,  i.e.  so, 
thus;  triAix  Aon,  as  one,  together ;  niA|\  Aon  Leo 
together  with  them.     {Idioms.) 

rnA|\b,  V.  ac,  inf. ;  -bAt),  kill,  slay  ;  -po  triA^vb,  pasi^  killed  ; 
•00  iriA|vb  \e^  he  slew  ;  mA]AbAi'6--pe,  ifnp.  emph. pl.t 
kill  (ye);  xnA^x^b^d), past,  was  slain  ;  iriui|\p'6e,  cond^ 
pass.^  may  be  slain  ;   (tjc  mA-pbcAiA,  obs.)» 

mA^Xih  for  niA^b,  adj.  or  v.  q.  v. 

mA-pb,  adj.,  dead,  slain. 

tiiA|\b,/«j'/  tense  of  rriAnb,  q.  v. 

mA|\bAi"6-p'oey^r  niA-pDAit>-'pe,  q.  z/.,  and  nwA.^^, 

mA)\bAi'6-fe,  itnp.  emph,,  of  mA|\b,  q.  v. 

mA.yh^'b  for  -mA^AbAX),  q.  v. 

TTiAiAbAX),  ("oo),  inf.  ac.  of  mA^b,  q.  z/.,  to  slay  {ad.  for  pass.) 
see  note  on  p.  45  :  m'Aon  liiAC  'oo  ifiA-pbAt),  that  my 
only  son  was  slain. 

niA|vbcAy^rmA|vbcA,  q.v.y  and mi^'^Jb.X), 

niA-pbcA,  gen.  of  n.  m.  mA^vbAt),  q.  v, 

mApbAt),  V.  n.  m.,  gen.  mA\\htA,  killing,  slaying,  murder ; 
Ai|v  ci  -oo  iriA-pbcA,  watching  to  slay  thee. 

niAt\bcA|A,  obs.  for  mA|\bcA]A  or  rh\iM[^px>e ;  see  mA|\b, 

itiaY  (for  m^andMf  q.  v.),  if  it  is. 

mACAi|A,  n.f,  gen.  niACA|\,//.  mAicjAe,  a  mother. 

mACAit\y<?rTnACAi|\,  a  mother,  q,  v. 

meAt)onybr  meAton,  q,  v. 

meA'Oon,  n.  w.,  gen.,  -oin,  the  midst,  the  middle ;  IHeA-Don- 
iriumA  {adjectively),  mid-Munster ;  or  tneA-oon 
niutriAti,  middle  of  Munster,  meA-oon-LAOi,  mid- 
day, meA'Oon- oi-oce,  mid-night. 

meo'oon  for  meA-oon,  the  middle,  q,  v. 

menech,  obs.  for  m'eineAc,  see  tender  ^ineAc. 

rmc,  gen.  and  voc.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  (dt/^^triACA),  son,  sons ; 
A  ihic  ^;'  A  theic  {voc.')  O  Son,  see  under  ruAC. 

vc^yXfor  triibt,  destroyed,  q.  v. 

rhilL,  V.  past  tense,  destroyed ;  ju^a  thill  fe,  that  he  de- 
stroyed. 

mriA,  gen.  and  pi.  of  bcAn,  a  woman,  q,  v, 

mtiAi,  obs.  ace.  form  of  beAn,  a  woman. 

inriAOi,  dat.  sing,  of  oeAn,  a  woman  ;  (irregular  noun), 

ino,  poss,  pron.,  my;  confmrted vci   before  a  vowel, 

mo,  cofHp.  and  superl.  ^  m6|\,  great ;  q.  v. 


no 

tTj6i]\feifeA|v,  n.  m.^  seven,  seven  persons  \  from ^6*^,  great; 

«w^feifeA|\,  six  persons  ;  i.e.  the  big  six. 
mo  ntJA-p,  ?«^^?7".,  alas!  woe!  j^^  ntiA-p. 
m6|A,    adj.,  gen.  m.  m6i|A, /*.  moi^e;  co7np.  m6  and  rr\6ynet 

great,  big,  large  ;  ntof  mo,  more;  if  mo,  most. 
tTl6|\nA,^.  n,  in.^  Morna,  a  man's  name;  father  of  Goll,  and 

ancestor  of  Clanna  Morna;   mic  rh6]\ rjA,  sons   of 

Morna. 
mo|\fep]Ay^r  m6i^feifeAiA,  seven,  ^.  v. 
muc,  «./,  gen.  muice,  pi.  mucA,  a  pig,  swine, 
muccy^rmuc,  q.  v, 

muicc,  old  form  for  dative  of  V(\k^y  q.  v* 
mtiiccej^rmtJice,  q.  v. 
muice,  ^f;^,  ^  muc,  a  pig,  q.v. 
mtiige,  gen.  ofmk-^.  q.  v.  arid  V(\iiA%e. 
intJi)\eA'6Ac,  gen.    -A15,  p.  n.   m.^    Muireadhacht  a  man's 

name. 
tUmiveA'OAi^y^r  tntii|\eA'6Ai§,  q.  v.    ' 
tntJi|veA'6Aig,  gen.  of  mtii|\eAt)Ac,  q.  v, 
mui|\eAr»n,  p.  n.  /,  gen.  and  old  ace.  mtii]Ane,  Muireann, 

a  woman's  name. 
v(\Vi\\<y\-be,  cond.  pass,  of  mA^x^h,  kill,  q.  z/.,  and  note  par.  36. 
mr»i|Miy^/'mui]\neAcc,  caressing,  </.  v, 
mui|\tiin,  w.  m.f  a  darling ;  from  mtii|vrj. 
mui|\neAcc,  n. f  caressing,  fondling;  mui|\m'r>eAcr,  id. 
tTliniMie,  gen.  a^td  old  ace.  form  of  mm^QA^ww,  q.  v. 
tnuitjA,  /.  n.fy  gen.  -triAn,  dat.  -mAin.  Munster  ;  meA'oon- 

mumA,  middle  Munster  ;  tnuimr>eAC,  a  Munsterman. 
fnuti-cAom,  adj.    m.    and  f  fair-necked,  as  tn6|vnA    mun- 

cAom,  mui]AeAnn  mun-cAom  ',  par.  2  and  ^,  and  note. 
muncAimyi?r  muu-cAom,  q.  v. 
IDumun  old forf?t  for  VCiumA.,  q.  v. 
Y\'A.for  A,  who,  which,  his.  her,  &c.  ;  euphonic. 
11  A,  gen.  f.  and  pi.  of  ati,  the  article,  q,  v. 
Wixfor  iiA,  imp.  sign.  q.  v. 
riA  for  'riA,  i.e.,  A  n-A  ;  see  'riA. 

riA,  neg.  part.,  before  Imperative  Mood;  do  not,  let  not. 
*nA,  eonj.,form  of  ^OYiA,  than. 

nA/<?rAnnA,  A  n-A,  ^nonn  a,  in  his,  her,  its,  their. 
hac,  neg.   re  I.  pron.,  who  not,  which  not,  that   not ;  int, 
whether  not;  rjACAt\,  or  riA^,  from  WAorriAcand 
j\o,  in  past  time,  that  may  not,  let  not. 
tiACA^,  see  under  riAc,  riA'-jA*  ^^^  ^'^* 
ti-A^,  euphonic  for  J^'^,  q.  v.,  and  par.  3 1; 
n-Aill,  euphonic  for  aiIL,  q.  v.  and  eiLe. 
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nAim'Oi5ey0rtiATfiAX)Ac,  hostile,  q,  v.  and  par*  14. 

riAtriA-OAc,  adj.,comp.  -'OAige,  hostile,  violent. 

iiAonbA|\,  n.  m.,  nine,  nine  individuals. 

nA|\uc  for  nA'|\  or  nACA|\,  and  j^z^XiOyOn^o,  q*v,  ;  that 

may    not ;  [iiajauc   niA|\bcA]A]  hag   mui^pt>e,    that 

may  not  be  slain  ;  cond.  see  notey  par.  36. 
tiA'iA,  contracted  for  nACA-jA,  q.  v, 
iieAc,  ind.pron.^  one,  anyone,  someone. 
iieicVi  for  tie  AC,  q.  v. 
neimtiech  y^rni  trine  AC,  adj,  q,v. 
neitiutjtuf     or   tiettncigeAf;    i.e.,    ei'Oi|\'6eAttJi5eAf  (^^/. 

fonn)    [which]    distinguish  ;  compare    O'Donovan's 

Supp.,    tiemcef,    distinction,    &c.  ;    and   O'Reilly, 

mtncA,  not  aHke,  &c. 
tieLL  for  tteull,  q.  v. 

neull,  I  «.    in.,    gen.    neit,     a    trance,    a    fit,  a  swoon; 
ttettL,    j      cAttti-neull,  the  death  agon}^ 
tt^riiotfi,  gen.  pi.  of  ^tttorh,  q.  v.and  ^^\^^x\\v^,  par,  ir, 
ni,  neg.  adv.,  not;  ni  b|\eu5  (/^rtiocA),  it  is  no  lie» 
ni  ^xfor  ntt)  if,  see  nio-p;  sign  of  comparative. 

.  )  w.  m.,  gen,  id,,  and  tietce,  pL  netce,  gen*  //• 
^\  '>  netceAt),  a  thing,  a  matter,  an  affair;  jac  nit), 
^'     J      everything. 

rjithtieAc,    adj.,   comp.   -nige,/r<?;«  nttfi,  poison;  (i),  veno- 
mous,   poisonous ;  (2),    fierce,  passionate,  peevish^ 

disagreeable;  see  par.   14. 
nio|\,  neg.  par.  before  past  tense,  from  w\  and  \<o,  not, 
m\\for  tiio|V,  neg.  par,  not,  q.  v. 
tiico,  obs.  neg.  par,    no,  not;  see  ViOCA. and  0^T>,  Gram.,/, 

324;  see  par.  53. 
no,  conj.  or,  nor  ;  no  ^o pres.  no  "^y^^,  past,  until. 
nocliA,  neg  not,  no,  see  ni,  and  par,  7  ;  also  O'Don.  Giam, 

p.  12^',  see  par.  ^/^, 
nocAn,  see  nocA  and  ni,  neg.  adv.  not. 
nom,  obs.  par.  for  An,    whether  ?    (causing  eclipsis),  notn 

5Abx)Aif,  /<?^  An  n^Ab-oAotf,  would  they  take ;  see 

par.    18,  andO'D.  Supp.  in  voce. 
nom^AbtJAtf,  old  form;  see  nom  and  £6}!>. 
nonbu|\/^r  nAonOAjA,  nine,  q.  v. 
nuA|\,  obs.  n.  ?n.  woe,    sorrow;  now  used  as  an  interjection^ 

mo  ntiA]A,  ^rtno  nuAi|\!  {voc).  alas! 
6, prep,  from  ;  o'w,  for  6  An,  from  the  ;  6  fom  a  leic,  from 

that  (time)  out ;  thenceforward. 
6,  adv.  since;  6  cajaIa,  since  it  has  happened;  wheieas* 
6  f?r  UA,  7.  v.,  n,  vi.^gen,  and  pi,  ui,  a  descendant. 
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obAtiti,  adj.  cotnp.  oibne,  sudden;  ^o  h-obAtiti,  suddenly, 

oc  for  A^,  prep,  at,  q.  v. 

OqMq  for  0\tQ,q.  V.  {Corca)  Oiche. 

ocxs^vcx  for  A'^Am,pr.  pron.  at  me;  q.  v, 

ocuf,  or  Acuf,  conj,  ;  old  forms  of  Ajuf,  and,  q.  v, 

65,  adj.y  comp.  oi^e,  young;  An  mAC|\Ai-6  65,  the  youth. 

Oice,  p,  n»  7?i,    Oichey    i,e.   Corca-Oiche  ;  see  par.   i,  and 

CO|\CA. 

oil,  Vma.,  inf   oiLeAniAin,   bring  up,  educate,  nourish;  x>o 

"h-oibeAX),  past  pass,  Vf2iS  reared;  Xi'oiX.y  ac.  ird. per:* 

past,  reared. 
oibeAX),  pass.  past,  of  oil,  v,  ac,  q.  v, 
OiLpe, /.  w.  w.,  Oilpey  a  man's  name,  see  par,  20. 
oijA,   conj.  for,   because ;  01^  but)  "oiob-f  Ati,  for  it  was  from 

tnose,  {par,    i);    6iia  if  beAC-fA   An  im'o^acc,  for 

thine  is  the  kingdom,  &c. 
oi|V,  A1|V,  and  j^x^for  61 1\ ;  see  6i]A  and  aax^, 
ob,  i?3j".  fl?!?/;  v.,  for  A-p,  says  ;  j^^  ««^^r  A-p, 
ony<?r  An,  ar/.,  the  ;  jt'^  rnion  and  £^ri, 
on,  expletive  f  indeed  ;  see  par.  14  and  note  a*  on  par,  4. 
on  ^r  6*n,  from  the ;  q.  v. 
6\\fprep.  and  art. ^  6  and  An,  from  the. 
0|\a;/^ob,  obs.  def  v,for  a^,  says ;  see  under  At^. 
op-OAin.^^j./^rw  of  6^-065,  a  thumb,  ^.  v. 
6|\T)65,  ;i.  /,  ^m.   -oi^e,  //.    -65A,  a  thumb,  also  a  great 

toe  ;  "oo  boif^eAf  m'op-oog,  par.  53. 
ofvou,  old  form  of  op-oo^,  a  thumb,  q,  v. 
oix-otngeAt),  V,  ac/pass,  past  tense^  was  ordered,  entrusted, 

appointed;   see  epoA-o  and  par,  52. 
oy^X^^i per. pron. ,  on  them. 
0|\c,  pr.pron,  on  thee  0|AC--pA,  emphatic. 
0|\CfA,  emph.pr.pron.^  see  under  ope. 
OfnA,  obs.  n.  see  wider  imup,  and  note   on  par,  54. 
Of  or  UAf,  /r^/.  over,  above  ;  6f  buACAi-p,  over  Luachair. 
jDOf,  z/.   «r.,    /;z/!  popAT),  marry  ;   pofAiX),  3r^.    pers.  pres, 

tense,  marries;  pof,  past,  married  ;  see  par,  13  and  i^, 

and  note  par.  38. 
pop,  /fl;^/  /^;2j^  ^/  pof ,  married ;  see  pof . 
po-pAiT),  y-dpers,  pres,  tense  of  "^ox,  q.  v, 
p-pA-p,  see  ppAfbACA,  and  notes  on  par.  19. 
ppAfbACA,   n.  f,  gen,    -j^w,  pi.  -Ain,  a  duck,  a  wild  fowl,  a 

widgeon ;  see  pjAAf  a;?^  Laca  ;  also  notes  on  par.  19, 

pp AfbAchAy^r  p|VApbACA,  q.  V. 

]AA,  par.  for  |vo,  ^^^^^  tense^  q,  v, 

]\A'o,  ^^j.  give,  bring,  put ;  j<?^Gran  .:  rourke,/.52;  O'D,  259. 
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]AA"6,  n.  m.f  gen,  id,  andx^i\ri\  pi,  ^Ait)ce,  a  saying 

jAAT),  old  form  for  i[\i-b,  n.  m  ,  a  saying,  ^,  v, 

■pATDU-p,  ^^j-.  V.  past  tense,  I  put ;  see  T^A'0. 

jAAib,  /«j/  tense   {sec.  form)  of-oa  Deic ;  was ;  iii  )\Aib,  wrs 

not,  &c.  ;  sometimes  luritten  i\Ab. 
|\Airiic,  z/.  ?>r^p.  past  tense  (of  -jAijim);  he  reached^ 
]AAinicc/(?r  ]\Ainic,  (7.  z/. 

jvAinn,  w.  w.,//.  ^/|\Ann,  verses;  also  "^j^wwa., 
|vaLa,  i.e,y   |\o  La,  ^<5j-.  z/.  , /^j/ /^;/j^,  put,  sent ;    see  0*Dor], 

Gram.   /.    259,  and  note  on  v.  10.    **  Tir  na  n-og,'''  p. 

93.  Also  took  place,  was  arranged,  happened,  chanced. 
|\AnnA,  n.  m.^  for  |VAinii,  pi.  of  jAAtin,  a  verse ;   see  -pAinn. 
jAAC,  obs,  v.past^  brought,  gave;  see  |\at). 
jAACAim  or  jAATJAitn,   ^(^j".  V.  I  give  up,  deliver ;  {see  O'R.), 

I  give,  I  bring  ;  O'Don.  Supp.  to  Diet.  ;  see  -pAt). 
|ve,  prep.t  with,  by,  for ;   see  le,   fjM,   &c. ;  ^ac  -pe  f gacc 

alternately  ;  see  note  on  par.  44./,  63  ;  -pe  bititi,  in  (the) 

time  of ;  |Ae  "oo  linn,  cfuring  thy  time  ;  -pe  fili'6eAcc, 

for  (learnmg)  poetry. 
-mA    7  ^'  />  i^^'  id', pi.  pee,    ^ece  (i),  time,  a  space  of 
1^  '    >     time,  (2),  duration,  (3)  the  moon  :  le  |\e    f  a-oa, 
■^     ')  during  a  long  time. 
t\e  y2>r  -pof,  or  -po,  j^^  -po. 
|\eAn,  n.  ;;/.,  /»/.  -peAHA,  a  star,  a  planet. 
■peAriA,  //.  of  -peATi,  (y<7r  |\eulc)  ;  see  -peAn. 
^eefor  -p6  ^r  lAAe,  <7.  z;.  ;  ««<:/  CAoni-|ve. 
Ue^riA,  p.  n,  m.  Regna,  a  man's  name. 
yveix),   adj,   (i)  smooth,  level;  (2)  ready,  finished  with;  (3) 

agreed,  reconciled  :  -pei-o-iMAn,  a  smooth  course, 
jAeiT)  for  -peiT),  q.  v. 

Ixei-o-jMAn,  cpd.  n.  m,^  smooth  course;  see  ]\eit). 
|\eime/^r  |\oinie,  q,  v, 
■pef  for  |\if  and  leif ,  ^.  z/. 
jx^r-pig,  n.  m.^  pi.  -pigce,  a  king. 
-piACC,  past  tense  ofirr,  v.  -pigmi,  I  reach  :  50  -piAcc  -po,  till 

he  reached;  i.e^y  "pAimc  (7r -pAimj,   q,   v.   anl&D. 

Gram./.  245. 
]MAn,  w.  m.y  a  course,  a  way,  a  path. 
|\1§  ^r  t^og,  w.  m,igen.  id,^  pi,  -pisce,  a  king. 
IMJne,  V.  irr,  {past  indie.  ^  "oeun),  did,  made. 
|vinne,  see  iM^ne,  iDeuii.  and  ^nit),  did,  made, 
^inneA'OAiA,  ^rd.  pers,   pi.  past   indie  of  irr,  v,  •oeini,  they 

made,  did;  iajx  pn   -00   ]MnneA'OAp  p'oc,  then  they 

made  peace. 
X^\X,p>r.  pron.  with  him,  by  him  ;  see  leif. 
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tMc,  V,  ac,  inf.  and  part  id»  run ;  a^  ]\ic,  ruimin  > 

|viuTi/f?r  |Mc,  running,  q.  v, 

X^^z\\^x>for  -picit)  and1(\^t^X),  q.  v» 

jvicii),  3^^  /^rj.  /^^j.  tense^  ind,  of  -pic,  z/,  ac*  runs,  ^«  -. ; 
1MC1T)  -pe  ojAjAA,  he  runs  on  them. 

-JMCIT),  y-d pi.  pres.  ind.  of  |mc,  they  run. 

|\6,  intensitive  par.  very,  exceeding,  too ;  |A6-ci\eun,  very 
brave;  |\6-fA]\,  very  excellent,  exceeding  fine;  ad- 
jectives do  not  admit  of  being  compared  when  an  inten- 
sitive particle  is  prefixed. 

|V0,  par.  before  verhsy  past  tense \  same  as  •oo,  q^v. 

yvo-bAig  [lAO-bAig] ;  see  under  bAi§  and  bAg. 

fvo-CAetn /*<?r  ]A6-cAoni,  $^.  27. 

-po-CAoni,  adj.  exceeding  beautiful,  very  fair;  j^^cAOtfi. 

|\0CA1^,  ohs.  V.  (i),  fall;  (2),  kill,  slay  ;  -oo  |\ocai|\  be  rriAC 
in6|AriA,  was  slain  by  Morna's  son;  |\ocai|a,  n^  deat  , 
a  fall,  (O'Reilly)  :  ac  )AochAitv  Aff  (O'Don.  Supp. 
in  z/^r^  beAfUA|\),  poured  or  spilled  out;  see  par.  1^ 
and  II  andnotesm 

IVOcTlAI-p,  for  1A0CA1|\,  q.  V. 

Tlo^eiti,  p.  n.  m.  Roigeiny  a  man's  name, 

^oithe,  prep,  (i),  before;  (2)/r.  pron.^  before  him;  ^oiifie 

pr»,  before  that ;  bui-6,  or  cuai-o  ^^e  |AOitrie,  he  went 

on;    ciii|v  |\oitrie,  determine.    {^Idioms.)  V^o\v(\^  refers 

both  to  time  and  position. 
X<6\r\y\for  ^Mnn,  lAinne,  or  tvigne,  see  tvigne. 
|\oinneyi?r  iMnne,  or  jM^ne,  q.  v. 
•jAonnf  ACAjA,  obs.  for  iMtineA-oAjA,  they  made,  q.  v, 
X^oxfor  -po  see  ]\o  and  -oo. 
|AOf  Ai]A/7r  j\6-f  A|A,  ^.  2/.,  and^o  ]  also  f  A|A. 
|v6-f  AjA,  adj.  intensitive^  exceeding  fine ;    see  ^6  and  f  a|\  ; 

double  superlative, 
|\orc/?riAor5,  q.v. 
I\0f5,   n.  m.,  gen.  t^oif^,  the  eye,  eyesight;  used  in  poetry; 

see  "puiL,  and  note  a  on  par.  4. 

|\0f  -pUC,  ^^i".  Z/.  ^£?(?|\0fCU5,  |\0  CU^  fl!?^^  cu^. 

|AOf  cu^  ^^'  t^o  cug  ^r  cti5,/<^j/^^«j^^bei|\itn  irregular 

verbf  gave;  j^^  fl^/j^-jAUj,  bore. 
^6-c|\etin,  cpd.  adj.,  very  brave;  j^^  |v6. 
i\ti5,  z/.  ^Vr.,/^J^/^;^J•^^be1]Mm,  bore,  brought  forth, 
'  f  uiDig,  «.    obs.    brilliance,   brilliancy,  O'D,  :  compare  0*R, 

IMii-oeAT),  a  ray  of  light. 
X^^X  for  -fvo ;  see  j\o  a«^  •00. 
Hue,  /.  n.  7n.y  Ruths  a  man's  name. 
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\ 6.., emphatic sjiffix ;  tiom-fA,  with  me;  see  fe. 

p^ige-o/^^r  fiii-6e  in  ionnpi'6e,  n.  in.    mtd  cpd,^ prep,  q.  r, 

l'Ai5ix)/?r  -pAi^et)  or  fuitje  ;  see  ionii|njiX)e. 

fAite,  w.  ;;/.  and f.^  gen.  id.^  the  sea. 

\i.\v(\Q  for  "pAitrie,  ;?.  /,  ^.  v.  and  y Am. 

fAiirie,  ;2. /!,  ^m.  id.  pleasure,  ease,  quiet. 

f Ai-p  for  ]"An,  ^.  z/.  rtw^  ivo-fA);. 

y^L/or  ]"AiLe,  ^.  z/. 

fALcAi)\,    n.  /.,  gen,    -cjaac,  pi.    -u|\aca,    (i)  ^  Saltair  or 

chronicle,  oftenmetrical\  (2)  the  Psalms;  see  notes  pp. 

46  and  54. 
fAlcjAAc,  n.f.^  gen.  of  yiXzt.X'^.q.  v, 
fAm  for  -pAtfi,  n.  ^r  f  Atii,  r?^'.  ^.  v. 
fAth,  ^^'. ;  f^;;//.  and  abstract  nowi  ]^Ainie,  pleasant,  happy, 

easy;  fUAviAii   -pAth  ^rfUAtiAn  ^Aitrie,  pleasant  slum- 
ber, or  slumber  of  pleasure. 
fAiri,   n.    m.y  summer,   summer-time,    the   sun:  fAiv-fAifi, 

noble  summer:  -pAtfi-fuAiLi,  summer  swallows, 
f  AifiAil.,  n.  f,  gen.  -tribA,  manner,  likeness,  the  like. 
"pAtfiAib,  adj.  comp.  -tiibA,  like,  such. 
SAiriAin,  n.  /,  gen.  SA-mriA,  Samhain  (November) ;  see  note 

par.  56  a.  p.  69. 
)"ArribA  adj.  like  ;  see  -pAiriAib  and  lonni^AiribA, 
fAmbAi'o^r  fAtfiAib,  «.^  q.  v. 
fAtfi-fuAiib,  n.  in.pl.,  summer  swallows;  see  \kx<\, 
fAti,  emph.  suffix,  a  cuAC-f  An,  his  tribe  or  race, 
f  A|\,  intensiiive  par.  very,  excellent,  great,  &c.  ;  see  ]\6  and 

no-fA-p:  also  fArh,  -pAiA-feAjA,  an  excellent  man  ;  \i\^' 

Luc;iriA|\,  very  nimble. 
fAiv-fAif),  cpd.n.  in.,  noble  summer  ;  see  \iv(\, 
f  ceiLb  or  fcibb,  obs.  adj.    quick,  sudden  ;  see  under  'Oifjetb. 
fceic,   V.   n.  in.,  gen,  id.    vomiting,   putting    forth;    i-ceic 

^oLa,  a  shower  of  blood. 
pcebA, «.  m.pl.forxce\\Lj^,q.  v, 

fceubA,  n.  m .  pi .  and  \Q.QvXjzCi.,  stories,  tidings,  news, 
f e,  pers.  pron.  ne,  it ;  feif eAn,  emph, 
f  e,  num.  adj.  card*  six. 

Xe  or  x^f  emphatic  suffix  after  a  final  slendci  vowel, 
feACC,  num.  adj.  card,    seven    [causes  eclipsis.). 
feACcrriAin,    n.f,  gen.  -lYiAine,  pi.  id.  a  week;  a   5-ceAnn 

'peAcciiiAine,  at  the  end  of  a  week. 
yeAlj,  «./,  gen.  -peib^e,  ^^A  Teib^, //.  j^eAl^A,  a  chase,  a 

hunt ;  ip  pA-o  pti  -oo  gnrbeAt)  j-eAb^A  tjo,  it  is  they 

used  to  hunt   for  him  :  par,  48  ;  An  ceu-o  f  eAbg   the 

first  chase;  in-feibje  fully  trained  for  the  chase. 
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feAljA,  //.  of  l^eAlj,  q,  v, 

feAl^Aife,  n.  m.,  gen,  id^'tpL  -tM'6e,a  hunter, 

^eAn,  adj.  old  ;  {comes  he  fore  the  noun). 

f  eAn,  written  for  'pAn,  q.  z/.,  after  a  final  slender  voweL 

j^eAiicViAit)  for  feAticAite,  ^.  t/. 

feArjcAi-oe,  n.  m.^gen.  id.,  an  historian,  an  antiquary. 

fcAn'otJine,  it.  m.,  an  old  man;  j^^xjuine,  and  note  on  pa?: 
31 ;  An  •OA  feAii'ouine;  the  two  old  persons. 

^^eAn-feinn,  dat.  ^/-peAn-pAnn,  q.  v. 

"peAn-fiAnn,  n.fy  gen.  --peinne;  old  Fianns  ;  see  pAnn. 

■peAnoi-p,  n.  m.,  gen.  -6|aa,  an  old  man,  an  elder. 

\&tz  for  feAcc,  seven,  q.  v, 

'pechcrntiiney^r  "peAccTTiAine  ;  see  ]*eAcctfiAiii. 

I^et),  n.  m.   obs.  a  road,  a  path  ;  see  note  on  par,  44. 

■peiL^e,  n.f,  gen.  of  'peAt^,  q,  v. 

\Q\x\  for  peAn,  old,  q.  v.  {before  a  slender  vowel.) 

'pein-peinny(?^'peAn--peinn,  q.  v.  ^/^fl^-peAn-'piAnti. 

1*6111 --pi Ann,  also  written  -peAn-piAnn,  q.  v. 

•peipcinn  or  peip^eAnn,  n.  m,  or  f.^  a  marsh,  a  fen,  a  boggy 
place  ;  a  -peip^mn  pt>Ai|A,  in  a  cold  marsh, 

^^eipeAin  for  -peipcAn,  q,  v, 

feipeAn,  emph. pers.  pron,  he;  see\Q* 

|-el5/?rpeAlj;,  ^.  z/. 

yetjAyi^r-peAi^A,  q.  v.  and  -peAlj, 

-pel^Ai-peybrpeAt^Aipve,  q.  v. 

^ewo^^  for  peAnoipv,  q.  v, 

yewzmww  for  -peAn-oume,  q.  v.  andx>\^mQ, 

feox),  n.  m.,  gen.  j-eoit), //.  id.,  and  ifeov a,  a  jewel,  a  pre- 
cious stone,  anything  valuable ;  see  -peApv  :  co]\p\bob5 
feot),  round  bag  of  valuables  ;  par,  5,  q.  v,  and  note  a, 

\eo\x>,pl.  of  xeon,  jewels;  j-^^peox), 

•pepcinn/br  ]^eipcinn,  q.  v* 

\'€zfor  feot),  q.  v. 

i^geiu,  also  written  1*0^1  u,  q,  v, 

■p^euiA,  also  written  -pcetibA,  q,  v, 

fi,  pers,  pron.,  she,  it ;  ace.  i. 

■piA,  adj.,  irr.  comp.  of  -pAXDA,,'  longer. 

fiA"0,  pers.  pron.  they  ;  pA-d-fAn,  emph, 

pit)/yrpc,  or  pot,  peace. 

px)efor  p,  ye,  peAn  or  pAn,  suffix. 

fi^ine,  obs.  n,  signs  (?) ;  see  note  p.  69. 

pim  for  pe,  pron.  and  pAn,  suffix. 

pill,  dem.  pron.  indec.  that,  those ;  6  pin,  from  that ;  ia|\ 
pin,  after  that ;  Ann  pn,  then,  there,  &c. 

pWQ  for  pfne,  q.  v.  and  pn . 
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)  «.  /,  gen.  fitie,  the  weather,  a  season,  &c.  ;  AiLte 

n"*    >     ftne,    the  brilliance,  or  beauty  of  the  weather ; 

^^  '  )      -poinion,  fair  weather;  x)oinioti,  bad  weather. 

fine,  gen,  of  f\x\^  q.  v. 

SiontiA, /.  n.y  Sionnay  the  Shannon  ;  see  bAnb  SiontiA. 

fio|\,  adj.y  lasting;  50  fto]\,  always. 

p'of,  rt^z/.,  down,  below;  see  note  p.  54. 

poc,)  «.  yi,  ^^;^.   fi'ocA,    tm^  pee,  peace,    agreement,  an 

pc,  >       atonement;  -co  "|MiineA'OA|v  p'oc,  they  made  peace. 

fLeAg,  n.f.f  gen,  -pLeige,  ^^/.  fbeig, //.  -pLeA^A,  a  spear,  a 
lance;  "oa  flei§,  two  spears  ;  X)^  governs  dat,  of  fern, 
nouns',  'oeiin  fleA§A,  make  spears;  -o'a  fteig,  of  his 
spear. 

f leAgA,  //.  of  r^eAJ,  q,  V. 

fl/ebe/<7r  fteibe,  q,  v,and\\M^, 

fLejAy^^rfteAgA,//.,  ^.  v.  a«^  f teA§. 

fteibe,  ^<?«.  ^/  -piiAb,  a  mountain,  ^.  z/. 

fLeibi  y&r  "pLeibe,  ^.  z^.  ^w^i^liAb. 

flei5  J^r  r^^iS*  ^^^'j  5'*  ^'  '^^^  r^^^5» 

fleir,  ^«A  ^/  fleA^,  a  spear,  ^.  z/. 

fliAD,  n,  m.,  gen,  -pteibe, //.  j^leibce,  a  mountain;  compare 

ceAc,     ^^«.     cige,     triAg,    ^^;^.    mtnte,    &c.,    SUAb 

biA-omA,  see  note  b.  par,    14 ;  -ptiAb  LtiAC|\A,  note  b, 

par,  33.  &c.  ;  -pLiAb  5-c|voc,  note  b.  par,   20.;  ftiAb 

mtuce  ^rriA  mtuce,  note  b. par,  42. 
r^^S®/^^  T^15^»  a  way,  ^.  z/. 

ftige,  I  «.  /.,  ^<?«.  Tlige,//.  ftijce,  a  way,  a  passage  ;  ai^a 
fiij,    5      ^  fl^iS^>  on  his  way. 
ftiocc,  n*  m.y  gen,  -pLeAccA  (i),  offspring,  posterity,  race  ; 

(2),  an  extract,  see  note p,  54. 
X^o-^for  t'ttJAJ,  q.  V,  and  CAC-fltiAg. 
\\o\^Xi pr  fLoinn,  q.  v. 
floinn,  V,  ac.y   inf.  -neAt),   surname,  give  a  name  to;  niojA 

fLoinn  pATDe,  they  did  not  name  him. 
fl-UA§,   n.   m.t  gen.  -j^^-^,  pi.  -Aigce,  a  host,  a  multitude,  an 

army;  CAU-fluA^,  a  battle-host. 
friAtfi,  V,  ac.^  inf.  and  part,  id.  swim  ;  a^  -ptiAni,  swimming, 
\0y  dem,  pron.  indec.  this,  these  ;   with  nouns  f o  like  x^w^  re* 

quires  the  article ;  pAT)  "po,  these;  Ann  fo,  here,  in  this, 
pom  for  pAn ,  suffix. 
pp|\e,  n.f,  a  dowry    a  portion. 
XX'^z\\for  p\tJC,  a  stream,  q.  v, 
Pf\tjc,  n,  m.y  gen,  f|\ocA,  //.   id,  a  stream;  ceA^AbAi-o  p]Atic, 

they  sldm  over  the  stream  ;  see  cejAbuiT). 
pjAn,  n,  m.,  gen,  -Ain,  sleep,  rest ;  a  piAti,  at  rest. 
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pjAtiAH,  n,  m.  dtm.f  gen.  -Ain,  slumber  ;  see  f  Aiiiie. 

fUAilt,  obs.  n.  m.pl.  swallows  ;  see  note  p.  69. 

fUT),  pron.  that,  those  ;  adv.  there,  yonder. 

fuiL,   «. /,  gen.  fulA,  ^w^fuile,/^.  -puile,  gen.  pL  fuL,  an 

eye ;  leAU-fuit,  one  eye ;  see  ieAC. 
ftim,  obs.for  f  An,  emphatic  suffix, 
futin,  ^3j.   suffix,  for  -pAti,  fA,  &c. 
CA,  z/.  subs.,m.  inf.  beiu,  am,  art,  is,  are ;  j^^  cAit), 
CAbAi]\c,  z/.  n.,  giving,  waging,  fighting. 
CAbAi|\c/^r  CAbAi|\u,  q.  v. 

CAiT),  V.  subs,  yd.pers.  pi.,  they  are ;  see  acaic  and  ca. 
CAi-oe,  obs.  n.  secrecy,  concealment ;  1  cAi-oe  i.e.  a  b-fotAc. 
CAitcAi^A,  obs.  gen.  n.  strength,  adj.  sturdy,  strong ;  caIca^ 

(O'R.),  obstinacy. 
CAiifi/;r  CAtfi  {with  slender  vowel),  dead,  still,  q.  v. 
CAiiii-neuLb,  cpd.  n.  m.^  a  death-trance;  see  par*  19  and  note 

c.  par.  14,  also  UAitri  and  catti. 
CAinic  ^r  cAimg,  V.  irr.  {past  tense  of  cigim),  came. 
ZiAW\Q>  for  CAinic,  q.  v. 

CAi|Mf ,  pr.  pron.  over  him ;  CAi^Mf-feAn,  emph. 
t^\^\\'\^Ji>y\i  pr.  pron.  emph..,  over  him. 
CAi'pipmyj?r  CAiiAif-feAn,  q.  v.  and  CAi)Mf. 
CAi|An5i]\e,  n.  m.  prophecy,  promise,  fate  ;    a  '0-cAi)Mi5lt\e, 

promised  ;  d]\  cAi^in^i-pe,  land  of  promise. 
CAi|V|\n5iiAe,  obs.for  CAi|\n5i|\e,  q.  v. 
UAi-ppg,/.  n.  m.  gen.,  Tairsigh\  Ui  Tairsigh  ;  see  par*  I. 
'Ci>^'^\\-^for  UAi|\rt§,  q.  V. 
CAmiietu  yj7r  CAiiri-neuLt,  q.  v. 
CAtri,  adj.,  still,  quiet,  dead;  w.  rest,  death. 
cah  or  An,  n.  m.  time;  An  UAn  pn,  that  time,  then, 
ZA^X^.,  prep,  over,  beyond,  across. 
CAjAt),  obs.  n.  and  v.,  many ;  i.e.  pof  ;  j^^  O'Reilly,  caiap,  he 

gave  ;  CA-fvoAt),  giving  ;  see  O'D.  Supp.  in  voce. 
.1  )  V.   impers.,  it  happened,  came  to  pass,  he  came ; 

•^i    '.     >      CA|\bA   A  rriAg  lon^AncAc  e,  it  chanced  him 
CAtvtui^,  J      ^^Q  ^gj  .jj  ^  wonderful  plain;  Faghail  craoibhe. 
cajiIaic,  i?<5j.  z/.  threw,  cast,  (O'R.)  ;  x)o  ctJi|\  fe,  /^r.  19. 
ucAc,  ;^.    /;/.,  ^^;^.  ci§e,  </(:z/.  cig,  //.  cigce,  a  house  ;  Ann  a 

ci 5,  in  his  house. 
ceAcu,  V.  n.y  coming,  to  come  ;  inf  of  C15. 
UeAiTJAitv,  p.  n.f,  gen.  UeAtiijAAc,  dat.  --pAig,  Teamhair)  see 

O'Don.  Supp.  in  voce  ;  CeAtriAii\  nA  ]M'og,  Tara  of  the 

kings ;  UcAifiAijA  tuAC|\A,  Teamhair  Luachra^  see  nofe 

b.  par.  2  and  i  t. 
CeAtfipAC,  gen.  ^/CeAthAijA,  q.  v. 
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ceAnn,  adj.  stiff,  strong;   ceAtin-A|niA6,  cpd^  adj%  strong- 
ribbed  ;  see  AftiAc  and  par,  14. 
ceAnti-AftiAC,  cpd.  adj,  strong-ribbed;  see  ceAnn. 
ceccAic,  obs,  for  C151X),  q,  v»  and  C15. 
ztc\\for  ceAC,  q,  v, 

cecoifgi-opm,  obs.  v,  he  plays ;  see  imiMt), 
ceit),  z/.  eVr.  go ;  ceit),  goes  ;  m/.  -otjl. 
UeitnLe,/.  «.  ^.  leimle,  a  man's  name. 
Ceinm-LAOJA,  «.  obs,^  a  kind  of  charm ;  see  note  par.  54, 
Ceinm-"LAe5A/(?r  ceinm-tAOJA,  q,  v. 
c6ic  ^r  ZQ\v>  for  ceit),  ^.  z/. 

ceiceAt),  V,  n,  w.,  flight ;  ai]a  ceiueAX),  on  t?/*  in  flight, 
Uemte,/.  «.  m.for  UeimLe,  q.  v. 
Cem]AAc}i  y^r  UeAThjAAc  ;   q.v.  and  UeAniAi|\. 
Uemu|\  ttiAic|\ey^r  UeArriAi]A  LtiAC|\A  ;  see  UeAtfiAijA. 
cent)  or  zeww^for  ceAnn,  q.  v. 

cefCAi]\,  obs.  v.y  cut;  i.e.  ^eAjA^A;  j^^  ceAfgAt),  O'D.  Supp, 
c6u  y&r  ceic  or  ueiT) ;  j^^  ceix). 
zezhQ'ofor  ceiceAX),  flight, 
d,  t?<5j.   n.j  design,   intention;  ai]\  ct,  about  to  ;  ai^a  d  "oo 

iriA|\bA'6,  about  to  slay  thee. 
z\Q>for  C15,  q,  V.  comes. 
z\c\z  for  cijiT),  they  come ;  q.  v.  and'C\'^, 
cicpum,  obs.  for  C15  fe,  he  comes, 
cicfum,  obs.  for  C15,  and  ^e  or  -pAti. 
C15,  z/.  tVr.,  ^V^/i  ceAcc,  comes ;  C15  tiom,  it  comes  with  me, 

I  can;  m  U15  Linti,  we  cannot.     (Idioms.) 
z^'zfor  C15  ;  see  under  ceAC. 
C15,  dat.  of  ceAc,  a  house,  q.  v. 
cijiT),  z/.  /r/-.  ird.  pers.pl.  pres.,  they  come. 
cimcioLL,   n.  m.y   gen. -c^\X',    a  circuit,   a  round;  ATD-cim- 

C10LI/,  cpd.  prep.f  {governing  genitive) t  about;    'riA 

cimcioUl,   concerning  him. 
cimnAf,   obs.  v.  hist.  pres.  tense ^  i.e.  ceiLeAbiAAf.  q.  v.  bids, 

takes,  leaves ;  uiotntiAim,  I  leave,  I  bequeath. 
cimfAlje,   V.    obs.   gathers,  presses;  ciomfuijim,  I  collect; 

O'Reilly  ;  see  fTAif  gix). 
cinnefnAc/i7r  ceAiiiiApiAc,  q.  v, 
c6cA|\,  n.   7n.f  gen.    -ai|\,  a  causeway;   coca|V  jlon-OA,  ^^^ 

gLon-oA,  and  note  on  par,  46. 

C0CcbA1X)yi7/-  CO^AIX),  q.  V, 

COCUIIA,  obs.  V.  came,  was  put; par.  19, 
cogAit),  V.  ace.  yd.  pers.  pres.  lifts,  raises. 
coimLix),  obs.  for  coimlit),  eats  ;  see  coml/Ay# 
cotriAilc,  V.  n.  tn-f  eating;  -d'a  comAiLc,  for  its  eating. 
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cornlAif,  md,  pers.  sing,  pasty  ^comAit,  eat,  you  ate ;  a)\ 
cotntAif,  didst  thou  eat  ? 

cotnlAf,  I  St.  pers,  past,  I  did  eat ;  nto]\  comlAf,  I  ate  not. 

comtAf ,  hist.  pres.  tense^  eats ;  par,  54» 

comtifyj?;'  comlAf,  q.v. 

CofvbA,  p.n.f.,  Torba,  a  woman's  name. 

co|vctl1|^,   z/.  ^^j.  {see  i\ocai|v  and  par,  7  fl;?^^  Ii),  was  slain  ; 
co|AcliAi|v,  fell,  or  was  killed ;  O'Don.  Supp, 

co|\|\Ac,  adj.y  fruitful,  pregnant. 

C|AA,  expletive  ;  see  note  a,  par.  4. 

C|\A  /(?r  ciAAu,  time,  &c.  ;  ^.  v. 

c|\Acc,  z/.  w.  w.,  treating,  talking  of;  5AH  C]\Acc  Ai^,  with- 
out touching  on  it ;  see  cit). 

cjAAclicyyr  c-pAcc,  ^.  z/. 

C|^Afc]^A1•o/(?;'  cfVAf^^AAit).  q.  v. 

cj;Af5|\Ai'6  (?r  c^veAf 5|\ai'6,  slew,  slaughtered, 

CjAAc  w.  ;«.  time,  occasion ;  An  C|vac,  when. 

CjAeiT),  w:  i^^Jj.  three  things. 

c|\eti  /i??'  c|veun,  ^.  v, 

r|\enm6iiA/7^  t:|Aeuniri6i]A^^;^.  ;  j^^  U]\e«nni6|v, 

C]\etin,  ^^'.,  f^w/.  c^Aeine,  brave,  strong,  valiant,  mighty ; 
50  -po-cjAetin,  very  bravely. 

r^etinni6i|\,  gen.  of  U|\etintfi6iA,  ^.  v. 

ci\etinni6|v,/.  w.  w.  Treunmor^  or  Treun  the  great,  one  of 
Fionn's  ancestors. 

C]Ae  ^;'  c|\i,  prep,  through. 

c]m',  ««?«.  adj.  card,  three. 

cjMA^;'  C|\e,  through. 

ciMAtL  z/.  fl!^.,  m^  id.  go,  proceed  ;  uimaII,  went, 

cJMAn,  n.  m,  a  third  part ;  a  "o-c^MAn,  the  third  part  of  their 
number;  -oa  -o-u-jMAn,  two-thirds. 

C|v^ce  or  c]m'ci,  pr,  pron.  through  her. 

C]Aotn,  adj.y  comp.  c-|AOime,  heavy,  pregnant, 

ctJ,  pers»  pron.  thou ;  cufA,  emph. 

tv(^  pers.  pron.  ace.  and  second,  formy  thee,  thou. 

CUAC,  n.  in.  a  race,  a  people,  a  tribe,  a  country. 

zv^cfor  cu^,  ^.  z/.  fz^^|vof  uuc. 

€\ACAX}for  zvi^ At,  pass,  past,  q.  v, 

Z'\xcA'OY\  for  zViC At  and  zvt'^A'b,  q.  v. 

cticfAU  obs.for  cu^  pAtj ;  see  utig. 

cticcAch,  obs.  adj.  shapely. 

ctj^,  V.  irr.  past  tense  ^bei]Mm,  bore,  ga-ve. 

CU5  for  ctjj,  q.  V. 

tvi^AX),  past  pass,  ofirr.  z/.  bei|Mm,  I  give :  was  given,  waged, 
fought ;  cugAt)  All  CAC,  the  battle  was  fought. 


c^^^A^'bfor  cu^at),  ^.  z/.  and  tvi"^, 

ctiic,  z/.  «;^.,  /;if/r  cviiuiin  f?;'  ctiiceAm,  falls;  ■oo  ctliu,  fell. 

cunin,  o5s.  w.,  j^^  feti-cuinti  and  "ouine. 

ctii5ulii|\,  V.  irr,  obs.  cover;  see  ctngceAjA. 

ctiijceA'p,  V,  irr,  cover,  thatch. 

CuLcA  p,  n.  m,  Tiilcha^  a  man's  name. 

cuf,  ^.'w.,  ^^«.  cuif,  a  beginning;  aija  "o-cuf,  at  first. 

ctifA,  /^rj.  /r^;^.  emph.  thee;  j^^  cu. 

HA,  n,  m.^  gen.   and  fl.  ui,  a  grandson,  a  descendant ;    ui 

UAi]Ap5,  the  in  Tairsigh  ;  see  tii  and  rAi|\p5, 
UA-OAib  for  tiAX)  or  tiAiT),  from  him  ;  j^^  tJAiX). 
tiAi'oib/<?rtiACA,  from  them,  or  tiAi-oib,  from  ye. 
tJAit),  /row.  from  him. 
tiAinn,/r.  /row.  from  us. 

tiAij\beoi'L,  obs,  adj.y  see  ftiAiv  and  ^i>A'^,  daU^  cold. 
tiAichibybr  tJACA,  from  them,  or  tJAi-oib,  q,  v. 
ViJiAt\\iypr,pron.  from  ye  or  you, 
UACA,  pr,  pron.y  from  them. 
UAcbAi^,  n,  w.,  gen.  -Aif,  terror,  dread, 

tJACO /or   tIAUA,  $-.  z/. 

ucc,  «.  m.y  gen.  ucca  or  ocz^.^ pL  id,,  the  breast,  the  bosom  ; 

1  r>-A  h-ticc,  to  her  breast. 
UT),  indec.pTon,y  that  yonder. 
v^hgen,  and  pL  of  ua,  q.  v, 
tiite  or  tJiLe,  indef.pron,  indec,  all,  the  whole. 
uini  or  tim  or  iom,/r^/.  about ;  concerning. 
mme,prep.  about;  pr, pron,  about  him. 
tlit\5i\eAnn,  /.  n,  w.,  gen,  -mrj,  Uirgreann,  a  man's  name, 
um  oruirn,/r^/.  about,  concerning;  tjir>  aw  ,  prep,  and  art, 

about  the  {see  imon). 
\jmo|A]\o  or  iomo)A]\o,  q,   z/.  ^ow/.  but,  also,  however ;  also 

used  as  an  expletive ;  adv.  moreover. 
•j]A,  intens.par.  very;  generally  used  with  adjectives  signifying 

bad  qualities,    as  ti|\g|AAn'0A,  very  ugly ;  compare  f  a|\. 
tJf  cup  for  ti|\cu)\,  ^.  Z'. 
uiActip,  n,  m.y  gen,  -tiip,  a  shot,  a  cast,  a  throw ;  ti|\cii|\  "d'a 

fleig,  a  cast  of  his  spear. 
UjA^^AAn-OAy^r  uiA-gtvAn-OA,  q.  v, 
tit\5|\AiT0A,  cpd.  adj.  very  ugly ;  see\^\<, 
tJl>5|\eri-o /or  tJi|\5]\eAnn,  r;.  z-. 
ii|\nAi5e/or  ti^Anui^e,  q.  v'. 
ti|\ntii5e,  z/.  n.,  prayer,   seeking,   watching,  praying  for  ;  see 

note  a.  par,  51,  aj  uiMiuije,  watching. 
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College  Irish  Grammar.     By  the  Very  Rev.  £  s.  d. 
Ulick  J.  Canon  Bourke,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A.    New 
Edition  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language).  Fcap. 
8vo,  cloth  -  -  -  -    0    2    6 

School  Irish  Grammar.     By  P.  W.  Joyce, 

LL.D.,  T.C.  D.,  M.R.I.A.    Fcap.  8yo,  cloth,  -    0    10 

Part  I.,  in  wrapper,      -  -  -     0    0    6 

Laoidh  Oisin  air  Thir  na  n-6g  ;  or.  The  Lay 
of  Oisin  on  the  Land  of  the  Young;  for  the  use 
of  schools,  with  new  Translation,  Notes, 
and  Vocabulary,  Gaelic  Union  publications. 
Fcap.  8yo,  wrapper,  9d.;  same  in  cloth,  -    0    1    0 

Toruigheacht  Dhiarmuda  agus  Ghrainne ; 
or,  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmuidand  Grainne("  Tran- 
sactions of  Ossianic  Society,"  vol.  3.)  The  work 
complete^  edited  with  Translation,  Notes,  &c., 
by  Standish  Hayes  O 'Grady.  8vo,  cloth,  net,     -    0    3    6 

Part  I.     Published  by  the 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage.   Wrapper,  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,    .  -     0    1    6 


MIDDLE  GRADE. 

Grammars,  as  above.  £  s,  d. 

Poras  Feasa  air  Eirinn ;  or,  Dr.  Keating's 

History  of  Ireland  in  the  original  Irish,  with  new 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  for  use  of 
schools.  Book  I.  Part  I.  Gaelic  Union 
publications.     Wrapper,  Is.  4d.;  cloth,  -020 

Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  as  above 

(part2,  pp.  120-194)  Ossianic  Society,  vol.  3,  we^,    0    3    6 

Title  and  Introduction  to  Mac  Firbis'  Book 
of  Genealogies  (1879).  In  0'Curry*s  "Lectures 
on  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History." 
1  vol.,  cloth,  -  -  -  -    0    7    6 

Imtheacht  na  Tromdhaimhe ;  or,  Proceedings 
of  the  Great  Bardic  Institution  ("  Transactions  of 
Ossianic  Society,"  vol.  5).     (1880).     The  work 
complete,  edited  with  Translation,  Notes,  etc., 
by  Professor  Connellan,  8vo,  cloth,  net,  -    0    3    6 

SENIOR  GEADE. 

Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language.     By  John 

O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  M.R.I. A.  Svo,  cloth,  we^,  -    0  12    0 

Imtheacht  na  Tromdhaimhe,  com^^^^^.  (1880). 

See  "  Middle  Grade,"  above,  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  net,  0    3    6 

Mac-ghniomhartha  Fhinn ;  or,  the  Youthful 
Exploits  of  Fionn,  son  of  Cumhall.  New  edition, 
vs^ithnew  literal  Translation,  Notes,  Vocabulary, 
map.  etc.,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Gaelic  "Union 
publications,  in  wrapper,      -  «  -    0    1    0 

SameinOssianicSociety,  vol.  4,  ne#,  -    0    3    6 

Faghail  craoibhe  Chormaic  mic  Airt;  or. 
The  Finding  of  the  Fairy-branch  by  King 
Cormac,  son  of  Art.  New  edition,  with  literal 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  for  use  of 
schools.    Gaelic  Union  publications.     Nearly  ready. 

Same  in  Ossianic  Society,  vol.  3,  net,         -    0    3    6 

Comhrac  Firdiad;  or,  the  Fight  of  Ferdia  : 
and  Aonach  Carmain ;  or,  the  Fair  of  Carman 
(1879).  In  O'Curry's  "  Lectures  on  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish  "  (vol. 
3,  Appendix  ;)  **  Questions  on  Archaeology,"  etc., 
in  same,  3  vols,  8vo,  cloth,    -  -  -    2    2    0 

Celtic  Literature.  O'Curry's  **  Lectures  on 
the  M,S.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History," 
(including  all  required  for  Examination),  1 
vol.,  8vo,  776  pp.,  cloth,  net,  -  -    0    7    6 

The  books  marked  1879  atid  1880  are  not  retained  on  the 
Programme  for  1881. 


FOR  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS*  IRISH  PROGRAMME. 

School  Irish  Grammar.     By  P.  W.  Joyce, 

LL.  D.,T.C.D.,M.R.I.A.  FcapSvo,  cloth,      -010 

Part  I.,  in  wrapper        -  .  -    0    0    6 

First  Irish  Book.  Published  for  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language. 
18mo,  wrapper,      -  -  -  -    0    0    2 

Second  Irish  Book.  Published  for  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language. 
18mo.,  wrapper,     -  -  -  -    0    0    4 

Irish  Phrase-Book.  Gaelic  Union  Publica- 
tions, f«/}re2?«^a^to».  ^ 

Laoidh  Oisin  air  Thir  na  n-Og  ;  or,  the  Lay 
of  Oisin  on  the  Land  of  the  Young,  new  edition 
for  the  use  of  Schools,  with  new  Literal  Trans- 
lations, Copious  Vocabulary,  and  Useful  Notes, 
Gaelic  Union  Publications.  Fcap  8vo,  pp.  128, 
wrapper,  9d. ;  cloth,  -  -  -    0    1    0 

Same  in  Ossianic  Society,  vol.  4,  net        -    0    3    6 

First  Gaelic  Book.  In  three  parts.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Gaelic  Union.  Lessons  in  Gaelic. 
Nos.  1,  2,  3.    Eachldi.,  -  -    0    0    3 

Lessons  in  Gaelic.     N"o.  4. 

Second  Gaelic  Book.    Part  L,  -  -    0    0    1 

OTHER  IRISH  BOOKS   SUITABLE   FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  STUDENTS,  AND  AS  PRIZES,  &c. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

First  Irish  Book.  18mo  wrapper,  pp.  48      -  0  0  2 

Second  Irish  Book.  „         ,.  112      -  0  0  4 

Third  Irish  Book.     „         „  150      -  0  0  6 

Irish  Head-line  Copy  Book.  4to       -  -  0  0  2 

Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne.  Part  I. 
With  copious  Vocabulary,  &c.    pp.  210.     Fcap 

8vo,  wrapper.  Is.;  cloth,     -  -  —  0  1    6 

Part  II.     In  Ereparation, 

THE   OSSIANIC   SOCIETY   TRANSACTIONS. 

Yol.  1.  Cath  Ghahhra ,-  or,  the  Battle  of 
Gabhra.  Edited  with  Translation,  Notes,  etc., 
by  Nicholas  O'Kearney.    Out  of  print. 


The  Ossianic  Society  Transactions — continued. 

Vol.  2.  Feis  Tighe  Chonain ;  or,  the  Feast 
ofthe  House  of  Conan.  Edited  with  Transla- 
tion, &c.,  by  Nicholas  O'Kearney.    Out  of  print* 

Vol.  3.  Toruighcacht  Dhiarmuda  agus 
Ghrainne  ;  or,  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne.  Edited  bv  Standish  Hayes  O'Grady, 
Faghail  craoibhe  Chormaic  mic  Airt ;  or,  How 
Cormac  found  the  branch.  Edited  by  John 
O'Donovan.  Caoidh  Oisin  a  n-diaigh  na  Feinne ; 
or,  the  Lamentation  of  Oisin  after  the  Fenians. 
All  complete  in  one  volume,  with  Introductions, 
valuable  Dissertations,  Notes,  and  English 
Translations.   Scarce,    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  net^     -  0    3    6 

Vol.  4.  Laoithe  Fiannuigheachta ;  or,  the 
Fenian  Poems,  \st  series^  containing  Agallamh 
Oisin  agus  Phadraic  ;  or,  the  Dialogue  of  Oisin 
and  Patrick ;  the  Battle  of  Cnoc-an-air,  the 
Chase  of  Loch  Lein,  etc.  Edited  by  John  O'Daly. 
Laoidh  Oisin  air  Thir  na  n-6g;  or,  the  Lay  of 
Oisin  on  the  Land  of  Youth.  Edited  by  Brian 
O'Looney.  Mac-gnimharthaFinn ;  or,  the  Boyish 
Exploits  of  Fionn.  Edited  by  John  O'Donovan : 
with  other  poems,  all  complete  in  one  volume, 
with  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Translations. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  net,  -  -  -    0    3    6 

Vol.  5.  Imtheacht  na  Tromdhaimhe;  or,  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Great  Bardic  Institution; 
Elegies  and  Odes;  Ancient  Poems,  attributed 
to  Amergin,  Fintan,  and  Dalian.  Poems  by  St. 
Colnm-kill,  Mac  Liag,  etc. ;  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Bards  of  Ireland  ;  Dissertation  on 
the  Poems  of  Oisin  (or  Ossian)  ;  ontheFiannof 
Eire,  etc.  All  complete  in  one  volume,  with 
copious  valuable  Notes,  and  close  English  trans- 
lation. Edited  by  Prof.  Connellan,  Fcap.  8yo, 
cloth,  nety  -  -  -  -    0    3    6 

Vol.  6.  Laoithe  Fiannuigheachta (2ncl series), 
containing  Seilg  Sleibhe  g-Cuillin,  Sleibhe 
Fuaid,  Gleanna"  an-Smoil,  Sleibhe  na  m-ban, 
or,  the  Chase  of  Sliav  Guillion,  Sliav  Fuad, 
Glenn-a-Smol,  Sliav  na  Man,  etc.,  edited  by 
John  O'Daly.  All  complete  in  one  volume, 
with  close  English  translations,  Notes,  etc. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  net,  -  ,-  -    0    3    6 

N.B Each  ofthe  foregoing  volumes  is  complete 

and  distinct  in  itself. 

M.  H.  GILL  &  SON,  50  UPPER  SACKVILLE-ST.,  DUBLIN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  lEISH  BOOKS. 

£  8.  d. 
Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language.    By  John 

O'Donovan.    8vo,  cloth,      -  -  -     0  12    0 

College  Irish  Grammar.    Ey  the  Eev.  Canon 

Bourke.    8vo,  cloth,  -  -  -     0    2    6 

Easy  Lessons  in  Irish.     By  the  Rev.  Canon 

Bourke,  8vo,  cloth,  -  -  -    0    2     6 

in  Five  Parts.    Wrapper,  each    -  -006 

School  Irish   Grammar.     Ey  P.  W.  Joyce. 

Fcap.    Svo,  cloth,  -  -  -    0    1    0 

— Parti.  -  -  -  -    0    0    6 

Self- Instruction  in  Irish.     Ey  John  O'Daly, 

Fcap.  Svo,  new  edition,  wrapper,        -  -     0    0    6 

Irish  Grammar  Rules.   By  Rev.  John  Nolan. 

16mo,     -  .  -  -  -    0    0    4 

Irish  Primer,  with  Copious  Reading  Lessons 

(for  College  of  St.  Columba),  Svo,  cloth,  -    0    2    6 

Imitation  of  Christ.  Irish  translation,  tllus- 
trated.  By  the  late  Rev. Daniel  O'SuUivan,  P.P. 
(complete  in  8  parts),  4  parts  issued,  Svo,  each       0    0    2 

Sermons  in  Irish- Gaelic.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
James  O'Gallagher,  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  Edited 
with  Memoir,  copious  Vocabulary,  and  English 
translation  on  opposite  pages,  by  Rev.  Canon 
Ulick  Bourke.      Svo,  cloth,  -^  -    0    7    6 

Reliques  of  Irish  Jacobite  JPoetry,  with  Me- 
trical English  translations  by  the  late  Edward 
Walsh,  Second  Edition,  fcap  '^vo,  wrapper,        -    0    1    0 

The  Pious  Miscellany,  and  ether  Poems.  By 
Tadhg  Gaolach,  or  Timothy  0'Sulli\an.  In 
Irish.  18mo,  cloth,  Is.,  wrapper,         -  -    0    0    6 

Scela  na  Esergi ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion, from  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre.  With  Literal 
translation  by  J.  O'Beirne  Crowe.   Svo,  wrapper,    0    2    0 

The  Irish  Language  Miscellany.  A  selec- 
tion of  Poems  in  Irish-Gaelic.  By  the  Munster 
Bards  of  the  Last  Century,  edited  by  John 
O'Daly.    Svo,  wrapper,  -  •  -    0    1    0 

The  Midnight  Court:  Cuirt  an  mheadhoin- 
oidhche,  a  Heroic-Comic  Poem  in  Irish-Gaelic. 
By  Brian  Mac  GioUa  Meidhre  (Bryan  Merri- 
man).   Fcap  Svo,  wrapper  -  -  -    0    2    0 


M.  H.  GILL  &  SON,  60  UPPER  SACKVILLE-ST.,  DUBLIN. 


PATRICK    TRAYNOR, 

29     ESSEX-QUAY,     DUBLIN, 

Keeps  in  stock  the  following,  with  other  valuable  Irish  works, 
well  suited  for  reading  books  in  Irish  classes,  for  students 
of  Intermediate  and  National  Schools,  and  as  prizes. 

lull  catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Imtheacht  na Tromdhaimhe  (vol.  5,  Ossianic  £  s.  d. 
Society),  on  the  Programn.e  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Intermediate  Education,  1B80.  *'  Th| 
Proceedings  of  the  Great  Bardic  Institution," 
which  describes  their  tour  through  Erin.  It  is 
taken  from  a  vellum  manuscript  of  the  four- 
teenth century  (the  Book  of  Mac  Carthy  Riabh- 
ach).  The  power  of  the  bards— their  use  and 
abuse  thereof— are  vividly  portrayed  in  this 
severe  satire  on  their  order,  the  attributes  of  the 
chief  bard  and  his  school  enumerated,  and  his 
lays  of  praise  and  satire  recorded.  The  "Tain- 
quest,''  or  search  for  the  great  poem  of  the 
••Tain  bo  Chuailgne,"  is  here  told,  to  which 
work — the  Iliad  of  Irish  literature — the  present 
is  an  introduction.  This  volume  also  contains 
many  poe  ms  by  ancient  writers,  and  is  edited  by 
Professor  Connellan.  In  one  volume,  complete. 
Fcap,  8vo,  cloth,  netf  -  -  -    0    3    6 

Laoithe  Piannuigheachta,  or  the  Fenian 
Poems ;  containing  the  original  of  Miss  Brooke's 
Poem  of  the  Chase  of  Sliav  Guillion,  the  Chase 
of  Sliav  Fuad,  and  many  other  poems  by  Oisin 
and  other  ancient  bards  of  Ireland.  Edited  by 
John  O'Daly.  All  complete  in  one  volume, 
with  close  English  translations  ,  notes,  &c.,  fcap, 
8vo,  cloth,  netf         -  -  -  -    0    3    6 

Manuscript  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  His- 
tory, Lectures  on  the,  by  the  late  Professor 
Eugene  O'Curry.  On  the  Programme  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Education,  and 
invaluable  to  the  Students  of  Gaelic  Literature. 
One  vol..  8vo,  cloth,  776  pp.,  illustrated  with 
26  plates  (fac  similes),  published  at  14s,  reduced 
tOf  net,     -  -  -  -  -    0    7 

Danta  lol-chumaisgthe,  or  Miscellaneous 
Poems  and  Songs  (by  Moore,  Davis,  Byron, 
Mahony,  &c.)  translated  into  Gaelic  by  the  Rev. 
E.  MacCoy.  Texts  and  translations  on  opposite 
pages,  a  glossary  at  end  of  each  poem,  notes, 
&c.  Printed  in  large,  clear  Irish  type  of  the 
most  approved  style,     12mo,  cloth,  reduced  to        1    0    0  I 
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The  Lav  of  Ojsin  on  the  Land  of  thk  Youkg. 
1 28  |)!iges.    With  New  Literal  Translation,  Copious 
Vocabulary,  and  Notes,      .....        1«. 
The  Same.    In  wrapper,         .        .        .        ,        ,9d. 
The  Youthful  Exploits  op  Fionn,    The  Original 
Text  with  Modern  Jrish  Version,  New  Literal  Trans- 
lation, Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map,      .        .        Is.  4iL 
Keatixcx's  History  ^^F  Ireland.'    Book  L,  Parti, 
168  pp.     Gaelic  Text,  with  new  Literal  Trans- 
lation, Complete  Vocabulary,  &c.,  .        .         ^s 

The  Same.    In  wrapper, Is.  id. 

Imitation  of  Christ  (Illustrated).     Irish  Trans- 
lation.   In  8  parts.     Parts  I.  to  IV.  ready,  each  32 
pages.     (Other  Parts  to  follow).    Each,\  .         ^d. 

FiKST  Gaelic   Book,    72  pp.     In  3  parts  :  Lessons 
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Second  Gaelic  Book.     Part  I. :  Lessons  in  Gaelic. 
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The  Finding  of  the  Fairy-branch  by  King  Cokmac. 

Original  Irish  Text,  with  New  LiteialTrai/slation, 

Vocabulary,  and  Notes,      .         .         .         Nearly  7'eady. 
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Union,  No.  19  Kil dare-street.  Dublin,  to  which  Sub- 
scriptions for  the  Gaelic  Publication  and  IVize  Fund  may 
be  forwarded. 

The  various  Publications  will  be  supplied  at  nuicli  reduced 
prices  to  National  and  other  Teachers  by  the  Publishers,  to 
whom  all  orders  are  to  bo  addressed. 
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